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PREFACE. 



As the following thetorical pieces have 
never appeared before in die English lan« 
guage, I thought a translation of them 
would be no unacceptable ofiering to 
the public. The character of the author 
(Marcus TuUius Cicero) is so universally 
celebrated, that it would be needless, and 
indeed impertinent, to saj any thing to 
recommend them. The first of them was 
the firuit of his retirement, during the re^ 
mains of the civil war in Africa; and 
was composed in the form of a dia« 
logue. It contains a few shorty but very 
easterly sketches of all the speakers who 
had flourished either in Greece or Rome, 
with any reputation of doquence, dowo 

to 



to his own time; and as he generally 
touches the principal incidents of their 
lives, it will be considered by an atten* 
tive reader,' as a concealed epitome of the 
Roman history. The conference is sup- 
posed to have been hefd with Atticus, and 
their common friend Brutus, in Cicero's 
garden at Rome, upder the statue of 
Plato, whom he always admired, and. 
usually imitated in his dialogues ; and 
he seems in this to have copied even 
his double titles^ callitig it Brutus^ or the 
History offasnous Orators. It was intend- 
ed as a supplement y ov fourth book^ to three 
former ones, on the qualifications of an 
orator* The second, which is entitled 
The Orator^ was composed a very short 
time afterwards (both of them in the 6lst 
year of his age) and at the request of 
Brutus. It contains a plan, or critical 
delineation of what he himself esteemed 
the most finished eloquence, or style of 
speafe;ing. He calls it The Fifth Forty 

or 
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of Bocik^ deigned to complete his BrUtus^ 
and the former th¥ie on &i6 same subject* 
It was received with great approba^ 
tioD ; and in a letter to Lepta, who had 
complimented him upon it, he declares, 
that whatever judgment he had in speak* 
ing, he had thrown it all into that work, 
and was content to risk his reputation 
on the merit of it. But it is particularly 
recommended to our curiosity, by a 
more exact account of the rhetorical com^ 
position, OT prosaic harmony of the ancients, 
than is to be met with in any other part 
of his works. As to the present transla- 
tion, I must leave the merit of it to be 
decided by the public ; and have only 
to observe, that though I have not, to 
my knowledge, omitted a single sentence 
of the original, I was obliged, in some 
places, to paraphrase my author, to ren- 
der his meaning intelligible to a modern 
reader. My chief aim was to be clear 
and perspicuous : if I have succeeded in 

that 
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thad i% is all I piietend to. I must leave 
it td abler pens to copy the eloque^^^ of 
Gcero. Mine is qnequal to the task. 
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BRUTUS ! 



OR THE 



.HISTORY *0F ELOQUENCE. 



W^HEN I had left Cilicia, and arrived at 
Rhodes, word was brought me of the death of 
Hortensius. I was more affected with it than, 
I believe, was generally eicpected^ Jor, by 
the loss of my friend, I saw myself for ever de- 
prived of the pleasure of his acquaintance, and 
of our mutual intercourse of good offices. I 
likewise reflected, with concern, that the dig- 
nity of our college must suffer greatly by the 
decease of such an eminent augur. This remind- 
ed me, that he was the person who first intro- 
duced me to the college, where he attested my 
qualification upon oath ; and that it was he also 
who installed me as a member; so that I was 
bound by the constitution of the order to respect 
and honour him as a parent. My afiliction 
was increased^ that, in such a deplorable dearth 
Vol. II. B of 



of wise and virtuous citizens, this excellent man, 
my faithful associate in the service of the pub- 
lic, expired at the very time when the com- 
monwealth could least spare him, and when 
we had the greatest reason td regret the want 
of his prudence and authority. I can add, 
very sincerely, that in him I lamented the 
loss, not (as most people imagined) of a dan- 
gerous rival who opposed my reputation, but 
of a generous associate who engaged with me 
in the pursuit of fame. For if we have instances 
in history, though in studies of less impor- 
tance, that some distinguished poets have been 
greatly afflicted at the deatii of their contem- 
porary bards ; with what tender concern should 
I honour the memory of a man, with whom it 
i^ more glorious to have disputed the prize of 
Qloquence, than never to have combated as an 
antagonist ! especially, as he was always so far 
from obstructing my endeavours, or I /us, that, 
Qa the contrary, we mutually assisted each 
other with our credit and advice. But as he^ 
who had a pwpetual run of felicity,^ lef^ the 

world 

Quoniam perpetaa qoadain felicitate usus ille, cessit e 
▼ita, sao magis qnam snoram dvium tempore. This fine 
aentimeoty oo&Teyed ia 80 elegant a langiuifey carries an 
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woi'td at a happy moment for himself, though 
a most unfortunate one for his fellow^citizens : 
and died when it would have heen much easier 
for him to lament the miseries of his country, 
than to assist it, after living in it as long as he 
eouU have H ved with honour and reputation ;-^ 
we may^ indeed, deplore his death as a heavy 
loss to M who survive him. If, however, we 
consider it merely as a personal event, we ought 
rather to congratulate his fate, than to pity it ; 
tfia^ as often as we revive the memory of this 
illustrious and truly happy man, we may appeaf 
at least to have as much affection for him as 
for ourselves. For if we only lament that we 
are no longer permitted to enjoy him, it mus^ 
indeed, be acknowledged that this is a heavy 
misfortune to ub ; which it, however, becomes 
us to support with moderatioif, lest our sorrow 
should be suspected to arise from motives of 
interest^ and npt from friendship. But if we 
affict ourselves, on the supposition that he was 
the suflferer,— we misconstrue an event, which 
to hnm was certainly a vety happy one. 

If 

fo Ae conttnatidii of Solon with €nna8, in wkich tho 
former nudntiiiMd tile Baeming. paradox, that he alone caa 
be deemed happf wJm^ meets a happy death. See Herod* 
CMo. M. 
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If Hortensius was now living, he would pro- 
bably regret many other advantages in common 
with his worthy fellow-citizens. But when he 
beheld the forum, the great theatre in which he 
used to exercise his genius, no longer accessible 
to that accomplished eloquence, which could 
chann the ears of a Roman, or a Grecian au- 
dience ; he must have felt a pang of which 
none, or at least but few, besides' himself, could 
be susceptible. Even / indulge heart-felt an- 
guish, when I behold my country no longer 
supported by the talents, the wisdom, and the 
authority of law, — the only weapons which I 
have learned to wield, and to which I have 
long been accustomed, and which are most 
suitable to the character of an illustrious citizen, 
and of a virtuous and well regulated state. But 
if there ever wiis a time, when the authori^ 
and eloquence of an honest individual could 
have wrested their arms from the hands of his 
distracted fellow-citizens ; it was then whea 
the proposal of a compromise of our mutual di£- 
ferences was rejected, by the hasty imprudence 
of some and the timorous mistrust of others. 
Thus it happened, among other misfortunes of a 
more deplorable nature, that when my declining 
age, after a life sp«nt in the service of the public, 
S should 
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should have reposed in the peacefiil harbour, 
not of an indolent, and a total inactivity, but 
of a moderate and honourable retirement; and 
when my eloquence was properly mellowed, 
and had acquired its full maturity; — thus it 
happened^ I say, that recourse was then had to 
those fatal arms, which the persons who had 
learned the use of them in honourable conquest, 
could no longer employ to any salutary purpose^ 
Those, therefore, appear to me to have enjoyed 
a fortunate and a happy life, (of whatever stat^ 
they were members, but especially in ours) 
who, together with their authority and reputa- 
tion, either for their military or political ser- 
vices, are allowed to enjoy the advantages of 
philosophy : and the sole remembrance of them, 
in our present melancholy situation, was a 
pleasing relief to me, when we lately happen- 
ed to mention them in the course of conversa- 
tion. 

For, not long ago, when I was walking for 
my amusement in a private avenue at home, I 
was agreeably interrupted by my friend Brutus, 
and T. Pomponius, who came, as indeed the/ 
frequently did, to visit me ;— two worthy citi- 
zens who were united to each other in the 
closest friendship, and were so dear and so 

B 3 agreeable 



agreeable to me, that, on the first sight of 
them, all my anxiety for the commonwealth 
subsided. After the usual salutations,—- WeU^ 
gentlemen, said I, how go the times ? What 
news have you brought? None, replied Brutus, 
that you would wish to hear, or that I can 
venture to tell you for truth. No, said Atti-» 
cus ; we are come with an intention that all 
matters of state should be dropped ; and rather 
to hear something from you, than to say any 
thing which might serve to distress you.*— In* 
deed, said I, your company is a present remedy 
for my sorrow ; and youi letters, when absent, 
were so encouraging, that they first revived 
my attention to my studies. I remember, 
replied Atticus, that Brutus sent you a letter 
from Asia, which I read with infinite pleasure : 
for he advised you in it like a man of sense, 
and 'gave you every consolation which 
the warmest friendship could suggest.— 
True, said I, for it was the receipt of that letter 
which recovered me from a growing indispo- 
sition, to behold onee more the cheerful face 
of day ; and as the Roman state, after the 
dreadful defeat near Cannae, first raised its 
drooping head by the victory of Marcellus at 
Nola, vrhich was succeeded by many other 

victories ; 



victories ; so, after the dismal wreck of our 
affairs, both public and private, nothing oc- 
curred to me, before the letter of my friend 
Brutus^ which I thought to be worth my at- 
tentioQ, or which contributed, in any degree, 
to ease the anxiety of my heart. That was 
certainly my intention, answered Brutus ; and 
if J had the happiness to succeed, I was suf- 
ficiently rewarded for my trouble. But I 
could wish to be informed what you received 
from Atticus, which gave you such uncommon 
pleasure. That, said I, which not only enter- 
tained me ; but, I hope, has restored me en- 
tirely to myself. Indeed ! replied he ; and 
^vhat miraculous composition could that be ? — 
Nothing, answered I, could have been a more 
acceptable, or a more seasonable present, than 
that excellent treatise of his, which roused me 
from a state of languor and despondency.— 
You mean^ said he, his shorty and, I think, 
very accurate abridgment of universal history. 
The very same, said I ; for that little treatise 
has absolutely saved me. 

I am heartily glad of it, said Atticus ; but 
what could you discover in it which was either 
new to you, or so wonderfully beneficial as you 
pretend ? It certainly furnished many hi^ts, 
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flaiil I, which were entirely new to me : and 
the exact order of time which you observed 
through the whole, gave me the opportunity 
I had long wished for, of beholding the his-^ 
tory of all nations in one regular and qompre- 
hensive view. The attentivie perusal of it 
proved an excellent remedy for my sorrows, 
and led me to think of attempting something 
on your own plan, partly to amuse myself, and 
partly to return your favour, by a grateful, 
though not an equal acknowledgment. We 
are commanded, it is true, in that precept of 
Hesiod, so much admired by the learned, to 
return with the same measure we hjive receiv- 
ed ; or, if possible, with a larger. As to a 
friendly inclination, I shall certainly return you 
a full proportion of it ; but as to a recom* 
pence in kind, I confess it to be out of my 
power, and therefore hope you will excuse me : 
for I have not, ^s husbandmen are accustomed 
to have, gathered a fresh harvest out of which 
to repay the kindness ** I have received ; my 

whole 

^ Non enim ex noTis, ut agricolae solcnt, fructibus csf, 
vnde lib! reddam quod acccpi. The allusion is to a farmer, 
who, in time of necessity, borrows corn or fruit of bis more 
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whole harvest having sickened and died, for 
want of the' usual manure : and as little am I 
able to present you with any thing from those 
hidden stores which are now consigned to per- 
petual darkness, and to which 1 am denied all 
access ; though, formerly, I was almost the 
only person who was able to command them 
at pleasure. I must, therefore, try my skill in a 
long-neglected and uncultivated soil ; which I 
will endeavour to improve with so much care, 
that I may be able to repay your liberality with 
interest ; provided my genius should be so 
happy as to resemble a fertile field, which, after 
being suffered to He fallow a considerable time, 
produces a heavier crop than iisuaL 

Very well, replied Atticus, I shall expect the 
fulfilment of your promise : but I shall not in- 
sist \ipon it till it suits your convenience ; 
though, after all, 1 shall certainly be better 
pleasedif you discharge the obligation. And 
Ialso,'said Brutus, shall expect that you per- 
form your promise to my friend Atticus : nay, 
though I am only his voluntary solicitor, I 

shall, 

opulent neighbour, which he repays in kind as soon as his 
Laryest is gathered home. Cicero was not, he sajs^ in a 
f ItuatioD to make a similar retura. 
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shall, perhaps, be very pressing for the dis- 
charge of a debt, which the creditor himself 
is willing to submit to your own choice. But 
I shall refuse to pay you, said I, unless the 
original creditor takes no farther part in the 
suit. This is more than I can promise, replied 
he, for I can easily ft)rese#, that this easy man, 
who disclaims all severity, will urge his de- 
mand upon you, not indeed to distress you, 
but yet, with earnestness and importunity.— 
To speak ingenuously, said Atticus, my friend 
Brutus, 1 believe, is not much mistaken : for 
as I now find you in good spirits, for the first 
time, after a tedious interval of despondency, I 
shall soon make bold to apply to you ; and as 
this gentleman has promised his assistance, to. 
recover what vou owe me, the least I can do is 
to solicit, in mv turn, for what is due to him. 
Explain your meaning, said I. — I mean, re- 
plied he, that you must write something to 
amuse us ; for your pen has been totally silent 
this long time ; and since your treatise on poli- 
tics, we have had nothing from you of any 
kind ; though it was the perusal of that which 
fired me with the ambition to write an abridg- 
ment of universal history. But we shall, how- 
ever, leave you to answer this demand, when, 

and 
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and in what manner you shall think most con- 
venient. At present, if you are not otherwise 
engaged, you must give us your sentiments on 
a subject on which we both desire to be better 
informed. And what is that ? said I. A 
work which you had just begun, replied he, 
when I saw you last at Tusculanum^ — the 
History of Famous Orators, — when they made 
their appearance, and who and xvhat they -were ; 
which furnished such an agreeable train of 
conversation, that when I related the sub- 
stance of it to youry or I ought rather to have 
said our common friend Brutus, he expressed an 
ardent desire to hear the whole of it from your 
own mouth. Knowing you, therefore, to be 
at leisure, we have taken the present oppor- 
tunity to wait upon you ; so that, if it is 
really convenient, you will oblige us both by 
resuming the subject. Well, gentlemen, said 
I, as you are so pressing, I will endeavour to 
satisfy you in the best manner I am able. — 
You are able enough, replied he ; only un- 
bend, or rather, if possible, set at full liberty 
your mind. If I remember right, said I, 
Atticus, what gave rise to the conversatioui was 
my observing, that the cause of Deiotarus, a 
most excellent sovereign, and a faithful ally, 

4 was 
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was pleaded by our friend Brutus, in my hcar^ 
ing, with the greatest elegance and dignity. 

True, replied he, and you took occasion 
from the ill success of Brutus', to lament the 
loss of a fair administration of justice in the 
forum. I did so, answered I^ as indeed I fre- 
quently do : and whenever I see you, my Bru- 
tus, I am concerned to think where your won- 
derful genius, your finished erudition, and un- 
paralleled industry will find a theatre to dis- 
play themselves. For after you had thoroughly 
improved your abilities, by pleading a variety 
of important causes ; and when my declining 
vigour was just giving way, and lowering the 
ensigns of dignity to your more active talents ; 
the liberty of the state received a fatal over-i 
throw, and that eloquence, of which we arc 
now to give the history, was condemned to 
perpetual silence. Our other misfortunes, re- 
plied Brutus, I lament sincerely ; and I think 
I ought to lament them : — but as to eloquence, 
I am not so fond of the influence and the glory 
it bestows, as of the study and the practice of 
it, which nothing can deprive me of, while 
you are so well disposed to assist me : for no 
man can be an eloquent speaker, who has not 
a clear and ready conception. Whoever, there- 

fore^ 
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foi^e) applies himself to the study of e\o* 
quence> is at the same time improving his judg^ 
inent, which is a talent equally necessary in all 
military operations. Your remark, said I, is 
very just; and I have a higher opinion of the 
merit of eloquence^ because, though there is 
scarcely any person so diffident as not to per- 
suade himself, that he either has, or may acquire 
every other accomplishment which, formerly, 
could have given him consequence in the slate ; 
I can find no person who has been made an 
orator by the success of his military prowess. 
But that we may carry on the conversation 
with greater ease, let us seat ourselves. — As 
tny visitors had no objection to this, we ac- 
cordingly took our seats in a private lawn,, near 
a statue of Plato. Then resuming the conver- 
, sation, — ^To recommend the study of eloquence, 
said I, and describe its force, and the great 
dignity it confers upon those who have acquired 
it, is neither our present design, nor has any 
necessary connection with it. But I will not 
hesitate to affirm, that whether it is acquired 
by art or practice, or the mere powers of na- 
ture, it is the most difficult of all attainments ; 
for each of the five branches of which it is said 
to consist^ is of itself s^ very important art ; 

from 
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from whence it may easfly be conjectured, 
how great and arduous must be the profession 
^hich unites and comprehends them all. 

Greece alone is a sufficient witness of this : 
for though she was fired with a wonderful 
love of eloquence^ and has long since excelled 
every other nation in the practice of it, yet shd 
Imd all the rest of the arts much earlier ; 
and had not only invented, but even compleat- 
ed them, a considerable time before she was 
mistress of the full powers of elocution. But 
when I direct my eyes tq Greece, your beloved 
Athens, my /Alticus, first strikes my sight, and 
is the brightest object in my view : for in that 
illustrious city the orator first made his ap* 
pearance, and it is there we shall find the 
earliest records of eloquence, and the first spe- 
cimens of a discourse conducted by rules of 
art.^' But even in Athens there is not a single 
production now extant which discovers any 
taste for ornament, or seems to have been the 
effort of a real orator, before the time of Peri- 
cles (whose name is prefixed to some orations 
which still remain) and his contemporary Thu- 
eydides ; who flourished,— not in the infancy 
of the state, but when it was arrived at its full 
maturity of power. It is, however, supposed, 

that 
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that Pisistratus (who lived many years be- 
fore) together with Solon, who was something 
older, and Clisthenes, who survived them both, 
\vere very able speakers for the age they lived 
in. But some years after these, as may be col- 
lected from the Attic annals, came the above- 
mentioned Themistocles, who is said to have 
been as much distinguished by liis eloquence 
as by his political abilities ; — and after him the 
celebrated Pericles, who, though adorned 
with every kind of excellence, was most ad- 
mired for his talents as a speaker. Cleottvalso, 
their contemporary, through a turbulent 
citizen, was allowed to be a tolerable orator* 
These were immediately succeeded by Alci- 
biades, Critias, and Theramenes ; the character 
of their eloquence may be easily inferred from 
the writings of Thucydides, who lived at the 
san^e time : their discourses were nervous and 
stately, full of sententious remarks, and so ex- 
cessively concise as to be sometimes obscure. 

But as soon as the force of a regular and a 
well-adjusted style was understood, a crowd of 
rhetoricians immediately appeared«^such as 
Gorgias the Leontine, Thrasymachus the Chal- 
cedonian, Protagoras the Abderite, and Hip- 
piaa the Elean, who were all held in great 

esteem^ 
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estfem,-^with many others of the same age^ 
who professed (it must be owned rather too 
arrogantly) to teach their scholars, — how the 
worse might be inade^ bij the force of eloquence^ 
to appear the better cause. But these were 
openly opposed by Socrates, who, by a subtle 
method of arguing peculiar to himself, took^ 
every opportunity to refute the principles of 
their art His instructive conferences pro- 
duced a number of intelligent men, and Phi- 
losophy is said to have derived her birth from 
him; not the doctrine of Physics^ which was of 
an earlier date, but that Philosophy which treats 
of men, and manners, and of the nature of 
good and evil. But as this is foreign to our 
present subject, we must defer the philoso- 
phers to another opportunity, and return to the 
orators, from whom I have ventured to make 
a short digression* When the professors^ 
therefore, aboveraentioned, were in the decline 
of life, Isocrates made his appearance, whose 
house stood open to all Greece as the school of 
eloquence. He was an accomplished orator, 
and an excellent teacher ; though he did not 
display his talents in the splendour of the 
forum, but cherished and improved within the 
walls of an obscure academy, that glory which, 

in 
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ih ny opinioiii no poet his ever yet acquired. 
He composed many valuable specimens of his 
art, and taught the principles of it to others ; 
and not only excelled his predecessors in every 
part of it, but first discovered that a certain 
metre should be observed in prose, though 
totally different from the measured rhyme of 
tiie poets. Before hinty the artificial structure 
and harmony of language was unknown ;-"-or 
if there are any traces of it to be discovered, 
they appear to have been made without design ; 
which, perhaps, will be thou^t a beauty :— 
but whatever it may be deemed, it was, in the 
present case, the elFect rather of native genius, 
or of accident, than of art and observation. 
For nature herself teaches us to close our sen- 
tences within certain limits ; and when they 
are duis confined to a moderate flow of ex* 
presston, they will frequently have an harmo* 
nious cadence : for the ear alone can decide 
what is full and complete, and what is defi-* 
cient ; and the courpe of our language will ne-* 
cessarily be regulated by our breath, in which 
it is excessively disagreeable, not only to fail, 
but even to labour. 

After Isocrates came Lysias, who, though 
not personally engaged in forensic causes, was 

Vgt. II. C a very 
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a very accurate and an elegant composeri and 
such a one as you might almost ve^iture to 
pronounce a tomplete orator : for Demodt* 
henes is! the man who approaches the chaise* 
ter so nearly; : that you may apply it to huu 
without lic^iitation. No keen/ noi artful turns 
could have iieen coDtrived.&Nr. ithe^pleadings lie 
has left behind him^. which he did not readily 
discover ;—?riothing could have been express* 
ed with greater nicety, or more clearly and 
poignantlyi than it has been already expressed 
by him ; — ^and nothing greater, nothing more 
rapid and forcible, nothing sidomed with a 
nobler elevationi either of language or' senti- 
ment, . can be conceived, than what is . to be 
found in his. orations. He was soon rivalled 
by hi$ conticmporaries Hyperides, iEschines, 
Lycurgus, Dinarchus, and Demades, (none of 
who$e writings are extant,) with many. others 
that might .be mentioned : for this age was 
adorned with i profusion of good orators ; and 
to the end pf this period appears to me to have 
flourished, .that: vigorous and blooming elo-* 
quence, which is distinguished by a natural 
beauty of composition, without disguise or;af<f 
/ectat:ipn. When these orators were in the. de- 
cline of. life, they were succeeded by Phale^ 
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reus, then in the prime of youth. He indeed 
surpassed them all in learnings hut was fitter to 
appear on the parade, than in the field ; and, 
accordingly, he rather pleased and entertained 
the Athenians, than inflamed their passions ; 
and marched forth into the dust and heat of 
the forum, not fi'om a weather-beaten tent, but 
from the shady recesses of Theopbrastus, a man 
of consummate erudition. He was the first who 
relaxed the force of eloquence, and gave her a 
aoft aqd tender air : and he rather chose to be 
agreeable, as indeed he was, than great and 
striking ; but agreeable in such a manner aa 
rather charmed, than warmed the mind of the 
hearer. His greatest ambition was to impress 
his audience with a high opinion of his ele- 
gance, and not, as Eupolis relates of Ptricles^ 
to animate as well as to please. 

You see, then, in the very city in which 
eloquence was bom and nurtured, how late it 
was before she grew to maturity ; for before 
t]bc time of Solon and Pisistratus, we meet 
with no one who is so much as mentioned as 
an able speaker. Tliese, indeed, if we com-; 
pute by the Roman date„ may be reckoned 
very ancient ; but if by that of the Athenians, 
we shall find them to be moderns. For though 
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they flourished in the reign of Servius Tul* 
lius^^ Athens had then sub^sted much longer 
than Rome has at present. I have not, how- 
ever, the least doubt that the power of elo- 
quence has been always moce or less conspi^ 
cuous. For Homer, we may suppose, would 
not have ascribed such superior talents of 
elocution to Ulysses and Nestor (one of whom 
he celebrates for his forcct and the other 
for his sweetness,) unless the art of speaking 
had then been held in some esteem ; nor 
could the poet himself have attained a s^le so 
finished, nor exhibit such fine specimens of 
oratory as we actually find in him. The time, 
indeed, in which he lived is undetermined : but 
we are certain that he flourished many years 
before Romulus, and as early at least as the> 
elder Lyqurgus, the legislator of the Spartans. 
But a more particular attention to the art, and 
a greater ability in the practice of it^ may be 
observed in Pisistratus. He was succeeded in 
the following century by Themistocles, who, 
according to the Roman date, was a person of 
the remotest antiquity ; but according to that 
of the Athenians, he was almost a modern. 
For he lived when Greece was in the height of 
her po wer^ and when the city of Rome had but 
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lately been emancipated from the shackles of 
regal tyranny ; — ^fbr the dangerous war with 
theVolsci, who were headed by Coriolanus 
(then a voluntary exile), happened nearly at the 
same time as the Persian war ; and we may 
add, that the fate of both commanders was 
remarkably similar. Each of them, after dis- 
tinguishing himself as an excellent citizen, 
being driven from his country by the insults 
of an ungrateful people, went over to the enemy : 
and each of them repressed the efforts of his 
resentment by a voluntary death. For though 
you, Thy Atticus, have represented the death of 
Coriolanas in a different manner, you must 
pardon melf I do not subscribe to the justness 
of your representation. 

You may use your pleasure, replied Atticus, 
with a smile t for it is the privilege of rhetori- 
cians to exceed the truth of history, that they 
may have an opportunity of embellishing the 
fate of their heroes : and accordingly, Clitar- 
chus' and Stratocles have entertained us with 
the same pretty fiction about the death of The* 
mistocles, which you have invented for Corio- 
lanus. Thucydides, indeed, who was himself 
an Athenian of the highest rank and merit, an4 
lived nearly at the same time, has only in- 
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formed us that he died, and was privatefy 
buried in Attica, adding, that it was suspect- 
ed by some that he had poisoned himself. But 
these ingenious writers have assured us, that, 
having slain a bull at the altar, he caught the 
blood in a large bowl, and, drinking it off, fell 
suddenly dead upon the ground. For this 
species of death had a tragical air, and might 
be described with all the pomp of rhetoric ; 
whereas the ordinary way of dying afforded 
no opportunity for ornament As it will, there- 
fore, suit your purpose, that Coriolanus should 
resemble Themistocles in every thing, I give 
you leave to introduce the fatal bowl ; and you 
may still farther heighten the catastrophe by a 
solemn sacrifice, that Coriolanus may appear 
in all respects to have been a second Themis- 
tocles, I am much obliged to you, said I, for 
your courtesy : but, for the future, I shall be 
more cautious in meddling with history when 
you are present ; whom I may justly commend 
as a most exact and scrupulous relator of the 
Koman history ; but nearly at the time we arc 
speaking of (though somewhat later) lived the 
?ibove-mentioned Periqles, the illustrious son of 
Xantippus, who first improved his eloquence by 
the friendly aids of literature ;~not that kind 
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6 f literature which treats professedly of the* art 
of speaking, of which there was then no regular 
system ; hut after he had studied underAnaxa^ 
gorasj the.naturaltsty he directed with alacrity 
his attention ^m abstruse and intricate spe-> 
culations to forensic and popular debates. All 
Athens was charmed iwith the sweetness of his 
language, and not only admired- him for .his 
fluency, but was ^ awed by the superioT ' force 
and'thd terrors of lus eloquence. 

This age, therefore, which may be considered 
as the infat^cy of the art, furnished Atliens with ' 
an omtor who almost reached the summit of 
his proftssion : for an emulation to shine in the 
forum is not iisually found amotig a. peopte 
who are either employed in settling the fbnn 
of their government, or engaged in war, or 
struggling with. difiiculftKs, or subjected to the 
arbitrary power of kings. Eloquence is the at- 
tendant of peace/ the companion of ease and 
prosperity, and the tender offspring i>f a fre^ 
and a well-established constitution.- Aris« 
totle, therefore, informs us, that when the 
tyrants were expelled fVom Sicily, and private 
property, after a long interval of servitude, 
was secured by the administration of justice, 
the Sicilians^ Coraxand Tisias (for this people 
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in gcneial, woe very quick and Mote> and had 
a natural tam fm* disqobitioo) first ^ttewfted 
to vrite jKCceptft on the art of dpeaUng^ Be- 
fore them^ he dxjs, no one spoke by pr^terib* 
ed method, cottformably to mlei c^arty though 
many discouraed very sensibly, and gjenerally 
from written notes : bat Proti^oras took the 
pains to compose a nnmber of dissertations^ on 
inch leadii^ and general topics as ate no\r 
called common places. Gorgias, he adds» did 
die same, and wrote panegyrics and inve^ttve^ 
on every subject : for he thought it ^n^a^ the 
proTiaee of an oeator to be able either to 
exaggemte,^ or cxtcauat^ as occasioik aa^ght 
ftqirire. Antiphon the fiJamniisiaii :Com« 
posed several essaya of the same species ; and 
(accofding! t& Tfancy didos^ a very resptcslable 
writer, wb(9 was preaeidt.tof hter him) pleaded 
a ca|yitai cause ia hi& own defence, with as 
much eloquence as had ever yet beendiapiayed 
by any ma0. But LjrsiaB was the first who 
openly pi^ssed ibc art ; and, sfiter him, 
Theod<)rus, bemg better versed in the tbeoiy 
than the p#aQi»ee of it^ began tot cosipose ora^ 
tifom fbr others to pronouaee.; bat confined to 
himself the art of composing' them.. Ia the 
same tnaaner, Isocrates at first decline to 
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teach the art, but wrote speeches for other 
people to deliver : on Which account, being 
often prosecuted for assisting, contrary to 
kw, to drctmvvent one or another of the par« 
ties in judgment, he left cff composing oratioM 
for other people and wholly applied Uq^self 
to prescribe ruks, and reduce them into a 
system. 

Thus, tiien, we have traced the birth and 
origin of the orators of Greece, who wer^ in^ 
deed, very ancient, as I have before observed, 
if we compute by the Raman annals ; but of 
a much later date, if we reckon by their 
own : for the Athenian state had signalized 
itself by a variety of great exploits, both at 
home and abroad, a considerable time before 
she became enamoured with the charms of 
elequence. But this noUe art was not com-^ 
mem to Greece in general, but almost peculiar 
to Athens. For who has ever heard of an 
Argive^ a Corinthian, or a Theban orator, at the 
times we are speaking of? unless^ perhaps^ 
some meiit of the kind may be allowed to 
Epaminoodas, who was a man of uncommoa 
erudition. But I have never read of a Lace*' 
demonian orator, from the earliest period of time 
to the pi^esenL For Menelaus himself, thoogb 
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said by Homer to have possessed a sweet elo- 
cution, is likewise described as a man of few 
words. Brevityi indeed, upou some occasions, 
is a real excellence ; but it is very far from 
being compatible with the general character of 
eloquence. The art .of speaking was likewise 
studied, .and admired, beyond the limits of 
Greece ; and the extraordinary honours, which 
were paid .to oratory have perpetuated the 
names of many foreigners who had the happi* 
uesa to excel in . it. For no sooner had elo- 
quepce veutured to sail from the Pirc^us, .but 
she traversed all the isles, and visited every part 
of Asia ; till at last infected With their man- 
ners, she lost all the purity and the healthy, 
complexion of the Attic style, arid indeed- 
almost forgot her native language. The Asi- 
atic orators, therefore, though not to be un-. 
dervalued for the rapidity and the copious 
variety of their elocution, were certainly too 
loose and luxuriant. But the Rhodians were 
of a sounder constitution^ and more resembled 
the Athenians. So much, tbe% for the 
Greeks ; for, perhaps what I have already said 
uf them, is more than was necessary. Respect- 
ing the necessity of it, answered Brutus, 
there is no occasion to speak : but what you 
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have said of them has entertained me so agree* 
ably, that instead of being longer, it has been 
much shorter than I ^ould have wished. A 
very handsome compliment, said I ; but it is 
time to begin with our own countrymen, of 
whom it is difficult to give any further account 
than what we are able to conjecture from our 
annals. 

For who can question the address, and the 
capacity of Brutus, the illustrious founder of 
your family ? That Brutus, who so readily dis- 
covered the meaning of the oracle, which jiro- 
mised the supremacy to him who should first, 
salute his mother i ^ That Brutus, who under 
the appearance of stupidity concealed the most 
exalted understanding ? Who dethroned and 
banished a ppwerful monarch, the son of an 
illustrious sovereign ? Who settled the s^te, 
which he had rescued from arbitrary power, 
by the appointment of an annual magistracy, 

a regular 

* The wordi here alluded to occor iDLiyy: Imperiam 
•ammnm Rome habcbit, gai restrAm primus, O jufenes, 
oscolam matri talent. This at first was interpreted of Tar. 
quin, who kissed his mother. Bat Brutus garo the words 
a different and more ingenious tarn, ^e illustrated their 
meaning, by falling down, and kissing the earth, the com- 
mon mother of all mankind. 



a regular system of laws, and 21 frtfc anfd open 
course of justice? And who abrogated the 
authority of bis colleagire^ th^t he might ba« 
iiisb from the city the smallest vestige of tbe 
regal nam* ?— Events, which could never 
have been produced without exerting the pow<* 
ers of persuasion !— We are likewise informed 
that a few years after the expulsion of the 
kings, when the Plebeians retired to the banks 
4^f the Anio, about three miles from tlie city, 
and had possessed themselves of what is called 
the uSacred Mount, M. Valerius the dictator 
appeased their fury by a public harangue; for 
which he was afterwards rewarded with the 
highest posts of honour, and was the first Ro- 
man who was distinguished by the surname of 
Maximus. Nor can L. Valeriusi Potitua be 
iupposed to have been destitute of the powers 
of utterance, who, after the odicmi which had 
been excited against the Patricians by the 
tyrannical government of the Decemviri^ re- 
conciled the people to the senate, by his 
prudent laws add conciliatory speeclies. Wfc 
may likewise suppose, that Appiiis Claudius 
was a man of some eloquence ; since he dis- 
suaded the senate from consenting to a peace 
with king Pyrrhus^ though they were much 
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to it The same might be said of 
Caitts Fabricius, who was dispatched to Pyr* 
rhus to treat for the ransom of his captive 
felloW'^citizens ; and of Titus Coruncanius, 
who a^ears, by the memoirs of the pontifical 
college, to have been a person of the greatest 
genius: and likewise of M. Curius (then a 
tribuna of the people) who, when the Interrex 
AppiHs the Btindj an able speaker, held the 
Coniitia contrary to law, by refusing ta admit 
any consuls of Plebeian rank, prevailed upon 
the senate to protest against the conduct of 
his antagonist ; which, if we consider that the 
Msenian law was not then in being, was a very 
bold attempt We may also conclude thatM. 
Pompilius was a man of abilities, who, in the 
time of his consulship, when he was solemn* 
azing a public sacrifice in tlie proper habit of 
his office, (for he was also a Flamen Carmen- 
talis) hearing of the mutiny and insurrection 
of the people against the senate, rushed imme- 
diately into the midst of the assembly, covered 
as he was with his sacerdotal robes, and 
quelled the sedition by his authority and the 
force of his elocution. I do not pretend to 
have historical evidence that the persons here 
montiooed were then reckoned orators, or that 
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any sort of reward or encouragement \ira$ 
given to eloquence : I only infer what appears 
very probable^^ It is also recorded^ that C. 
yiaminius, who, when tribune of the people 
proposed the law for dividing the conquered 
territories of the Gauls and Piceni among the 
citizens, and who, after his promotion to the 
consulship, was slain near the lake Thrasi* 
menus, became very popular by his$ofical ta« 
lents. Quintus Maximus Verrucosus was like- 
wise rieckoned a good speaker by his contem- 
poraries ; as was also Quintus Metellus, who^ 
in the second Punic war, was joints-consul 
with L* Veturius Philo. 

But the first person we have any certain ac- 
count of, who was publicly distinguished as 
an oratory and who really appears to have been 
such, was M. Cornelius Cethegus ; whose elo- 
quence is attested by Q. Enniu s, a voucher of 
the highest credibility ; since he actually heard 
him speak, and gave him this character after 
bis death ; so that there is no reason to suspect 
that he was prompted by the warmth of his 
friendship to exceed the bounds of truth, la 
the ninth book of bis annals, he has mentioned • 
him in the following terms : 
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AdHturoraiatCorntUu^ntaoUoqiienH 
OreCethtgus Marcu*^ Tudiiano collegm, 
Marci Filhu, 

Add the orator M. Cornelius Cethegus, ^$ 
much admired for his mellifiuent tongue ; 
who was the colleague of TuditanuSj and the 
son of Marcus. He expressly calls bim aa 
orator^ you see, and attributes to him a re- 
markable sweetness of elocution ; which, even 
in the present times, is an excellence of which 
few are possessed : for some of our modera 
orators are so insufferably harsh, that they may 
be said rather to bark than to speak« But 
what the poet so much admires in his friend, 
may certainly be considered as one of the prin- 
cipal ornaments of eloquence. He adds ; 

i s dictus^ ollis pofndaribw olimj 
Qvi turn vivebant homines^ aique itvum agitabant^ 
Flos delibatus poptdL 

Hi was called by his contemporaries^ the 
choicest fiawer of the state. A very elegant 
compUment ! for as the glory of a man is the 
strength of his mental capacity, so the brightest 
ornament of genius is eloquence; in which, 
whoever bad the happiness to excel, was beaa- 
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tifuUy styled, by the ancients, thejflower of the 
state ; and, as the poet immediately subjoins, 



Suadteque medulla : 



Tht wry marrow and quintessence of per* 
suasion. That which the Greeks call Ilcidar, 
(i. e. persuasion) and which it is the chief 
business of an orator to effect, is here called 
suada by Ennius ; and of this he commends 
Cethegus as the quintessence ; so that he 
makes the Roman orator to be himself the very 
substance of that amiable goddess, who is said 
By EupoHs to have dwelt on thelips of Pericles. 
This Cethegus was joint-consul with P. Tudi- 
tanus in the second Punic war ; at which time 
also M. Cato was qusestor, about one hundred 
and forty years before I myself was promoted 
to_the consulship ; which circumstance would 
have been absolutely lost, if it had pot been 
recorded by Ennius ; and the memory of that 
illustrious citizen^ as has probably been the 
case of many others, would have been buried 
in the ruins of antiquity. The manner of 
speaking which was then in vogue, may easily 
be collected frotn the writings of Nawus : 
for Nasvius died^ as we learn from thd menioin 
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of the tioMii wheA the persons abore^mentioiied 
were consuU ; though Varroi a most accHratb 
investigator of historical truth, thinks there 
is a mistake in tlus, and fixes the death of No- 
vins somethtng later. For Plautus died in the 
eonsnlship of P* Claudius and L. PoreiM^ 
twenty years after the consnlshi^ of tlie per* 
sons we have been speaking of, add when Cato 
was censor. Cato, therefore, must have been 
younger than Cethegns, for he was consul 
nine years alter him : but we always conaider 
him as ft person of the remotest andqurty, 
thongb he died in the consulship of Lncioa 
Marcius and M. Manilius, and bnt eighty- thrse 
years b^re my own promotion to the same 
office. * 

He is certainly, however, the most ancient 
orator we have, whose writings may claim owf 
attention ; unless aafy one is pleased oii ac« 
oount of the above nMntioned spcfech respect^ 
ing the peace with Pyrrhus, or a series of 
panegyrics On the dead, which I own, are still 
extent, to compliment Appius with that charac- 
ter. For it was customary in most families of 
note to preserve their images, their trophies 
of honour, and their memoirs, either to adorn 
a funeral When any of the family deceased, or 
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to perpetuate the fame of their ancestor's or 
•prove their 9wn nobility. But the truth of 
history ha3 been nauch corrupted by these em- 
•comiastk essays ; for many circumstances 
! were recorded in. them which never existed, 
3uch. as false triumphs^ a pretwded ^uccfls^ion 
of consulships, and false alliances and elevations, 
when, men of inferior rank were confounded 
with a noble family of the same name : as if 
I myself should pretend that I am descended 
from M. TuHius, who was a Patrician, and 
shared the consulship with Servius Sulpioius, 
about ten years after, the expulsion of the kings* 
But the real speeches of Gato are almost as 
numerous as those of Lysias the Athenian ; 
under whose name a great number are still ex-^ 
tant. Por Lysias was certaiply an Athenian ; 
because he not only died but received his : birth 
at Athens, and served all the offices. of the 
city ; though Timseus, a$ if he acted by the 
Licinian or the Mucian law, orders his return, 
to Syracuse. There is, however, a manifest re-r 
semblance between his character, and that of 
Cato : for they are both of them distinguished 
by their acuteness, their elegance, their agreea-^ 
ble humour, and their brevity. But the Greek 
has the happiness to be most admired ; for there 
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gre some who. are so extravagantly fond of 
him, as to prefer a graceful air to a vigorous 
constitutipn, and who are perfectly satisfied 
with a slender and an easy shape, if it is only 
atte nded with a moderate share of health. It 
must, however, be acknowledged, that even 
Lysias often displays a vigour of mind, which 
no humaq po\ver can excel ; though his mental 
frame is certainly more delicately wrought 
thj^n that, of Cato. Notwithstanding he has 
many admirers, who are charmed with him, 
merely on account pf his d^icacy. 

But as to Cato, wher^ will you find a mo^ 
dem orator who condescends to read him P^-^ 
nay, I might have said, who has the least 
knpwledge of him ? — ^And yet, good godt^! 
what a wonderful man 1 I say nothing of his 
merit as a citizeQi a senfitor, and a general ; 
we must coafine our attention to the orator. 
.Whoy then, has displayed more dignity as a 
panegyrist ?•— more severity as an accuser ?-•- 
greater acuteness of sentiments ? — or greater 
address in relating and informing ? Though 
he copaposed above a hundred and fifty ora«- 
tions^ (which I have seen and read) they are 
crowded with all the beauties of language and 
sentiment Let us select froipi these what d^ir 
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serves our notice and applause : they will sup« 
ply us with all the graces of oratory. Not 
to omit his Antiquities^ who will deny that 
these also are adorned with evety flower, and 
with all the lustre of eloquence ? and yet he 
has scarcely any admirers ; which some ages 
ago was the case of Philistus the Syracusan, 
and even of Thucydides himself. For as the 
lofty and elevated style of Theopompus soon 
diminished the reputation of their pithy and 
laconic harangues, which were sometimes 
scarcely intelligible from excessive brevity and 
quaintness ; and as Demosthenes eclipsed the 
glory of Lysias, so the pompous and stately 
elocution of the modems has obscured the 
lustre of Cata But many of us are defident 
hi taste and discernment, for we admire the 
Greeks for their antiquity, and what is called 
their Attic neatness^ and yet have never noticed 
the same quality in Cato. This was the dis« 
tinguishing character, say they, of Lysias and 
Hyperides. I own it, and I admire them for 
it : but why not allow a share of it to Cato ? 
They are fond, they tell us, of the Atth style 
of eloquence : and their choice is certainly 
judicious, provided they not only copy the dry 
bones, but imbibe the animal spirits of those 
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models* What they recommend, however, i%^ 
to do it justice, an agreeable quahty. But why 
must Lysias and Hyperides be so fondly ad*** 
mired, while Cato is entirely overlooked ? Hia 
language indeed has an antiquated air, and 
some of his expressions are rather too harsh 
and inelegant* But let us remember that this 
was the language of i\m time : only change 
and modernize it, which it was not in his power 
to do ;— -add the improvements of number and 
cadence, give an easier turn to his sentences, 
aQd regulate the structure and connection of 
his words (which was as Kttle practised even by 
the older Xjrredcs as by him) and you will find 
no one who can claim the preference to Cato* 
The Greeks themselves acknowledge that the 
chief beauty of composition results from the 
frequent use of those tralatitious forms of 
expression which they call tropa, and of those 
various attitudes of language and sentiment 
which they call figures : but it is ahno&t in- 
credible in what copiousness and with what 
amazing variety, they are aB employed by Cato» 
I knowi ind<^, that be is not tnfiiciently 
polished, and that recourse must be had to a 
more perfect model for imitation ; for far is an 
author of sncb antiquity, that he is the oldctt 
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now extant, whose writings can be read with 
patience ; and the ancients, in general, acquired' 
a much greater reputation in every other art, 
than in that of speaking. But who that has}* 
seen the statues of the moderns, will not per- 
ceive in a moment, that the figures of Cana- 
chus are too stiff and formal^ to resemble life ? 
Those of Calamis, though evidently harsh> are 
somewhat softer. Even the statues of Myron 
are not sufficiently alive : and yet you would 
not hesitate to pronounce them beautiful. But 
those of Polycletes are much finer, and, in my 
mind, completely finished. The case is the 
same in painting ; for in the works of Zeuxis, 
Polygnotus, Timanthes, and several other 
masters, who confined themselves to the use of 
four colours, we commend the air and the 
symmetry of their figures; but in £tion, Ni- 
comachus, Protogenes, and Apelles, every 
thing is finished to perfection. This I be-^ 
lieve, will hold equally .true in all the other 
arts ; for there is not one of them which was 
invented and carried to perfection at the same 
time. I cannot doubt, for instance^ that there 
were many poets before Homer : we may infer 
it from those very songs which he himself in* 
forms us were sung at the feasts of the Ph«a- 
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ei^tas, lihd'of the profligate suitors df Bene**, 
lope.- Nay, to go no farther, what is become 
of the ancient poems of our own countrymen i 

Sucli as the fauns and rustic bards composed. 
When none the rocks of poetry had cross'd, 
NerwishM to form his style by rules of art. 
Before this venf rous man : &e. 

« * 

Old Etinius h^re speaks of himself; nor does 
he carry his boast beyond^the bbiirids of truth: 
the case being really as he describes it. For 
we had only an Odyssey in Latin, ' which re- 
sembled one of the rough and unfinished 
statues of Daedalus ; and some dramatic 
pieces of Livius, which will scarcely, bear a 
second reading«t This Livius exhibited his 
first performance at Rome in the consulship of 
M. Tuditanus, and C. Clodius the son of Cau- 
cus, the year before Ennius was born, ami, ac« 
cording to the account of my friend A'tticus^ 
(whom I choose to follow) the five hundred 
and fourteenth from the building of the city* 
But historians are not agreed about the date of 
the year* Attius informs us that Livius was 
taken prisoner at Tarentum by Quintus Max- 
imus in his fifth . consulship, about thirty 
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yettft after lie ti n\d by Atticiit, Mid 6Qr 
ancient annalsi to have intfodncefl ibe dr^ma^ 
He adds that he exhibited his first dramatle 
piece about eleven years after, in the consul-^ 
^hip of C« Cornelius and Q« M iqucius, at the 
public games which Salinator had vow^ to 
the goddess of youth for his victory over the 
Senones. But in this, Attius was so far mis* 
taken, that Ennius, when the persons above* 
mentioned were consulsj was forty yeary <4d : 
so tliat if Livius was of the same age, as in 
ibis case he would have been, the first drama* 
tic author we had must have been younger 
than Plautus and Naevius, who had exhibited 
% great number of plays before the time he 
specifies. 

If these remarks, my Brutus, appear un* 
suitable to the subject before us, you m«ist 
throw the whole blame upon Atticus, who has 
inspired me with a strange curiosity to enquire 
into the age of illustrious men, and the re* 
specti ve times of their appearance. On the 
contrary, said Brutus, I am highly pleased that 
you have carried your attention so far ; and I 
think your remarks well adapted to the curious 
task you hwi undertaken, the giving us a his- 
tory of the different classes of orators in iimr 

proper 
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ptoper order/ Vbu understand me right, 
1 ; and I heartily wish those venerablis 
were still extant, which Cato informs us, 
in his Antiquities, used to be sung by every 
guest in his turn at the homely feasts of our 
ancestors, many ages before, to commemorate 
the feats of their heroes. But the Punic war 
of that antiquated poet, whom Ennius ao 
proudly ranks among the Jauns and rustic 
iards^ affords me as exquisite a pleasure as the 
finest statue that was ever formed by Myron. 
Ennius, I allow, was a more finished writer : 
but if he had reajly undervalued the other, as he 
pretends to do, he would scarcely have omit* 
ted such a bloody war as the first PuniCj when 
lie attempted professedly to describe all the 
wars of the republic. Nay he himself assigns 
the reason. 

Others (isid he) that cruel war ba? e %ung : 

Very true, and they have $ung it with great 
Order and predsion, though not, indeed, ia 
such elegant strains as yourself. This you 
ought to have acknowledged, as you mustxCaer- 
taualy be conscious that you have borrowed 
«tSiQy ornaments from Nasvius ; or if you re- 

5 fuse 
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fuse to own it, I shall tell you plainly that you 
have pilfered thetn. t 

Contemporary with the Cato above-men- 
tioned (though somewhat older) were C. Fla- 
niinius, C. Varro, Q Maximus, Q. Metellus^ 
P. Lentulus^ and P. Crassus who was joint 
consul with the elder Africaniis. This Scipio, 
we are told, was not destitute of the powers 
of elocution : but his son, who adopted the 
younger Scipio (the spn of Paulus JEmilius) 
would have stood foremost in the list of ora- 
tors> if he had possessed a firmer constitution. 
This is evident from a few speeches^ and a 
Greek History of his^ which are very agreeably 
written. 

In the same class we may place Sextus 
iEllus, who was the best, lawyer of his time/ 
and a ready speaker. A little after tfaeaei 
flourished C. Sulpicius Gallus, who was better 
acquainted with the Grecian literature than all 
the re?t of the nobility, and to his reputation 
as a graceful orator, he added the highest 
accomplishments in every other respect ; for a 
more copious and splendid way of speaking 
began now to prevail. When this Sulpicius, 
in quality of praetor, was celebrating the pub- 
lic shews in honour of Apollo, died the poet 
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KnniuSj in the consulship of Q. Marcias and 
Cn. Servilius, after exhibiting his tragedy of 
Thyestes. At the same time lived Tiberius 
Gracchus, the son of Publius, who was twice 
consul and censor : a Greek oration of his to the 
Rhodians is still extant, and. he bore the cha* 
racter of a worthy citizen, and an eloquent 
speaker. We are likewise told that P. Scipio 
Nasica, sumamed Corculum *> as a favourite of 
the people, and who also had the honour to be 
twice chosen consul and censor, was esteemed 
an able orator : To him we may add L. Len-- 
tulus^ who was joint consul with C. Figulus ; 
-^Q. Nobilior, the son of .Marcus, who was 
inclined to the study of literature by his father's 
example, and presented Ennius (who had 
served ulider his father in iEtolia) with the 
freedom of the city, when he founded a colony 
in quality of triumvir: and his colleague 
T. Annius Luscus, who is .said to have been 
tolerably eloquent. We are likewise informed 

that 
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' His name was P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. From Come* 
lius^ as being a farourite of the people, he was called Cor» 
advmj the littk heart of the people. In our language, with 
aesrer affinity to his real name, ha might have been styled 
kernel of the people. 
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that L. Paiilusy the father of Africanus, 
defended the chanu:ter of an eminent citizen in 
a public speech ; and that Cato, who died in 
Ae SSd year of his age, was then living, and 
actually j^ded, that very year, against the 
defendant Servius Galba, in the open forunr, 
with great eaei^ and spirit :~>he has left a 
copy of this oration behind him 

But when Cato was in the decline of life> a 

crowd of orators, all younger than himselfi 

made their appearance at the same time t for 

A. Albinua, who wrote a histoiy in Greek, and 

shared the consulship with L. Lucullus, Was 

greatly admired for his learning and elocution : 

and nearly ranked with him Serviua FulviuSj 

and Servius Fabios Pktor, the latter of whom 

was well acquainted with the laws of his eonn- 

try, the Belles Lettres, and the History of 

Antiquity. Quintus Fabtus Labeo likewise 

excelled in the same accomplishments. But 

Q. Metellns^ whose four sons attained the con<« 

ittlar dignity, was admired^ for his eloquence 

beyond the rest ;— he undertook the defence 

of L. Cotta^ when accused by Africanus, — and 

composed many other speechesy particularly 

that against Tiberiiis Giacchns, of which we 

have 
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have a fall account in the annals of C. FanninSp 
L. Cotta himself was likewise reckoned a skiU 
ful speaker ; ' but C. Lselius, and P. Africanus 
were allowed by all to be more finished orators ; 
their orations are still extant, and may serre as 
9pecimens of their respective abilities. But 
Servius Galbit, who somewhat preceded dther 
of them in years, was indisputably the best 
speaker of the age. He was the first among 
the Romans who displayed the proper and 
distinguishing talents of an orator ; such as, 
digressing from his subject to embellish and 
diversify it, — soothing or alarming the pas- 
sionsj exhibiting every circumstance in the 
strongest light, — ^imploring the compassion of 
his audience, -«and artfully enlarging on those 
topics, or general principles of prudence or mo- 
rality* on which the stress^ of his argument de- 
pended : and yet, I know not how, though be 
is allowed to have been the greatest orator ,of 
his time, the orations he has left are more ina* 

nimated 

* The original is Yeterator ha^H^as. He waa deemed m 
enforoM) L e« he ponesacd all the ikiil of ioog-eoBtinaed prlu^* 
tice. 8es« Pompeiaa interpreto ▼etenitereB> colli di fUcH 
mmuUar^rumtfrendarumvHustate. 
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nimated and have more the air of antiquity 
than those of Lselius, or Scipio, or even of 
Cato himself. Their beauties have so decayed 
with age, that scarcely any thing remains of 
them, but the bare skeleton. In the same 

• • • 

manner, though both Laelius and Scipio are 
greatly extolled for their abilities; the pre- 
ference was giving to Laslius as a speaker ; and 
yet his oration, in defence of the privileges of 
the Sacerdotal college, has no gieater merit 
than any one that might be named of the nu- 
merous speeches of Scipio. Nothing, indeed, 
cap be sweeter apd milder than that of Las- 
lius, nor could any thing have been urged with 
greater dignity to support the honour of reli- 
gion : but, of the two, Lselius appears to me to 
be less polished, and to bespeak more of the 
mould of time than Scipio ; and, as different 
speakers have different tastes, he had, in my 
mind, too strong a relish for antiquity, and 
was too fond of using obsolete expressions* 
But such is the jealousy of mankind^ that they 
will not allow the same person to be possessed 
of too many perfections. For, as in military 
prowess they thought it impossible that any 
man could vie with Scipio, though Lselins had 
not a little distinguished himself in the wsrr 
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with Viriatbus ; so for learnings eloquence^ an4 
'Wisdom, though each was allowed to be above 
the reach of any other competitor, they adjudg^. 
ed the preference to , Laelius. Nor was this 
the opinion of^ the pubFic only, but it seems to 
have been allowed by mutual consent between 
themselves : for it was then a general custom, 
as candid in this respect as it was fair and just 
in every other, to give his due to each, 

I accordingly remember that P. Rutiliusr 
Rufus once told me at Smyrna, that when he 
was a young man, the two consuls P. Scipio 
and D, Brutus, by order of the senate, tried a 
capital cause of great consequence, Forsevera 
persons of note having been murdered in the 
Silau Forest, and the domestics, and some of 
the sons, of a company of gentlemen who farm-» 
ed the taxes of the pitch-manufactory, being 
charged with the fact, the consuls were ordered 
to try the cause in person. Lielius, he said, 
spoke very sensibly and elegantly, as indeed he 
always did, on th$ side of the farmers of the 
customs. But the consuls, after bearing 
l)oth sides, judging it necessary to refer the 
matter to a second trial, the same Lselius, a 
few days after, pleaded their cause again with 

more 
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more accuraeyi and much better than at first 
The affair, however, was once more put off for 
a f urthei hearing. Upon this, when his clients 
attended Lffilius to his own house, and, after 
thanking him for what he had already done, 
earnestly begged him not to be disheartened 
by the fatigue he liad suffered ;-— he assured 
them he had exerted his utmost to defend 
their reputation ; but frankly added, that he 
thought their cause would be more effectually 
supported by Servius Galba, who possessed 
talents more powerful and penetrating than his 
own. They, accordingly, by the advice of 
Lselius, requested Galba to undertake it. To 
this he consented ; but with the greatest 
modesty and reluctance, out of respect to the 
illustrious advocate he was going to succeed :— 
and as he had only the next day to prepare 
himself, he spent the whole of it in considering 
and digesting his cause. When the day of trial 
was come, Rutilius himself, at the request of 
the defendants, went early in the morning to 
Galba, to give him notice of it, and conduct 
htm to the court in proper time. But till word 
was brought that the consuls were going to 
the bench, lie confined himself in his study, 
where he suffered no one to be admitted ; and 

continued 
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coBtinoed ^ety busy in dictatif^g t6 hl4 ama^ 
fluenses, several of whom (as itid«ed he often 
used to do) he kept fully employed at thtf 
^ame thne. While he was thus engaged, being 
informed that it was^ high time for him to ap^ 
pear in court, he left his hoase with that ani^ 
mation and glow of countenance, that yod 
would have thought he had not only prepared 
his cause, but actually carried it. Rutiliutf 
added, a& another circum^ance worth noticing 
that his scribes, who attended him to the bar, 
appeared excessively fatigued: tr6itt whence 
he thought it probable that he was equally 
warm and vigorous in the composition, as itt 
the delivery of his spf^ches. Bot to conclude 
the story, Galba pleaded his cause before 
Lselius himself, and a very numerous and atten^^ 
tive audience, with such uncommon force and 
dignity, that every part of his oration received ' 
the applause of his hearers : and so powerfully 
did he move the feelings, and ensured the sym- 
pathy of the judges, that his clients were im- 
mediately acquitted of the charge, to the satis** 
faction of the whole court. 

As, therefore, the two principal qualities 
required in an orator^ are perspicuity in stating 
the subject, and dignified ardour lA moving 
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tbe passions ; and as he who fires and inflames 
his audience, will always effect more than he 
who can barely inform and amuse them ; we 
may conjecture from the above narrative, with 
which I was favoured by RuUUus, that Laelius 
was most admired for his elegance/and Galba 
for his pathetic force. But the energy peculiar 
to him was most remarkably exerted, w^hen, 
having in his prastorship put to death some 
Lusitanians, contrary (it was believed) to his 
previous and express engagement; — ^T. Libo 
the tribune exasperated the people against him, 
and preferred a bill which was to operate 
against his conduct as a subsequent law. M • 
Cato (as I have befora^ mentioned) though 
extremely old, spoke in support of the bill 
with great vehemence; which speech he insert- 
ed in his book of Antiquities^ a few days, or 
at most only a month or two, before his death. 
On this occasion, Galba refusing to plead to 
the charge, and submitting his fate to the 
generosity of the people, recommended his 
children to their protection, with tears in his 
eyes ; and particularly his young ward the son 
of C. Gallus Sulpicius, his deceased friend, 
whose orphan state and piercing cries, which 
were the more regarded for the sake of his 

illustrious 
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illustrious father, excited their pity in a won- 
derful manner ; — ^and thus (as Cato informs us 
in his history) he escaped the flames which 
would otherwise have consumed him, by 
employing the children to move the compassion 
of the people. I likewise find (wh?it may be 
easily judged from his orations still extant) 
that his prosecutor Libo was a man of some 
eloquence. As I concluded these remarks 
with a short pause ; — What can be the reason, 
said Brutus, if there was so much merit in the 
oratory of Galba, that there is no trace of it 
to be seen in his orations ;— -a circumstance 
which I have n? opportunity to be surprised 
at in others, who have left nothing behind 
them in writing. 

The reasons, said I, why some have not 
written any thing, and others not so well as 
they spoke, are very different. Some of our 
orators, as being indolent, and unwilling to add 
the fatigue of private to public business, do 
not practise composition : for most of the ora- 
tions we are now possessed of were written not 
before they were spoken, but some time after- 
wards. Others did not choose the trouble of 
improving themselves ; to which nothing more 
contributes than frequent \vriting ; and as to 
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perpetuating the fame of their eloquence, they 
thought it unnecessary ; supposing that their 
eminence in that respect was suthciently esta- 
blished already, and that it would be rather dU 
miaished than increased by submitting any writ- 
ten specimen of it to the arbitrary test o£ 
criticism. Some also were sensible that they 
spoke much better than they were able to 
write ; which is generally the case of those 
who have a great genius, but little leaniin^ 
such as Servius Galba. When he spoke, he was 
perhaps so much animated by the force of his 
abilities^ and the natural warmth and impe- 
tuosity of his temper, that hk. language- was 
rapid, bold, and striking; but afterwards, 
when he took up the pen in his leisure hours, 
and his passion had sunk into a calm, his elo- 
cution became dull and languid. This indeed 
can never happen to tliose whose only aim is 
to be neat and polished ; because an orator may 
always be master of that discretion which will 
enable him both to speak and write in the 
same agreeable manner : but no man can revive 
at pleasure the ardour of his passions ; and 
when that has once subsided, the fire and 
pathos of his language will be extinguished. 
This is the reason, why the calm and easy spi- 
rit 



rit of Laelius seems still to breathe in his wri- 
titigs, whereas the vigour of Galba is entirely 
withered away. 

We may also reckon in the number of mid- 
dling orator.% the tvro brothers L. and Sp. 
Mnmmius, both whose orations are still in 
berag : — the style of Lucius is plain and anti- 
quated; but that of Spurius, though equally 
unembellished, is more 'close and compact ; 
for he was well versed in the doctrine of the 
Stoics. The orations of Sp. Alpinus, their 
contemporary, are very numerous: and wc 
have several by L. and C. Aurelius Oresta, 
who were esteemed indifferent speakers, P. 
Popilius also was a worthy citizen, and Tiad a 
moderate share of elocution : but his §on 
Caius was really eloquent. To thest we may 
add C. Tuditanus, who was not only very 
polished, and graceful, in his manners and 
appearance, but had an- elegant turn of ex* 
pression ; and of the same class Was M. •Oc- 
tavius, a man of inflexible constancy in eyery 
just and laudable measure; and who, after 
being insulted and disgraced in the most pub- 
lic manner, defeated his rival Tiberius Grac- 
chus by the mere dint of his perseverance. 
Buf M. iEmilius Lepidus, who was surnamed 
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Porcina, and flourisbed at the same time cte 
Galba, though he was indeed something 
younger, was esteemed an orator of the first 
eminence ; and really appears, from his orations 
which are still extant, to have been a masterly 
writer. For he was the first speaker, among 
the Romans, who gave us a specimen of the 
easy gracefulness of the Greeks ; and who was 
distinguished by the measured flow of his 
language, and a style regularly polished and 
improved by art His manner was carefully 
studied by C. Carbo and Tib. Gracchus, two 
accomplished youths, who were nearly of an 
age: but we must defer their character as 
public speakers, till we have finished our ac- 
count of their elders. For Q. Pompeius, con- 
sidering the time in which he lived, was no 
contemptible orator, and actually raised him- 
self to the highest honours of the state by his 
own personal merit, and without being recom- 
mended, as usual, by the. quality of his ances- 
tors. Lucius Cassius too derived his influence, 
which was very considerable, not indeed from 
the highest powers, yet from a tolerable share 
of eloquence: for it is remarkable that lie 
made himself popular, not, as others did, by 
his complaisance and liberality, but by the 
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gloomy rigour and' severity of his manners. 
His law for collecting the votes of the people 
by way of ballot, was strongly opposed by the 
tribune M. Antius firiso, who was supported 
by M. Lepidus, one of the consuls : and it \ns 
afterwards objected to Africanus, that Briso 
dropped the opposition by his advice. At this 
time the two Scipios were very serviceable to a 
number of clients by their superior judgment, 
and eloquence ; but still more so by their ex- 
tensive interest and popularity. But the writ- 
ten speeches of Pompeius (though it must be 
owned they have rather an antiquated air) dis- 
cover an amazing sagacity, and are very far 
from being dry and ^spiritless. 

To these we must add P. Crassus, an orator 
of uncommon merit, who was quaUfied for the 
profession by the united efforts of art and na- 
ture, and enjoyed some other advantages 
which were almost peculiar to his family. For 
he had contracted an affinity with that accom- 
plished speaker Servius Galba above-mention- 
ed, by giving his daughter in marriage to 
Galba's son: and being likewise himself the 
•on of Mucins, and the brother of P. Scsvola, 
he had a fine opportunity at home (which he 
made the best use of) to gain a thorough 
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knowledge of the pivil law* He was a mail of 
unusual applicatioQ, and wae much beloved by 
hiB fellow-citizens ; being constantly employ^ 
ed either in giving his advice, or pleading 
causes in the forum. Contemporary with the 
speakers I have mentioned were the two C. 
Fanniiy the sons of C. and M. one of wbom> 
(the son of C.) who was joint consul with 
Pomitius, has left us an excellent speech 
gainst Gracchus^ wlio proposed the admission 
of the Latin and Italian alliea to the freedom 
of Rome. Do you really tbinkj tben^ said 
Attiousi that Ftnniuf was the author of that 
oration ? For when we were young, there were 
different opinions about it Some asserted it 
was written by C. Persius, a man of lettersj 
and much extolled for his learning by Luci- 
lius : and others believed it the joint vproduc** 
tion of a number of noblemen, each of whom 
contributed his best to complete it This I 
rememberi ^aid I ; but I could never persuade 
myself to coincide with either of them« Their 
suspicion, I believe, was entirdy founded on 
the character of Fannius, who was only 
reckoned among the middling orators ; where-r 
as the speech in question is esteemed the best 
which the time afforded. But, on tl» other 

hand, 
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band, it b too much of a piece to have been 
the mingled composition of many: for the 
flow of the periods, and the turn of the lan- 
guage, are perfectly similar, throughout the 
whole of it— -and as to Fersius, if he had 
composed it fpr Fannius to pronounce, Grac* 
chu$ would certainly have taken some potice 
pf it in his reply ; because Fannius raUies 
Gracchus pretty severely, in one part of i^ 
for employing Menelaus of Marathon, and 
several others, to compose his speeches. We 
may add that Fannius himself was no con* 
temptible orator : for he pleaded a number of 
^use9i and his tribuneship, which was chiefly 
conducted under the management and direc* 
tton of P. Africanus, exhibited much oratoiy. 
But the other C. Fannius, (the son of M.) 
and son-in-law of C. Lselius, was of a rougher 
cast, both in his temper and manner of speak- 
ing. By the advice of his father-in-law, (of 
whom, by the bye, he was not remarkably 
fond, because he had not voted for his admis* 
sion into the college of augurs, but gave the 
preference to his younger son-in-law Q. Seas- 
vola ; though Lselius politely excused himself^ 
by saying that the preference was not given 
to the youngest son, but to hb wife the eldest 

daughter, ) 
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daughter,) by his advice, I say, he attended 
the lectures of Pansetius. His abilities as a 
speaker may be easily inferred from his history, 
which is neither destitute of elegance, nor a 
perfect model of composition. As to his bro- 
ther Mucins, the augur, whenever he was called 
upon to defend himself, he always pleaded his 
own cause ; as, for instance, in the action 
which was brought against him for bribery by 
T. Albucius. But he was never ranked among 
the orators ; his chief merit being a critical 
knowledge of the civil law, and an uncommon 
accuracy of judgment. L. Cselius Antipater, 
likewise (as you may see by his works), was an 
elegant and a perspicuous writer for the time 
he lived in ; he was also an excellent ^ lawyer, 
and taught the principles of jurisprudence 
to many others, particularly to L. Crassus. 

As to Caius Carbo and T. Gracchus, I wish 
they had been as well inclined to mamtain 
peace and good order in the state, as they 
were qualified to support it by their eloquence : 
their glory would then have never been ex- 
celled. But the latter, for his turbulent tri- 
buneship, which he entered upon with a heart 
full of resentment against the great and good, 
en account of the odium he had brought upon 

himself 
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himself by the treaty of Numantia, was slain 
by the hands of the republic : and tlie other, 
being impeached of a seditious affectation of 
popularity, rescued himself from the severity 
of the judges by a voluntary death. That 
both of them were excellent speakers, is very 
plain from the general testimony of their con* 
jtemporaries : for as to their speeches jiow ex-i 
tant, though I allow them to be very skilful 
and judicious, they are certainly defective in 
elocution.. Gracchus had the advantage of 
being carefully instructed by his mother Cor- 
nelia from his very childhood, and his mind 
was enriched with all the stores of Grecian 
literature : for he was constantly attended by 
the ablest masters from Greece, and particular- 
ly, in his youth, by Diophanes of Mitylene, 
who was the most eloquent Grecian of his 
age: but though he was a man of uncommon 
genius, he had but a short time to improve 
and display it. As to Carbo, his whole life 
was spent in trials, and forensic debates. He 
IS said, by very sensible men who heard him, 
and> among others^ by our friend L. Gellius, 
who lived in Im family in the time of his con- 
sulship, to have been a sonorous, a fluent, and 
a spirited speaker^ and likewise, upon occasion^ 
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very pathetic, very engaging, and excessively 
humorous : Gellius used to add, that he ap*- 
plied himself very closely to his studi<>s, and 
bestowed much of his time in writing and pri^ 
Tate declamation. He was^ therefore, esteem- 
ed the best pleader of his time ; for no sooner 
had he began to distinguish himself in the 
forum, but the depravity of the age gave birth 
to a number of law*suits; and it was first 
found necessary, in the time of his youth, to 
settle the form of public trials, which had 
never been done before. We accordingly find 
that L. Piso, then a tribune of the people, was 
the first who proposed a law against bribery • 
which he did when Censorinus and Manilius 
were consuls. This Piso too was a professed 
pleader, who moved and opposed a great 
number of laws : he left some orations behind 
bim, which are now lost, and a book of annals 
very indifferently written. But in the public 
trials, in which Carbo was concerned, the as- 
sistance of an able advocate had become more 
necessary than ever, in consequence of the law 
for voting by ballots, which was proposed and 
carried by L. Cassius, in the consulship of Le- 
pidus and Mancinus. 
I have likewise been often assured by the 
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poet Attitflj (apt ivtitmaite friead of his) that 
your asicettor IX Briiti^ the aon of M. was 
BO ioel^g^fe apeakcr ; and that for the tbne he 
Uved hi^ he was weU veraed both in the Greek 
and Roman literature. He ascribed the same ac- 
complishiBe&ts to Q. Maximus^ the grandson 
of L« Pauhis : ajad added that, a little prior ta 
Maxiaius> the Seipio, by whose instigatioa 
(though only ia a private capacity^ T. Grac- 
chus was assasaiAatedj was not only a man of 
great ardour ia all other respects^ but ^*ery 
warm and spirited in his manner of speaking. 
P. I>ntulua too, the Father of the senate, had 
a sufficient sbare of eloquence fox an honest 
and useful magistrate^ About the same time 
L. Furitts Philus was thought to speak our 
language aa elegantly, and more correctly than 
any other man ; P. Scsvola to be very acute 
and judicious^ and rather more fluent than 
Philus; M. Manilius to possess almost an equai 
share of judgment with the latter ; and 
Appius Claudius to be equally fluent, but more 
warm and pathetic. M. Fulvius Fiaccus, and 
C. Cato the nephew of Afiicanus, were like- 
wise tolerable orators : some of the writings of 
Flaccus are still ia being, in which nothing, 
howefire^ ia ta he seea but die mere schokir. 

P, Decius 
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P* Decius wa* a professed rival of Flaccus ; he 
too was not destitute of eloquence ; but his 
style was too bold^ as his temper was too vio« 
knt M. Drusus, the son of C. who, in his 
tribuneship, baffled^ his colleague Gracchus 
(then raised to the same office a second time) 
was a nervous speakerj and a man of great po-* 
pularity : and next to him was his brother C. 
Drusus. Your kinsman also, my Brutus, (M. 
Pennus) successfully opposed the tribune 
Gracchus, who was something younger than 
himself. For Gracchus was quasstor^ and 
Pennus (the son of that M, who was joint 
consul with Q. ^lius) was tribune, in the 
consulship of M. Lepidus and L. Orestes : but 
after enjoying the asdileshipt and a prospect of 
succeeding to the highest honours, he was 
snatched off by an untimely death. As to T. 
Flaminius, whom I myself have seen^ I can 
learn nothing but that he spoke our language 
with great accuracy. 

To 

^Baffled.'} In the orjginal it fnnsy Caium Gracdium coUe^ 
gamy iierum Tribunumy fecit: but this was uadoubtedlj a 
mistake of the tradscriber, as being contrary not only to 
tke truth of History^ but to Cicero*s own account of ^e 
matter in Lib. IT. De Ftmbas. Pighius therefore has yery 
properly recommended the vfordfregii Instead of feciL 
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To these we may join C. Curio, M. Scaurus, 
P. Rutilius, and C. Gracchus. It will not be 
amiss to give a short account of Scaurus and 
Rutilius; neither of whom, indeed, had the 
reputation of being a first-rate orator, though 
each of them pleaded a number of causes. But 
some deserving men, who were not remarkable 
for their genius, may be justly commended for 
their industry ; not that the persons I am 
speaking of were really destitute of genius, but 
only of that particular kind of it which dis- 
tinguishes the orator. For it is of little con* 
sequence to discover what is proper to be said, 
unless you are able to express it in a free . and 
agreeable manner: and even that will be in- 
sufficient, if not recommended by the voice, 
the look, and the gesture. It is needless to add 
that much depends upon art: for though, 
even without this, it is possible, by the mere 
f6rce of nature, to say many striking things; 
yet, as they will after all be nothing more tlian 
so many lucky hits, we shall not be able to 
repeat them at our pleasure. The style of 
Scaurus, who was a very sensible and honest 
man, was remarkably grave, and commanded 
the respect of the hearer : so that when he was 
speaking for his client, you would rather have 

thought 
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thought he was giving evidence in his favour, 
than pleading his cause. This manner of speak- 
ings however, though but indifferently adapted 
to the bar» was very much so to a calm debate 
in the senate, of which Scaurus was then 
esteemed the father : for it not only bespoke 
hisprudence, but what Mras still a more im« 
portant recommendation, his credibility. This 
advantage, which it is not easy to acquire by 
art, he derived entirely from nature : though 
you know that even here we have some pre- 
cepts to assist us. We have several of his 
orations still extant, and three books inscribed 
to L. Fufidias, containing the history of his 
own life, which, though a very useful work, is 
s^rcely read by any body. But the Institution 
of Cyrus, by Xenophon, is read by every one ; 
which, though an excellent performance of the 
kind, is much less adapted to our manners and 
form c£ government, and not superior in merit 
to the honest simplicity of Scaurus. Fufidius 
himself was likewise a tolerable pleader. 

But Rutilias was distinguished by his solemn 
and austere way of speaking ; and both of 
them were naturally warm, and spirited. Ac- 
cordingly^ after they had rivalled each other 
for the consulship, he who had lost his election^ 

immediately 
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iiBmediately sued hia co^ipetitor far bribery ^ 
and Sxaurus, the defendant, being honoui^Ujr 
acquitted of the qhwge, returned tbe conapli-* 
ment to Rutilius^ by commencing a ^imiliar 
prosecution again&t kim. Rutilius was a man 
of grea,t industry and application ; for which 
^e wa^ the more respected, beca^se, besides hia 
pleadings, he undertook the office, (which was 
a very troublesome one) of giving advice to all 
who applied to him, in loatters of law* His 
orations are very dry, but his juridical remarks 
«re excellent : for h^ was % learped man, and 
well versed in the (rreek literature, and was 
likewise an attentive and constant heaier of 
Panstitts, and a thorough proficient ^n the doc* 
trine of the Stoics ; whose method of discours- ' 
ing^ though very close and art£ul, is too pe- 
cise, and not at all adapted to engage the at* 
tei^^tion of common people. That ^elf- confi- 
dence, therefore, which h so peculiar to the 
i;ect, was displayed by him with amazing firm* 
neas and resolution ; for though he w^^s per- 
fectly innocent of the charge, a prosecution was 
commenced against him for bribery, (a trial 
which raised a violent commotion in the city) 
«^^an^ yet though L. CrassusandM. Anljoniu^, 
bpth of qQn«i}l»r j/ignity, were, at that time, in 
>yoL. II. F very 
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veiy high repute for their eloquence, he refus*' 
ed the assistance of either ; being determined 
to plead his cause himself^ which he accordingly 
did. C. Cotta^ indeed, who was his nephew, 
made a short speech in his vindication, which 
he spoke in the true style of an orator, though 
he was then but a youth. Q. Mucins too 
said much in his defence, with his usual accu"^ 
racy and elegance ; but not with that force, 
and extension, which the mode of trial, and the 
importance of the cause demanded. Rutilius, 
therefore, was an orator of the Stoiiai, and 
Scaurus of the Antique cast : but they are 
both Entitled to our commendation ; because, 
in theniy even this formal and unpromising 
species of elocution has appeared among us 
with some degree of merit. For as in the the- 
atre, so in the forum, I would not have our ap- 
plause confined to those alone who act the 
busy, and more important characters ; but re- 
serve a share of it for the quiet and unambi- 
tious performerj who is distinguished by a 
simple truth of gesture, without any violence. 

As I have mentioned the Stoics, I must take 
some notice of Q. JElius Tubero, the grandson 
of L, Paullus, who made his appearance at the 
time we we spci^kingof. He wv wver esteem- 
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ed*aii orator, bat was a man of the niost rigid 
virtus, aad strictly conformable to tbe doctrine 
he professed : but, in truth, he had ^not sufE* 
cient ease and polish. In his Triumvirate, he 
declared, contrary to the opinion of P. Afri« 
canus his uncle, that the augurs had no right 
of exemption from sitting in the courts of jus*- 
tice : and as in his temper, so in his manner of 
speaking, he was harsh, unpolished, and aU-> 
stere ; on which account, he could never raise 
hunself to the honourable posts which were en- 
joyed by bis ancestors. But he was a brave 
and steady citizen, and a warm opposer of 
Gracchus, as appears from Gracchus*s oration 
against him : we have likewise some of Tube* 
ro^s speeches against Gracchus. He was not 
indeed a shining orator : but he was a learned, 
and a very skilful disputant. I find, said 
Brutus, that the case is much the same among 
US, as with the Greeks ; and that the Stoics^ 
in general, are very judicious at an argument, 
.which they, conduct by certain rules of art; 
and are likewise very neat and exact in their 
language, but if we take them from this, to 
.speak in pnblicj they make a poor appearancei 
Cato, however, must be excepted ; in whom, 
though M rigid a Stoic as ever existed, I could 

F 2 not 
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not wish for a more consummate degree of elo* 
quence. I can likewise discover a moderate 
share of it in Fannius,— not so much in Ruti* 
lius ;— but none at all in Tubero, True, said 
I ; and we may easily account for it : their 
whole attention' was so closely confined to the 
atudy of logic, that they never troubled them- 
selves to acquire the free, difTusive, and varie- 
gated style which is so necesssry for a public 
speaker* But your uncle, you doubtless know^ 
was wise enough to borrow only that from the 
Stoics, which they were able to furnish for his 
purpose (the art of reasoning :) but for the art 
of speaking, he had recourse to the masters of 
rhetoric, and exercised himself in the manner 
they directed. If, however, we must be indebt* 
ed for every thing to the philosophers, the Pe« 
ripatetic discipline is, in my mind, much the 
properest to form our language. For which 
reason, my Brutus, I the more approve your 
choice, in attaching yourself to a sect, (I mean 
the philosophers of the old academy,) in whose 
system, a just and accurate way of reasoning 
is enlivened by a perpetual sweetness and 
fluency of expression : but even the delicate 
«nd flowing style of the Peripatetics, and aca- 
demics, is not sufficient to complete an orator ; 

nor 
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HOC yet can he be complete without it For as 
the language of the Stoics'is too close, and con* 
tracted, to suit the ears of common people ; 
aq that of the latter is too diffusive and luxu- 
riant for a spirited contest in the forums . or a 
pleading at the ban Who had a richer style 
than Plato P The philosophers tetl us, that if 
Jupiter himself was to converse in Greek, he 
would speak like him* Who also was more 
nervous than Aristotle ? Who sweeter than 
Theophrastus ? We. are told that* even De* 
mosthenes attended the lectures of Plato, and 
tens fond of reading what he published ; 
which; indeed> is sufficiently evident from the 
turn^ and the majesty of his language ; and he 
himself has expressly mentioned it in one of his 
letters. But the style of this excellent orator 
iS| notwithstanding; much too violent fot the 
academy ; as that of the philosophers is too 
mild and placid for the forum. 

I shall now, with your leave, proceed to the 
age and merits of the rest of the Roman ora- 
tors. Nothing, said Atticus, (for I can safely 
answer for my friend Brutus, ) would please us 
better. Curio, then, said I, was nearly of the 
age I have just mentioned,*— a celebrafeed 
speaker^ whose genius may be easily ascer^ 

F S tained 
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taiticd from his orations. For, among sevm! 
others, we have a nc^le speech of his for Set. 
Fulvius, in a prosecution for invest. When wc 
were children, it was esteemed the best then 
extant; but now it is almost cvei'Iooked 
among the numerous performances of the same 
kind which have hken lately published. I am 
very sensible, replied Brutus^ to whom we are 
obliged for the numerous performances you 
«peak of And I am equally sensible, said I^ 
who is the person you intend : for I have' at 
least done a service to my young countrymen, 
by introducing a loftier, and more embellisheii 
way of speaking, than was used t before : and, 
perhaps,: I have also done some harm, because 
after mme appeared, the speeches of our ances- 
tors 'aiul predecessors began to be neglected by 
most people ; though never by me^ for I can 
Assure you, I always prefer them to my own. 
But you must reckon me, said Briitus^ among 
the most peopie ; though I now see, from your 
recommendation, that I hav*e a great many 
books to read, of which before I had very 
Uttle opinion. But this celebrated oration^ 
•aid I, in the prosecution for incest, is in some 
t4aces excessively puerile ;. and what is said in 
k of the passion of love, the itieffieacy of 

questioning 
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questionipg by tortures, and the danger of 
trusting to common hear<»say, is indeed pretty 
enough, but would be insufFerable to the chas-» 
tened ears of the modems, and to a people who 
are justly distinguished for the solidity of their 
knowledge. He likewise wrote several other 
pieces, spoke a number of good orations, an^i 
was certainly an eminent pleader^ so that I 
much wonder, considering how long he livedo 
and the character he bore^ that he was aever 
preferred to the consulship. 

But I have a man here, * (C. Gracchus) who 
had an amazing genius, and of the most 
ardent application ; and was a scholar from his 
very childhood : for you must not imagine^ 
my Brutus, that we have ever yet had a^ 
speaker^ whose language was richer and more 
copious than his. I really think so« answered 
Brutus ; and he is almost the only author we 
have, among the ancients^, that I take the trou* 
ble to read. And he welt deserves it, said I ; 

F 4 for 

* He refers, perhaps, to the works of Gracchus, which 
he might then hare in his hand ; or, more prohahly, to • 
statue of him, which stood, nei^ the place whore he aad his 
fdcttds were sittiiig. 
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for the Rtontati tiame atid literature were grcal 
losers by hh untimelt fdtb. I wish he had 
Transferi'ed'bi^ aflfection for his brothcf ttohis 
trountry ! How easily, if fie had thus pTo^ottg«- 
*d his life, woidd hie hktfe 'rivall*d the gto^y bf 
his father and grandfather! In eloquencie, t 
scarcely know whether y^rt should yet hate hk^ 
his equal. His language was* noble ; his^sciiti- 
ments manly and judicioirs : and his wkolb 
manner great and striking. He wanted no- 
thing but the finishing touch r fbr though his 
^rst attempts Were as excellent as they were 
'nuttiefoiis, he did not live to complete theiri. 
In short, my Brutus, Ae,^ if any one, should be 
carefully studied by fhfe Roman youth r for he 
Is able, not only to sh&rpen, '^ut to enrich atid 
ripen their talents. After Am appeared C G al- 
ba, the scfti of the feloqtient Ser\dus, and tht 
jBon-iii-IaV of P. Crassus, who was hoth ati 
eminent speaker, and a skilful civilian. He 
^as much commended by our fathers. Who re- 
spected him for the sake of his : but he had 
the misfortune to be stopped iuhis career. For 
being tried by the Mamilian l^w, as a- party 
concerned in the conspiracy to support J ugur- 
tha, though ke exerted all his abilities to de- 
fend himself, he was unhappily condemned. 

His 
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His peroration, or» as »« i& 4fit!n caliedl, -his cpi* 
logue, is still extant ; 'fttid was to tnucfa 'm te*- 
|mte, when we were scbool^boys, that we used 
to teatn it by heart 7 be was tlie first member of 
i9ie Sacerdotal College, since the building of 
ft'6me; who was publicly tried anfd condemnedi ^ 

As to P. Scipio/ who died in his consulships 
he neither spoke much, nor bften : but he wat 
inferior to no one in purity of language^ audi 
superior tb all in wit and ple&santiy. Ht^ttH^ 
league L. Bestia, who beguti his tribuneii^^ 
very sucessfully, (for, by a laW which he pre- 
ferred for the purpose, he procured the recall of 
Popillius, who had been es^iled hy the ittflueMfe 
of Caius Gracchus) was a m^n of spirit, aft^H 
tolerable speaker : but he did not finish hik 
. consulship equally happy. F6r, lit consequenie 
bf the invidious law of Mamilius above«4nen» 
tioned, C. Galha^ one of the priests, and thb 
four consular gentlemen L. Bestia, C' Cfiftb, 
Sp. Albibus, and that excellent citizen L; Opi^- 
mius, who killed Gracchus;' of which he Wfik 
acquitted by the people, though he had con^.- 
stantly sid^d against them,-^were all condemn* 
ed by their judges, who were of theGracchan- 
party. Veiy unlike him in his tribuneship, and 
indeed in every other part of his &fe, was that 

infamous 
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Itifiinidus citizen C. Licinius Nerva; but he 
wta-Qot destitute of eloquence^ Nearly at the 
aame time, (though^ indeed^ he was somewhat 
older) fk)urisbed C. Fimbria, who was rather 
rough and abtisive^ and much too warm aiid 
' haaty : but his application^ and his great in* 
tegrity and firmness^ made him a serviceable 
{^Hsaker in the senate. He was likewise a to* 
lerable pleader, and civilian^ and distinguished 
by the sanie rigid freedom in the turn of hi9 
Jai^;iiage, as in that of his virti^es. When we 
were bpys^ we used to think his orations worth 
leading ; though they are now scarcely to be 
jnet with. But C. Sextius Calvinus waa 
e^iually elegant^ both in his taste and his Ian* 
^fagcj though unhappily, of a very infirm con* 
atitution :«~when the pain in his feet intermit- 
^edjhe did not decline the trouble of pleading, 
but he did not attempt it very often. His ftl« 
Jow-citizens, therefore, made use of his advice^ 
whenever they had occasion for it ; but of his 
patronage, only when his health permitted. 
Contemporary with these, my good friend, was 
your namesake M. Brutus, the disgrace of your 
noble family; who, though he bore that honour^ 
able name, and had the best of men, and anemi* 
nent civilian^ for his father, confined his prac* 
. . tice 
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tice to accttsationsy as Lycurgus is aaid tofaavc 
done at Athens. He never sued for my of our 
Magistracies ; but was a severei and a ttoa* 
blescme prosecutor ; so that we easily se« that» 
in him, the natural goodness of the stock wa# 
conrupted by the vicious inclinations of the 
nan. At the same time lived h. Cnauleiivi^ a 
man of Plebeian rank» and a ppolessed accuseiv 
like the former : I myself heard him in his old 
age, when he eadeavouiied, by the Ai§uilja« 
law, to subject L. SabcUius to a fine, for, a 
breach .of justice. But I should not have 
taken any notice of such a low-bora wretdi^ 
if I had not thought that no person, I €yer 
heard, could give a more suspicious turn to the 
causoof the defendant or ewggerate it to a 
higher degree of criminality. 

T. Albucius» who lived in the same age, was 
well versed in the Grecian fliterature, or, rather^ 
was almost a Greek himself. I speak of bim> 
as I think ; but any person, who pleases, may 
judge what he. was. by his orations. In his 
.youth, he studied at Athens, and returned from 
theqce a thorough proficient in the doctrine of 
Epicurus ; which, of all others, is the leastadapt* 
ed to form an orator* His contemporary, Q* 
CatuliiSi w^ an accomplished speaker, * not in 

the 
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^e Mcknt taste, but (tmlesft dtff tbing^ mote 
perfect ean be exhibited) in the fini^d st^le 
of the moderns. He had -eolpiou«i Mores of 
leaf ningy dfn easy^ Mrinning eleganceji not only 
in his manners and disposition,* bM iti his vety 
lailguage; and an unblemished ^lirity land 
«0i¥ecf tieais^f style. * This may bb Easily seem 
Aykte dmtioM ; and iMiFticuktrly^ by 'the iiis^ 
4ory of 'his' Consulship^ and of his subsequent 
VmnsiKdiiotiSy ^hich hi oomposad ilt the soft 
%nd a^MeaMe manner of Xenopbon, and 
thade- a ^i^sent of ^ to the poet A. IPnrms, an 
Intiniate 'aciqiiaintaiice ' of his. But , this pen* 
lbt1nane^%«s Kttie'knbvrn^ as the thi-de books 
of SeaMos befot^t^menttniied. Indeed, I mast 
€oi)fess^ said Bratu^t tiiat'both the oneand the 
other, are perfectly unknown to me : but that 
IS entirely my Mm tnuk^ I shall now, there- 
fore. Inquest a sight oJP them from • 'jfMf >; and 
-am tesolved, in futni«^ ta be ntore csirc^ul in 
collecting sMch valuable eutiosities. : Tins Cap 
tulus, said I, as I have Just observed, W^as distiur 
guished by the purity of hfs language { which, 
^though a material accomplishment, is too much 
neglected by most of the. Roman oratoiis : for 
•as to the elegant tone" of bis voice, and the 
sweetness of his accent> as you knew biid son, 

2 . it 
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it will be needless to take any iiotk« of - thanu 
His son, inde^, was not in the Ustof arators: 
but whenever he had occasion to deliver his 
sentiments in public, he neither waited judg* 
ment, 'nor a neat and liberal tiirn of express! on. 
Nayi esren the father himself was not reckoned 
the fdreinost in the raak of oratcurs: but still 
he had that kind.of merit, that notwitlistiand^ 
ing, after you l\ad heard two or three speakers^ 
who were particularly eminent in their profess 
sion, you.might judge him inferior; yet, when^ 
ever you heard him alone, and without an iffi-« 
mediate opportunity of making a comparison, 
yoii would not only \fe satisfied with him, bait 
scarcely wish for a better advocate. As tp Q» 
MetuUus Numidicus, and his colleague M. Si^ 
lanusj they spoke, on matters of govemrnentg 
with as much eloquence as was really necessary 
for men of theirillustriouscharacter, and of con- 
sular dignity. But M. Aurelius Scaurus, though 
he spoke in public but seldom, always spoke 
very neatly« and he had a more elegant com** 
mand of the Roman language than most men« 
A. Albinus was a speaker of the same kind ; 
but Albinus, the flamen,. was esteemed an ora- 
tor. Q. Cq)io too had a great deal of spirit, 
and was a brave citizen : but the unludcy 

chance 
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i>f his discourse^ where they were likely to 
have the be^t e^ect. He had a quick and re^ 
lentive memory^ and a frankness of manner 
which precluded ^ny suspicion of artifice.; A\\ 
his speeches W9^f^ in. appearance, the unpremc"* 
ditated effusions of an honest heart ; and yet, 
in reality) they were preconcerted with so 
much skill, that die judges werCf sometimes^ 
not so well prepared, as they should have bcen^ 
to withstand the force of them. His hn^ 
gtt^g^f Indeed, was not so refined as to pass for 
the standard of elegance ; for which reason he 
was thought to be rather a careless speaker } 
and y^t, on the other hand, it was neither 
vulgar nor incorrect, but of that solid and ju^ 
dicious turn, which constitutes the real merit 
of an orator^ as to the choice of his words. 
For, though a purity of style is certainly, a^ 
h^s been observed, a very comroendaUle qua- 
lity, it is not so much so for its intrinsic con- 
sequence, as because it is too generalty. i^.eg- 
lected. In short, it is not so meritQripus tp 
speak pur native tongue correctly, %s it i^ 
disgraceful to speak it otherwise ; nor is it sq 
much the characteristic; of a good orat9r, a^ 
-of a well-bred citizen. ; But 1131 the choice of 
his . words (in which he had more regard to 

their 
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their weight than their brilliance) and likewiM 
in the structure of his Janguage, and the com- 
pass of his periods, Antonius conformed him- 
self to the dictates of reason, and^ in a great 
measure, to the nicer rules of art : though his 
chief excellence was a judicious management 
of the figures and decorations of sentiment* 
This was likewise the distinguishing ei^cellence 
of Demosthenes ; in which he was so far supe- 
rior to all others, as to be allowed, in the opinion 
of the best judges, to be the prince of orators. 
For the Jigures (as they are called by the 
Greeks) are the principal ornaments of an able 
speaker ; — I mean those which contribute not 
ISO much to paint and embellish our language^ 
as to give a lustre to our sentiments. 

But besides these, of which Antonius had 
a gre^t command, he had a peculiar excellence 
in his manner of delivery, both as to his voice 
find gesture ; for the latter was such as to cor- 
lespond to the meaning of every sentence, 
without beating time to the words* HiA hands, 
his shoulders, the turn of his body, the stamp 
of his foot, his posture, his air, and, in short, 
all his motions, were adapted to his language 
and sentiments : and his voice was strong and 
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firm, though naturally hoarse ; — a defect which 
he alone was capable of improving to his advan- 
tage ; for in capital causes, it had a mournful 
dignity of accent, which was exceedingly pro- 
per, both to win the assent of the judges, and 
excite their compassion for a suffering client : 
$0 that in him the observation of Demosthenes 
was- eminently verified, who being asked what 
was the Jirst quality of a good orator, what 
the second^ and what the thirds constantly re* 
plied, A good enunciation. But many thought 
that he was equalled, and others that he was 
even excelled, by Lucius Crassus. AH, how- 
ever, were agreed in this, that whoever had 
either of them for his advocate, had no cause 
to wish for a better. For my own part, not- 
withstanding the uncommon merit I have 
ascribed to Antonius, I must also acknow- 
ledge, that there cannot be a more finished 
character than that of Crassus. He possessed 
a wonderful dignity of elocution, with an 
agreeable mixture of wit and pleasantry, which 
was perfectly polished, and without the smallest 
•tinrture of scurrility. His style was correct 
and elegant without stiffness or affectation : 
his method of reasoning was lemarkably clear 
and distinct : and when his cause turned upon 

any 
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any point of law, or equity, he .had aa inex<r- 
haustible fund of arguments, a^d comparative. 

illustrations* 

* 

For as Antonius bad an admirable turn for 
suggesting apposite hints, and either suppress- 
ing or exciting the suspicions of the hearer ; 
so no man could, explain and define, or discuss 
a point of equity, \yith a more copious facility 
than Crassus; a& sufficiently appeared . upon 
many other occasions, but particularly in the 
cause of M. Curius, which was tried before 
the Cenlumviri. For he urged a great va- 
riety of arguments in the defence of right and 
equity, against the literal jubeat of the law ; 
and supported them by such a numerous series 
of pi'ecedents, that he overpowered Q. Scfl^vola 
(a man of uncommon penetration, 9.od the 
ablest civilian of his time) though the case 
before them was only a matter of legal right 
3ut the cause was so ably managed by the two 
advocates, who were nearly of an agei and 
' both of consular rank, that while each endea- 
voured to interpret the law in favour of his 
client, Crassus was universally alio wed, to h^ 
the hest lawyer among the oratprs, . and 
Scsvola^to be the most eloquj^nt civilian of thQ 
«ige : for the latter could not .only di^coye; 
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with the BiJMftt precision what wu agreeable to 
law and e<)uity ; but had likewise a cbncisenesg 
and propriety of expression^ which was admi^ 
rably adapted to his purpose. In short, he had 
such a wonderinl vein of oratory in comment-* 
Ipg, explaining, and discussing, that I never 
beheld his equal ; though in amplifying;, em-* 
bellishing, and refuting, he was rather to be 
dreaded as a formidable critic, thaQ admired 
as an eloquent speaker. ' 

Indeed, said BrutuSi though I always thought 
I sufficiently understood the chamcter of Soxn 
vola, by the account I had heard of him from 
C. Rutilius, whose company I frequented foir 
the sake of his acquaintance with him, I had nofc 
the least idea of his merit as an orator* I am 
now, therefore, not a little pleased to be inform- 
ed, that our republic has had the honour of 
producing so accomplished a man, and such an 
excellent genius. Really, my Srutus, said I, 
you may take it from me^ that the Roman 
state had never been adorned with two finer 
characters than these. For, as I have before 
observed, that the one wa^ the best hwyer 
among the orators, and the other the best 
speaker among the civiUaas of his time; so the 
i^iffinence between them, in all other respects, 
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ivas pf such a nature that It would almost 
ba iinpoBsible for you to deternoiiiie which 
of the two you would rather choose to 
resemble. For^ as Crassus Was the doseat 
of all our elegant speakers^ so Scievola was 
the most elegant among those who were dis^ 
tinguished by the concise accuracy of their 
language : and u Ccassus tempered his afia^ 
)>ility with a proper share of severity* so the 
rigid air of SosvoU.was not destitute of the 
milder graces of an afiable condosceasion. 
Though this WM MtUy their charsucter^ it is 
very possible that I may be thovght to have 
embeUished it beyond ^ bounds of truths to 
give an agreeable air to my narrative : but as 
your favourite sect, ray Brutus, the old acade« 
my, has defined all virtue to be a just mediocfi-* 
ty» it was the constant endeavour of these two 
^eminent men to pursue this golden mean ; and 
yet it so happened, that while each of them 
abated a part of die other's excellence, he pre- 
served his own entire. To speak what I thinly m- 
plied Brutus, I have not only acquired a proper 
acquaintance with their characters from your 
account of themi but I can likewise discover, 
that the same.comparison might be drawm be- 
tween you and Serv. Sulpicius, which you have 
just been making between Crassus and Socvola. 
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Ih what manner ? said I. Because ^^t/, replied 
Brutus; have taken the pains to acquire as ex- 
tensive a knowledge of the law as is necessary 
for an orator ; and Sulpiciusj on the other hand, 
took care to furnish himself with sufficient 
eloquence to support the character of an able 
civilian. Besides your age corresponded as 
nearly to his, as the age of Crassus did to 
that of Scsevola. 4 

As to my own abilities, said I^ the rales 
of decency forbid me to speak of the;n : but 
your character of Ser vius is a very just-one, 
And I may freely tell you' what I thjnk of 
hinu. There are few, I bplfeve,' who have 
applied themselves more * assiduously to tbe^ 
art of speaking than hedid^ or indeed to the 
study of every useful science. In our youth, 
we botli of us followed the same liberal exer- 
cises; and he afterwards accompanied me 
to Rhodes, to-pursue those studies which might 
equally improve him as a man and a scholar ; 
but when he returaed frotn thence he Appears 
to me to have been rather ambitious of being 
the foremost man in a secondary profession, 
than the second in that which claims the 
highest dignity. I will not pretend to say 
that be could not have ranked himself among 
llie first in the latter profession ; but he rather 
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chose to be, what he actually made himself, 
the first lawyer of his time. Indeed ! said 
Brutus : and do you really prefer Servius to 
Q. Scasvola ? My opinion, said J, Brutus, is^ 
that Q, Scsevola^ and many others, had a 
thorough practical knowledge of the law; 
but that Servius alone understood it as a 
science: which he could never have done by 
the mere study of the law> and without a 
previous acquaintance with the art which 
teaclies us to divide a whole into its subordi-^ 
Bate parts, to explain ati indeterminate idea 
by an accurate definition : to illustrate what 
is obscure, by a clear interpretation ; and firA 
to discover what things are of a doubtful 
nature, then to distinguish them, by their 
different degrees of probability; and lastly 
to be provided with a certain rule or measure 
by which we may judge what is true, and 
what fals^ and what inferences fairly may, 
or may not be deduced from any given pre- 
mises. This important art he applied to those 
subjects which, for want of it, were neces- 
sarily managed by others without due ordec 
and precision. 

You mean, I suppose, said Brutus, the art 
ef logic. You suppose very right, answered 
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I : but he added to it an extensive axrqaaint' 
ance with polite literature, and an degant 
manner of expressing himself; as is sufficiently 
evident from the incomparable writings he 
has left behind him. And as he attached 
himself, for the improvement of his doqaehce, 
to L. Luciltus Balbus, and C. Aqmliiio Galius^ 
two very able speakers ; he effectually thwart* 
cd the prompt celerity of the latter (though 
a keen, experienced man) both in supporting 
and refuting a charge, by his accuracy and 
precision, and pverpowered the deliberate for- 
mality of Balbus (a man of great learaihg 
and erudition) by his adroit and dextrous 
method of arguing : so that he equally po^s* 
sessed the good qualities of both» withouf 
their defects. As Crassus, therefore, in my 
mind^ acted more pnrdiently than Scssvol^; 
(for the latter was veiy fond of pleading causes, 
in wliich he was certainly inferior to Crassus;. 
whereas the former never engaged himself in 
an unequal competition with Scaevola, by as- 
suming the character of a civilian ;) so Servius 
pursued a plan which sufficiently discovered 
his wisdom ; for as the profession of a pleader, 
and a lawyer, are both of them held in great 
esteem,, and give those wlto are masters of 
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them the most extensive influence atnoti^ 
their ffeUow-citizens ; he acquired an nndis*^ 
putcd raperiority ia the oiie, and itn}3T0ved 
hiihsdf ai much in die other as was hecenizrf 
to suppoi*t the aulhority of the civil lavr, and 
|>romote hiiii to the dignity of a consul. ThiA 
IS precisely the opinion I had forifted of him, 
said Bhitti^ For, a fcur years ago I heard 
hm efteii, and very attentively, at Samos, 
iRrhMi I wanted to be distracted by him in 
the pontifical law, as far as it is connected 
with the civil j and I nm now greatly confirm- 
icd m fny opinion of him, by finding that 
it coincides^ so exactly with yours. I am 
Mkewise not a little pleased to observe, that 
the equality of your ages, your sharing the 
iame honours and preferments, and the affinity 
4of your respective studies and professions, 
has been so far from precipitating either of 
you into that envious detraction of the other's 
merit, whicfi most people are ^tormented with, 
iha^ instiead of interrupting your mutual friend- 
ahip, it has only served to increase and 
•trengthen it ; ibr^ to my own knowledge^ 
he had the same afiection for, and the sanxc 
favourable sentiments of yoUy which I now 
discover in you towards him. I cannot, 
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thereforei help regretting very tmcecelyi 
that the Roman state • has 8o r long been 
deprived of the benefit of his advice, and 
of your eloquence ;-~;a circumstance which is 
indeed calamitous enough in itself; • but mus^ 
appear much more so to hiip / who considers 
into what hands that once respectable authori? 
ty has been of late, I wiU not say transferredj 
but forcibly wrested. You certainly forget^ 
said Atticus, that I proposed, when we began 
the conversation^ to drop all matters of 
state; by all means, therefor^ let us keep 
to our plan : for if we once begin to repeat 
our grievances, there will be no end, I need 
not say to our enquiries^ but to. our sighs and 
lainentations. ' > 

. Let us proceed, then, said I, without any 
farther digression, and pursue tlie plan we set 
out upon. Crassus (for he is the orator we 
were just speaking of) always came i^to, the 
forum ready prepared for the combat. I^e 
was expected with impatience, and he^rd 
with pleasure. When he first began his<ora^ 
tion (which he always did in a very accurate 
style) he seemed worthy of the great expect- 
^ations he had raised. He was very moderate 
in the movements of his body, had no remark* 
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ftble Variation of voice, never advanced from 
the ground he stood upon, ao^ seldom stamp- 
ed his foot: his language was forcible, and 
iBometimes warm and pathetic ; he had many 
strokes of humour, which were always temper- 
ed with a becoming dignity; and, what is 
difficult to attain, he was at once very florid, 
and very concise. In a close contest, he never 
met with his equal ; and there was scarcely 
any kind of causes, in which he had not 
signalized his abilities; so that he enrolled 
himself very early among the first orators of 
the time. He accused CL Carbo, though a 
man of great eloquence, when he was but a 
youth; and displayed his talents in such a 
manner, that they were not only applauded, 
hut admired by every body. He afterwards 
defended the Virgin Licinia, when he was 
only twenty-seven years of age; on which 
occasion he discovered an uncommon share 
of eloquence, as is evident from those 
parts of his oration, which he left behind 
him in writing. As he was then desirous 
to have the honour of settling the colony 
of Narbonne (^as he afterwards did) he thought 
it adviseable to recommend himself, by under- 
taking the management of some popular cause. 
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tt\$ oration, in support of the aet which WU 
proposed for that purpose, is still extant ; and 
discovers a greater maturity of genius thau 
might have been expected at that time of* 
life* He afterwards pleaded many other causes : 
but his tribuneship was so remarkably silent^ 
that if he had not supped with Oranius 
the beadle when he enjoyed that office (a 
circumstance which has been twice mention- 
ed by Lucilius) we should scarcely have 
known that a tribune of that name bad ex- 
isted. I believe so^ replied Brutus; but I 
have heard as little of the tribuneship of 
Scaevola, though I must naturally suppose 
that he was the colleague of Crassus* He 
was so, said I, in all his other preferments; 
but he was not tribune till the year after him ; 
and when he sat in the rostrum in that 
capacity, Crassus spoke in sufjport of the 
Servilian law* I must observe, however, that 
Crassus had not Scsvola for his colleague 
in the censorship ; for none of tlie Scasvolas 
ever solicited that office. But when the last- 
mentioned oration of Crassus was published 
{which I dare say you have frequently read) 
he was thirty-four years of age, which was 
exactly the difierence between his age and 
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mine. For he supported the law I have ju9t 
been speaking of, in the very consulship under 
which I was born ; whereas he himself was 
born in the consulship of Q. Ccepio and C« Las* 
Vus, about three years later than AutouiuSf I 
have particularly noticed this circumstance, to 
specify the time when the Roman eloquence at^ 
tained ita first maturity ; and was actually car* 
ried to such a degree of peifection, as to leave 
no room for aqy one to carry it higher, unless 
by the assistance of a more complete and exten* 
sive knowledge of philosophy, jurisprudence, 
and history. 

But does there, said Brutus, or will there ever 
exist a man, who is furnished with all the unit*r 
ed accomplishments you require? I really 
do not Hnow, said I ; but we have a speech 
made by Cr^sus in his consulship, in praise of 
Q. C9pio» intermiqgled with a defence of his 
condttctt which, though a short one if we con^ 
fider it as an pration, is not so as a panegyric ;. 
\c--aad V3i0ther| which was his last, and which he 
spoke i|i the 46th year of his age^ at the time 
he wa^ censor^ In these we have the genuine 
f:omp1exion of eloquence, without any paints 
\nf Qr dis|;uise ; but his periods (I mean those 
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tf Crassus) were generally short and ooncise ; 
and he was fond of expressing himself in those 
minuter sentences, or members, which the* 
Greeks call colons. As you have spoken so 
largely, said Brutus^ in praise of the two last-^ 
mentioned orators, I heartily wish that Ant<W' 
nius had left us some other specimen of his 
abilities, than his trifling essay on the art of 
speaking, and Crassus more than he has : by 
so doing, they would have transmitted their 
fame toposterity, and to us a valuable system of 
eloquence. For as to the elegant langu^e of 
Scasvola, we have sufficient proofs of it in the 
orations he has left behind him. For my part, 
said I, the oration I was speaking of, on Cas- 
pio's case, has been a model which served to 
instruct me, From my very childhood. It sup<p 
ports the dignity of the senate, which was 
deeply interested in the debate ; and excites the 
jealousy of the audience against the party of 
the judges and accusers, whose power it was 
necessary to expose in the most popular terms. 
Many parts of it ar6 very strong and nervous, 
many others very cool and composed ; and 
some are distinguished by the asperity of their 
language, and not a few by their wit and plea^ 
santry : but much more was said then was 
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committed to writing, as is sufficiently evident 
from several heads of the oration, which are 
merely proposed without any enlargement ot 
explanation. But the oration in his censorship 
against * his colleague Cn. Domitius, is not so 
much an oration, as an analysis of the subject, 
or a general sketch of what he had said, with 
here and there a few ornamental touches, by 
way of specunen : for no contestiwas ever con- 
ducted with greater spirit than this. Crassus, 
however, was eminently distinguished by the 
popular turn of his language : but that of An- 
tonius was better adapted to judicial trials, 
than to a public debate. 

As we have had occasion to mention him, 
Domitius himself must not be left unnoticed : 
for though he is not enrolled in the list of ora- 
tors, he had a sufficient share both of utterance 
and genius, to support his character as a ma*- 
gistrate, and his dignity as a consul. I might 
likewise observe of C. C»lius, that he was a 
man of great application, and many eminent 
qualities, and had eloquence euough to support 
the private interest of his friends, and his own 
dignity in the state. At the same time lived 
M. Herennius> who was reckoned among the 
middling orators, whose principsd merit was the 
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ptsrity ^xui correetness of their Itngu^gt ; tod 
ytt, in a suit for the epi|sul8hip« he got the 
better of L. Philippus, ^ majf, of the grst ifii^ 
^nd family, ^t)d of the most extensive connec-^ 
tions, ^^d who was Irkewise a roeiqifer of the 
^llcge^ and ^. very eloquent sp(rak;er. The^ 
^)so lived C. ClodifiSi who, besides hi3 conse^ 
quence as a nobleman qf the $rst distinction, 
and a man of the most powerfif 1 influence, wa* 
likewise pos^ssed of a moderate share of elo- 
qiience. Nearlj)r of tlje same age was C. TitiuS) 
a Roman knight, who, in ray judgnient, arrive 
ed at as high a degree of perfection as a Roman 
orator was able to do, without the assistance of 
the Grecian literature, and a good share of prac« 
tice. His orations have so many delicate tumsy 
^uch a number of welUchosen examples, and 
such an agreeable vein of politeness^ that they 
almost seem to have been composted in the tme 
attic style. He likewi^ transferred his deli* 
caciea into his tragedies, with ingenuity 
enovgh, I confess, but not in the tragic taste. 
But the poet J^. Afranins^ whom he studipusly 
imitated, was a very lively writer, and, as you 
^ell know, possessed great dramatic eloquence. 
Q. Rubrius Varrp, who with C. Marius, was 
declared an enemy by the senate, Wf^s likewise 
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a warm," and a very spirited prosecutor. My re- 
lation, M. Gratidius, was a plausible speaker of 
the same kind, well versed in the Grecian lite- 
rature> formed by nature for the profession of 
eloquence, and an intimate acquaintance of 
M. Antonius : he commanded under him in 
Cilicia, where he lost his life : and he once 
commenced a prosecution against C. Fimbria, 
the father of M. Marias Gratidianus. 

There have likewise been several among the 
allies, and the Latins, who were esteemed good 
oratofs : as, for instance, Q. Vettius of Vet- 
tium, one of the Marsi, whom I myself was 
acquainted with, a man of sense, and a ooncise 
speaker ;-~the Q. and D. Valerii of Sora, my 
neighbours and acquaintances, who were not 
so remarkable for their tsllent of speaking, as 
for their skill both in the Greek and Roman 
literature; and C. Rusticellus ofBononia,aa 
eitperienced omtor, and a man of grebt natural 
volubility. But the most eloquent of al] those 
who were not citizens of Rome, was T. Betu. 
cius Barrus of Asculum, some of whose ora* 
tions, which were spoken in that city, are still 
extant : ^ that which ht made at Rome against 
Csepio, is really excellent : the speech which 
Csepio delivered in answer to it, was made by 
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JEliuSj who composed a number of orationi 
but pronounced , none himself. But amon|(» 
tboseof a remoter date, L. Papiriys ofFre- 
gellffi in Latium, who was almost contemporary 
with Ti. Gracchus, was universally esteemed 
the most eloquent : we have a speech of his in 
vindication of the Fregell|ini) and the Latin 
colonies^ which was delivered before the se^ 
nate. And what then is the merit, said BrutuSj 
which you mean to as<;ribe to these provincial 
orators ? What else, replied I^ but the very 
sam^e which I have ascribed to the city-orators ; 
excepting that their language is not tincture^ 
with the same fashionable delicacy? What 
fashionable delicacy do you mean ? said he* 
I cannot, said I, pretend to define it : I only 
know that there is such a quality existing. 
When you go to your province in Craul» yoi^ 
will be convinced of it. You will there find 
many expressions which are not current in 
Rome : but these may be easily changed, and 
corrected. Bvit what is of greater importance^ 
otir orators have a particular accent in their 
manner of pronouncings which is more elegant, 
and has a more agreeable effbct than any othen 
This, however, is not peculiar to the oratoriSj, 
but is equally common to every well* bred citi- 
zen. 
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KB. I n^self Temember that T, tineas, of 
Placentia, who was a very facetious maiiy once 
engaged in raillery with my old friend Q. Gra* 
nius^ the public crier. Do you mean that Gra* 
niuSy said Brutus, of whom Lucilius has related 
such a number of stories ? The very same^ 
said I : but though T ineas said as many smart 
things as the other, Granius at last overpower* 
ed him by a certajn vernacular go^tt^ which 
gave an additional relish to his humour : so 
that I am no longer surprised at what is said 
to have happened to Tbeophrastus, when be 
enquired of an o^ woman who kept a stalt, 
what was the price of something which he 
wanted to purphase^ After telling him the 
value ofit, hone&t stranger^ said she, I cannot 
afibrd it for less : an answer which nettled him 
not a little,: to think that he who had resided al- 
most all, his life Al^ Athens, and spoke the lan- 
guage very correctly, should be taken at last for 
a foreigner. In the same manner, there is, in 
my opinion, a certain accent as peculiar to the 
native citiaens of Rome, as die other was to 
those /of Athene ^ But it is time for us to 9e- 
turn home ; I meaji to the orators of oiir own 
growth. 
Next) thereforCi t€t the two capital speakers 
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ftbovc-mentioned, (that is Crassus and An- 
tonius) came L. Philippus, — not indeed till a 
considerable time afterwards : but still he must 
be reckoned the next. I do not mean, how- 
ever, though nobody appeared in the interim 
who could dispute the prize with him, that -he 
was entitled to the second, or even the third 
post of honour. For as in a chariot-race I can- 
not properly consider hltH as either the 
second or third winner, who hias scarfeely got 
clear of the starting-rpost,"^ before the'firftt has 
reached the goal ; so, among orators, I can 
.scarcely honour him with the name of a com- 
petitor, M'hohas been so fer distanced by thfc 
foremost as hardly to appear on ' tHe sanM5 
ground* with him. But yet them were certainly 
some talents to be observed in -Philippus, which 
any person who considers theni, without sub^ 
-jecting them to a comparison with the supe- 
rior merits of the two before-mention^, must 
allow to have been respectable. He' had an 
uncommon freedom ofaddressj a large fdnd df 
humour, great facility in the invention of his 
sentiments, and a ready and easy manner of ex- 
pressing tb*m. He was likewise, -for the time 
he lived in, a great adept in the literature of the 
Greeks ; and, in thd^htat of a debate, he could 
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9tu)g> and lashy as well as ridicule^ his opp6« 
9Cii.t3* Ajmost contemporary with these was 
L..<j.eHiu$, ivli^.was :not so muofe to b« valuecb 
for'toi^.positivejvapSfor h;^ negative merits^' fob 
he 5Kaa neither d^sititute of learning) noi^ invtni 
tion, xtoT unacqubioted with the history > and 
tto law^ pf his. country ; besides.wbicJb^he had 
jtl'tQlerabjo fiTeedom of expresslDiii But he 
h&ppep^d to live at a, ttU^e whea. many . exceU 
lent qmtois madi^ their appearance; ; and yet 
he served ^is.friend;S upon many oc^aions to 
good purpose : in short, his ^ife was so long, 
that he was guccestsiyely contemporary with a 
variety of orators of different periods, and had 
an extensive series of practice in judicial causes* 
Nearly at the same time lived D. BrutjuSj vvjio 
wa$ fellow-consul .with Mamercqs jr-fend was 
equally skilled both iu the Grecian aQ^.cHoman 
lit:<efatui:e. L. Scipip likewise was not an un-^ 
skilful speaker ; and Cnaeus PompeiuSi the spn 
of Sextus^ had some reputation as an orator ; 
for his brother Sextus applied the excellent 
genius he was possessed of, to acquire^ a. thp-. 
rough knowledge of the civil lawj aiid a com^ 
plete acquaintance with geometry and the doc- 
trine of the stoics. A little beforg ^these, . M* 
BmtuSy and very soon after him, C. . Bilienus, 
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who was a man of great natural capacity^ made 
themselves, by nearly, the same application, 
equally eminent in the profession of the law;— « 
the lattter would have been chosen consul, if he 
had not been thwarted by the repeated promo- 
tion of Marius, and some other collateral em- 
barrassments which attended his suit But the 
eloquence of Cn. Octavius, which was wholly 
unknown before his elevation to the consul- 
ship, was effectually displayed, after his prefer- 
ment to that office, in a great variety of 
speeches* It is, however, time for us to drop 
those wUo' were only' classed in the number of 
good speakers^ and turn our attention to such 
as were really orators. 

I think so too, replied Atticus; for I un-- 
derstood that you meant to give us an ac« 
count, not of those who took great pains ta 
be eloquent, but of those who were so in reaU« 
ty. C. Julius then, said I, (the son of Lucius) 
was certainly superior, not only to his prede- 
cessors, but to all his contempoi-aries, in wit 
and humour : he was not, indeed, a liervous 
and striking orator, but, in the elegance, the 
pleasantry, and the agreeableness of his manner, 
he has not been excelled by any man.— 
There are some orations of his still extant, in 
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:wbich, as well aa in iAs tmgedies^ we may dis^ 
cover & pleasing tranquilli^ of expression 
with wiy little energy. P. Cethegui^ his 
equal in age, had always enough to say on mat* ^ 
t&s of x:lvil regulatiqii ;* fot he had studied and 
comprefaeoded th^m with the minutest accu* 
lucy; by which means ^he<^c(^ired an equal 
authority in ttbe senate with thosi^ who had 
served the offiee of ooqsul^ and tUough he 
madf BO figure in a puhlic debate, he was a 
serviceable veteran in any suit of a private 
nature. Q, Lucretius Vispillo was an acute 
speal^er^ and a gdod civilian in the saipe kind 
of causes : but Osella was better qualified for 
a publia harangue^ than to conduct a judicial 
process. T. Anntus Velina was likewise a man 
of sense, and a tolerable pleader ; and T. Juveu- 
tius had a grea( deal of practice in the same 
way :«^the latter indeed was rather too heavy 
and unanimated, but at the same time he was 
keen and artful, and knew how to mte every 
advantage which was offered by his antago^* 
nist i to which we. may add; that he was far 
from being a man of no literature, but^ had an 
extensive knowledge of the civil law. His scho- 
lar, P. Orbius, who was almost contemporary 
with me, had no great practice as a plender ; 
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but his skill in the civil lAw vftSB . in no respecl; 
inferior to his master's* As to Titus Aufidtus^ 
who lived to a great age, be was a profeised 
imitator of both ; and. was indeed a worthy in^ 
offensive man ; but he seldom spoke at the bar* 
His brother, M. Virgilius, who, when hetwas a 
tribune of the people^ commenced a prosiecjution 
against L. SyUa, then advanced to the raskof 
general, had as little practice as Aufidius/ Vir** 
gilius's colIj?ague, P. Magtus}-wasmorejeopioiis 
and diffusive. Butofalltlie oratos^ or rather 
rantersr I. ever knew, .who were totally illiterate 
and unpolished, and (I might faavd addiod)'.ab<* 
sohitely. coarse and rustic, the readiest, and 
keenest, ^vere Q. Sertoriiis, and C Qorgdnius, 
the one of consular, and the other Of equeMriau 
rank. T. Junius (the sob of L« ) who had serv- 
ed the office of tribune, and prosecuted and 
convicted P« Sex tins of bribery, wlien be was 
prsetox elect, was a prompt and an easy speaker : 
he lived in great splendor, and had a very pro4 
mising genius ; and, if he had not been* of a 
weak, . and indeed a sickly constitution, be 
.would have advanced much farther then he did 
in the road to preferment. 

I am sensible, however, that in the account 
I have been giving, I have included many who 
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were nettberieal, no? ^rbpiited t>i!ttbn4 ..a&d 
that I have omitted otfaenB,.6tamng thtite of a 
remoter dats,: who weUdeaMTYitii not oiily <t(| 
have been nuintioQed, hv^Ui he recorded with 
honour. But thb I waA forced to* do, for.waat 
ofbetcer infoinliatioiv^ for whaijt. coiUd.I say 
^nderaisig men of a* distant afe;.noM of 
^fapse prddiiatiaqs'ave nmV: remainlpg, and of 
^vhom nor m^ntida m made in. the . writings jof 
other pcbplf f ..But /I . have. . omttted none of 
those who bavje falka w«lhin .(be, compass-. 4f 
. my own kndwledgid; ortbat^ljinyself remesiJbitv 
to hare hea<d. Foi' I wisfaf io make i t .at){)Mri 
that in such a pofwerful and ancient republic as 
onrs^ in whidh jthergreatest x)&wards havi^ been 
proposed to doqoence, though, all have desired 
to be good speakers, i\ot many have attempted 
the task, and but very' <fe.whaye succeeded^ 
But I shall give my opinion of every one in such 
expUcit terms, that it may be easily understood 
whom I consider as i. jacte declaimer, and 
whom as an orator. About the same time, or 
rather something, later tban the above-mention** 
ed Julius, but almost contemporary with each 
other, were. C. Cdtta, P. Sulpicius, Q. Varius, 
Cn. Pomponius, C. Curio, L. Fufius, Af. Drii*- 
sus, and P. Antistius ; for no age whatsoever 
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has t)Gen:diftiiigiiished^by a.more iiuiliefoud pro-^ 
gehy of orators; Of tbese, Cotta and SalpiciuSi 
botfa in my bf^nien and in diatcrf'lie public 
at large, had an evident claim to the pceference. 
fiat wherefbre; interrupted Atticus^ do you aay, 
in your M>n ofinioi^ and in that of the public 
at large ? In deciding the merits of an orator, 
does the opinion of the vulgar, think you, al« 
Ways coincide with that of the learned ^ Or 
rather does not one receive the approbatiosi of 
the populace, while another of a quite oppeaite 
aharacter is prefek*red by those who .are< better 
qualified to give their judgment^ You have 
started a very pertinent question, said I ; but, 
perhaps, the public at /tfr^ewifl noCapprove*^ 
my answer to it. And what eoi^cern nnbA-that 
give you, replied Atticus, if it meeits *the appro^ 
bation of Brutus ? Very triie, said I j for I had 
rather my sentimente on the qualifications of 
an orator should please you and Bmtus^ than 
all the world besides : but as to my eloguencCy 
I should wish this to please every one. For he 
who speaks in «uch a manner as to please the 
people, must inevitably receive the approbation 
of the learned. As to tlie truth and propriety of 
what I hear, I am indeed to judge of this for 
myself, as well as I am able : but the general 
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aierit of #9 oia}»r must sipd ynti be, decided 
by the ^eott which hjb eloquence prodocei. 
For (10 my opiDipu ftt leMt) thfi^ ^je tlirM 
thmgn iKbiobjati <mit9or should be abki to efie^t ;t .' 
vUu to in/ohm, hi» heaitni. t<f please theini and | 
to move ttheir pMsiwf. • By wh^t qua^tijss in I 
the ^eiker each of these effects may be pro- 
duced, 6r by ! wha,C deficiencos^ they are eitihec 
lost, or but imperfectly |>erfpnnedy i^ an en- 
quiry whidi none but Vk ' artist can resolve : 
but wtiether anaudieace.b .really sp a^ected 
by an oratpr as sbsdl h^t answer his puippse^ 
must be left to their own ftctlings^ and the 
debbion of the pybli<^ The learned there* 
fofle and the people at^large, have never di^ 
agreed about who was a good orator^ and who 
was otbermnse* . . 

£or do! you suppose, that while the speakers 
above-mentioned weie in being, they had not 
the same degree of rq^utation among the learn- 
ed as amo^g the populaoe ? If you had en- 
quired of one of the latter, toko was the most 
eiofuent man in the city^ he might have hesi- 
tated whether to say Antonius or Crassus; or 
this man, perhaps, would have mentioned the 
one, and that the other, fttt would any one 
have given the preference to. PhiUppus^ 
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tbough otherwise a stnodth, a sensible, and ^ 
facetious speaker ?->-that Phitippu^ whom wt^ 
who fdrm our judgttient upon these matters by* 
#u1es of art, have decided to have been the 
i^ext in merit ? Nobddy would, I am certain.* 
For it is the invariable prerogative of an ac^ 
complished orator, to be reckoned such in the 
opinion of the people^ Though Antigenidas^ 
therefore, the musickifif might say to hi» 
scholar, who was but coldly received by the 
public^ Play on, to please me and the Muses ; 
—I shall say to my friend BnitUs, when he 
mounts the rostra, as he frequently does^^' 
P'latf to fne artd the people s^^thsLt those who 
hear him maty be sensible of the ej^ect of his 
eloquence, while I can likevrise amuse myself 
with remarking the-caf^^e^ which produce it^ 
When a citizen hears an able oratx>r, he readily 
credits what is said ;-*-he imagineB every thing 
to be true, he believes and relishes the force of 
it ; and, in short, the persuasive hnguage of 
the speaker wins his absolute, his hearty assent. 
You, who are possessed of a critical know^ 
ledge of the art, what more will you require? 
The listening multitude is charmed and capti^ 
vated by the force of his eloquence, and feels a 
pleasure which is not to be resisted. What 
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here can y<m .find to censure ? The whole an* 
dienceis either flushed with joy, or overwhelmed 
with grief J— it smiles or weeps» — it loves or 
hates. -^it scorns or envies,*— and, in short, is 
alternately seized with the various emotions of 
pity, shame» remorse, resentment, wonder, hope, 
and fear, according as it is influenced by the 
language, the sentiments, and the action of 
the speaker. In this case, what necessity is 
there to await the sanction of a critic ? For 
here, whatever is, approved by the feelings of 
the people, must be equally so by men of taste 
and erudition : and, in this instance of public 
decision, there can be no disagreement between 
the opinion of the vulgar, and that of the 
learned. For though many good speakers 
have appeared in every species of oratory, 
which of them who was thought to excel the 
rest in the judgment of the populace, was 
not approved as such by every man of 
learning? or which of our ancestors, when 
the choice of a pleader was left to his own op- 
tion, did not immediately fix it either upon 
Crassus or Antonius? There were certainly 
• many others to be had : but though any person 
might have hesitated to which of the above two 
he should give the preference, there was np- 
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body, I beliere, who would bave made ohoicd 
of a third. Aad in the tittie of my youth, when 
Cotta and Horteqsius were in snch high repn*^, 
tation, who, that had liberty to choose for 
himself, would haype employed any other ? 

But wlibt Qccaston is tbere^ said Brutusi 
to quote the example of other apeakers to 
support your assertion ? have ' we not seen 
what has always been the wish' of the de- 
fendant, and what the judgment of Hor- 
tensius, concerning yoursdf ? for whenever 
ihe latter shared a cause with you, (and I 
was often present on those occasions) the 
peroration, which requires the greater exer<^ 
tion of the powers of eloquence, was constant-* 
ly left to f/ou. It was, said I ; and Hot^ 
tensius (induced, I suppose, by the warmth 
of his friendship) always resigned the post 
of hoQour to m^. But, as to myself, what 
rank I hold in the opinion of the people 
I am unable to determine : as to others, howi 
ever, i may safely assert, that such of them as 
Mreie reckoned most eloquent in the judgment 
of the vulgar, were equally high in the esti-i 
mation of tiie learned. For even DemostheaoiL 
Inmself could not have said what is Felated 
pf AatimachtiSi a poet of Qlaros, who, when he 
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was r^avsing toan audience as^inble4 for ths 
purpose, that yolutnipous piece pf his wl^ich 
you are well i^cqu^iqted withtaud was desert* 

• * — 

ed by all his bearers except PlatOj in the 
pnid^t qf hin. perfornmnce, cried out, / shall 
proccfd nofmth^tmdittg J for Plato, alone i< 
of more consequence to f»^ than mqfiji thou'^ 
sands. The remark was very just For an 
abstruse poein, such as his, oply requires tl^e 
approbation of the judicious few ; Imt a dis« 
course intended for the people shquld be 
perfectly sujted to their taste. If Demosthenes^ 
ther^Qre, after being deserted by tUe rest of ' 
I) is audience, had even Plato left to hear him^ 
and no oiie ete» } will answer for i^ he could 
:^ot h&ve ujttered another syllable* Nor could 
you yourself, my Brutus, if the whole assem- 
bly was \xx le4ve you, a^ it once did Curio ? 
To open my whole inind to you, replied he, 
I must confess that even in such os^uses a^ 
fall under the cognizance of a few select 
judgeSj^ and not of the people at larger if 
J was to b^ deserted by the casual crowd 
ijrfaQ came.to*hear the trial, I should not be able 
to proceed. The qase, then^ is plainly this, said 
I : as a flut^ which will not return its propet 
lound when it is applied to the bps, woiild be 
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laid aside by the musician as ' useless ; so, the 
cars of the people arc the instnimeut upon 
which an orator is to play : and if these refuse 
to admit the breath he bestows upon them, 
or if the hearer, IJke a restive horse, will not 
obey the spur, the speaker must cease to exert 
himself any farther. 

There is, however, this exoeption to be 
made; the people sometimes give their appro* 
bation to an orator who does not deserve it 
But even here they approve what they have 
had no opportunity of comparing with some-> 
thing better : as, for instance, when they are 
pleased with an indifferent, or, perhaps, a bad- 
speaker. His abilities satisfy their expect^ 
ation : nhey have seen nothing preferable: and; 
therefore, the merit of the day, whatever it 
may happen to be, meets their full appladse. For 
even a middling orator^ if he is possessed of 
any degree of eloquence, will always captivate 
the ear: and the order and beauty of a good 
discourse has an astonishing effect upon the 
human mind. Accordingly, whit common 
hearer who was present when Q. Scsvola 
pleaded for M. Coponius, in the cause above- 
mcintipned, would have wished for, or indeed 
thought it possible to find anyithiug which 
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was more correct more elegant, or more 
complete ? When he attempted to prove, that, 
as M. Corius was left heir to the estate only in 
case of the death of his future ward before he 
camre of age, he could not possibly be a legal 
heir, when the expected ward was never bom; 
what did he leave unsaid of the scrupulous re* 
gard which should be paid to the literal mean* 
ing of eveiy testament ? what of the accuracy 
itxd preciseness of the old and established 
forms of law? atid how carefully did he specify 
the manner in which the will would have been 
expressed; if it had iotended that Curiui 
should be the heir in case of a total default 
of issue? in what a masterly manner did he 
represent the ill consequences to the public, if 
the letter of a will should be disregarded, its in- 
tention decided by arbitrary conjectures, and 
the written bequests of plain illiterate men, 
left to the artful interpretation of a pleader i 
how often did he urge the authority of his 
father, who had always been an advocate for a 
strict adherence to the letter of a testament f 
and with what emphasis did he enlarge upon 
the necessity of supporting the common forms 
of law ? All which particulars he discussed not* 
only with great art and ingenuity ; but in such 
VoL.IL I anca^ 
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a neat, — such a dose,— apd, I may add, in s# 
florid and so elegant a style, that there was not 
a single person among the common part of the 
a^udience, who could expect any, thing more 
complete, or even think it possible to exist. 
. But when Crassus, who" spoke on the op- 
posite side, began with the story of a; notable 
youth, who having found a cock-boat as he 
was rambling along tlie shore, took it into his 
head immediately that he would build a ship 
to it; and when he applied the tale to Scsevola, 
whO| from the cock-boat of . an argument 
[which he had deduced* frpm, certain imagi* 
nary ill consequences to the public] represented 
the decision of a private will to be a matter of 
such importance as to deserve the attention of 
the Centummri; wlien Crassus, I say, in thf 
beginning of his discourse, had thus taken off* 
the edge of the strongest plea of his antago- 
nist, he eptertained' his hearers with many 
other turns of a similar kind ; and, in a short 
time, changed the serious apprehensions of all 
who were present iato open mirth and good* 
humour; which is one of those three effects 
which I have, just observed an orator should 
be able to produce. He then proceeded to 
remark that it was evidently the intention and 
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the will of the testator^ that in cas^ either by 
death, or default of issue, there should happen 
to be no son to fall to his charge, the inheri«< 
tance should devolve to Curius : that most 
peopliein a similar case would express themsielves 
ia the same manner) and that it would certain*^ 
ly stand good in law, and always had. By 
theses and many other observations of the 
same kind, he gained the assent of hb hearers; 

• 

which is another . of the three duties of an 
orMor. . Lastly, he supported, at all evhrntSp 
the trde meaning and spirit of a will, against 
the literal construction : juiitly obse^ing, that 
there would be an endless cavilling about 
words, not only, in wills, but in all other legal 
deeds, if the real intention of the party was to 
be disregarded : and hinting very smartly, that 
his friend Scsvola had assumed a most un^ 
warrantable degree of importance, if no person 
must afterwards presume to indite a legacy, but 
in the musty form which he himself might 
please to prescribe. As he enlarged on each of 
these arguments with great force and propriety^ 
sufiported them by a number of precedents, 
exhibited them in a variety of views, and tn^ 
livened them with . many occasional turns of 
wit and pleasantry, he gained so much ap- 
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pkme, ind gave sucii general sttisfiietioii/ that 
it ivas scarcely MoiemliereDl libat any thiag 
had beoa said ob die contrary aide of the 
queatioo* This iras the third, aiad the most 
inportaxit ' d«i^ ire aasigned to an orator, 
Heie, if one «f the f^eople. was to be judge, 
the saiaeperaon nrho had heard the first apc&ker 
with a degree of admiiatioa, would, on faeafing 
the second, despise himself for his fonner wawt 
af judgment: whereas a inan of taste and enidi^ ^ 
tbn, on hearing Sessfofa, MK>uld have observed 
that he was really master of a rich and orna^ 
SEiental style; but if, oji coiapariag the manner 
m which each of them <ooncluded his cause, it 
was to be enquire which of the two ^vas the 
best orator, the decision of the man of karmng 
would not ha^e dittoed from that of the 
vulgar. 

Whftt advantage, then^ it vi^ill be said, has 
the skiffal critic over the iUitemte hearer { A 
great and very important advantage; if it is 
indeed a matter of any consequence, to be able 
to diaeov^' by what means that whicK, 
is the true and i^l €nd of peaking, is either 
obtained or lost. He has likewise this 
additional superiority, that when two or 
nuKe orators, as has frequently happened, 
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have shared tlie appkauaes of the public^ he can 
Jttdgc, OQ a careful observation of the prindptl 
merita of each, what is the most perfect cha* 
racter of eloquence : since whatever does »ot 
meet the approbation of the ycoflk, must be 
equally condemned by a more intelligent 
hearer. . For as it is easily understood by the 
sound of a harp» whether the strings are skil- 
fully touched ; so it may likewise be disoovered 
:/ irom the manoer ini which the passiotia of ab 
audience are affected, how far the speaker ia 
aUe to comiiiaiid them* A man» therefore, 
who is a real connoisseur in the art, can some- 
times by a single glance, as he passes through 
the fomm, and without stopping to listen attcn* 
tively to what is said, form a tolerable judg^ 
ment of the abibty of the speaker. When be 
observes any of the bench either yawning, 
or speaking to the person who ts next to 
him, or looking carelessly about bun, or send« 
ing to enquire the time of day, or teazing the 
qusBsitor to dismiss the court; he concludes 
very naturally that the cause upon trial is net 
pleaded by an orator who understands how to 
apply the powers of language to the passions 
of the judges, as a skilful musician applies his 
fingers to the harp. On the other hand, if, as 
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he paisses by, he beholds the judges looking at» 
tentively before them, as if they were either re* 
ceiving some material information, or visibly 
approved what they had already heard— if he 
sees them listening to the voice of the pleader 
with a kind of ecstasy^ like a fond bird to some 
melodious tune ; and, above all, if he discovers 
in their looks any strong indications of pitjv 
abhorrence, or any other emotion of the mind ; 
though he should not be near enough to hear 
a single word, he immediately discovers that 
the cause is managed by a real orator, who 
is either performing, or has already played 
his part to good purpose^ 

After I had concluded these digressive re- 
marks, my two friends were kind enough to 
signify their approbation, and I resumed my . 
subject. As this digression, said I, took its 
rise from Cott,a and Sulpicius, whom I men-% 
tioned as the two most approved orators of the 
age they lived in, I shall first return to them, 
and afterwards notice the rest in their proper 
order, according to the plan we began upon. I 
have already observed that there are two classes 
of ^odd orators (for we have no concern with 
any others) of which the former are distinguish- 
ed by the simple neatness and brevity of their 
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language, aiid the latter by their copious dig- 
nity and elevation : but although the prefer- 
ence must always be given to that ' which is 
great and striking ; yet, in speakers of real 
merit, whatever is most perfect of the kind, is 
justly entitled to our commendation. It' 
must, however, be observed, that the close and 
simple orator should be careful not to sink into 
a dryness and poverty of expression ; while, on 
the other hand, the copious and more stately 
speaker should be equally on his guard against 
a swelling and empty parade of words. To 
begin with Cotta, he had a ready, quick in- 
vention, and spoke correctly and freely ; and 
as he very prudently avoided every forcibly 
cfxertion of his voice, on account of the 
weakness of his lungs, so his language was 
equally adapted to the delicacy of his con- 
stitution. There was nothing in his style but 
what was neat, compact, and healthy ; and (what 
may justly be considered as his greatest excel* 
lence) though he was scarcely able, and there- 
fore never attempted to force the passions of 
the judges by a strong and spirited elocution, 
yet he managed them so artfully, that the 
gentle emotions he raised in them, answered 
exactly the same purpose, and produced th# 
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same effect^ as the .viotent ones which were 
excited by Sulpicius. For Sulpicius was really 
the iDOSt striking, and, if I may be allowed 
the expression, the most tragical orator I ever 
beard : his voice was strong and sonorous, and 
yet sweet and flowing: his gesture and his 
deportment were graceful and ornamental, but 
in such a style as to appear to have been formed 
for the forum, and not for the stage : and his 
language, though rapid and voluble, was 
neither loose nor exuberant He was a pro- 
fessed imitator of Crassus* while Cotta chose 
Antonius for his model : but the latter wanted 
the force of Antonius, and the former the 
i^;reeable humour of Crassus* 

Plow extremely difficult, then^ said Brutus, 
must be the art of speaking, when such con* 
summate orators as these were each of them 
destitute of one of its principal beauties ! We 
may likewise observe, said I, in the present 
instance, that two orators may have the highest 
degree of merit, who are totally unlike each 
other : for none could be more so than Cotta 
and Sulpicius^ and yet both of them were far 
superior to any of their contemporaries. It is 
therefore the business of every intelligent 
master to notice what is the natural bent of his 
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yu|Mra capacity ; and taking tliat fer hit 
guide, to imitate the conduct of Isocrates with 
his two scholars Theopompus and Ephofuiv 
who^ after remarking the lively genius of the 
fbnner^^ and the mild and timid basbfubiess 
of the latter, is reported to have said, that Jbe 
applied a spur to the one, and a curb to the 
other. The orations now extant, which bear 
the name of Sulpicius, are supposed to have 
been written after his decease by my contem- 
porary P. Canutius, a man indeed of mferior 
rank, but who, in my mind, had a great com-* 
mand of language. But we liave not a sin^ 
q>eech of Sulpicius that was really his own : 
Ibr I have often heard him say, that be neither 
had, nor ever could commit any thing cf the 
kind to writing. And as to Cottars speech in 
defence of himself, called a vindication of the 
Vurian Jaw, it was composed, at his own re* 
quest, by L. £lius. This ^lius was a roan of 
merit, and a very worthy Roman knight, who 
was thoroughly versed in the Greek and Ro^ 
man literature. He had likewise a critical 
knowledge of the antiquities of his country, 
both as to the date and particulars of every neiir 
improvement, and every memorable transaction^ 
and was perfectly well read in the ancient wri- 
ters ; 
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ten ;«— a branch of learning in which he was 
aucceeded by our friend Varro, a man of ge- 
nius, and of the most extensive eradttion, who 
afterwards enlarged the plan by many valua* 
ble collections of his own, and gave a much 
fuller and more elegant system of it to the pub- 
lic. For £Uus himself chose to assume the 
character of a stoic, and neither aimed to be, 
nm .ever was an orator : but he composed 
several orations for other people to pronounce ; 
as for Q. Metellus, F. Q^ Cspio, and .Q. Pom- 
peius Rufus ; though the latter composed those 
speeches himself which he spoke in his own 
defence, but not without the assistance of 
iEIius. For I myself was present at the writing 
of them, in the younger part of my life, when 
I used^ to attend JElius for the benefit of his in- 
structions. But I am surprised that Cotta, 
who was really an excellent orator, and a man 
of good learning, should be willing . that the 
tiifiing speeches of JElius should be published 
to the world as his* 

To the two above-mentioned, no third per- 
son of the same age was esteemed an equal : 
Pojnponius, however, w|is a speaker much to 
my taste ; or, at least, I have very little fault to 
^nd with him. But there was no employment 
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for any in capital causes, excepting for tihose I 
have already mentioned ; because Antonius, who 
^as always courted on these occasions, was 
Very ready to give his service ; and Crassus^ 
though not so compliable, generally consented^ 
on any pressing solicitation, to give his. Those 
who had not interest enough to engage either 
of these,: commonly applied to Philip, or Cssar; 
but when Cotta and Sulpicius were at liberty, 
they generally had the preference : so that all 
the causes in which any honour was to be ac<» 
quired, were pleaded by these six orators. We 
nay add, that trials were not so frequent the& 
as they are at present ; neithei' did pedple em- 
ploy, as they do now, several pleaders on th( 
jsame side of the question, — a practice which is 
attended with many disadvantages, ^or here^ 

by we are often obliged to speak in reply to 
those whom we had not an opportunity of 
hearing ; in which case what has been alledged 
on the opposite side, is often represented to ui 
either falsely or imperfectly ; and besides, it is 
a very material circumstancet that I myself 
should be present to see with what countenance 
my antagonist supports his allegations, and^ 
still more so, to observe the effect of every part 
of his discourse upon the audience. And as 
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every deitnce should be eonducted upon one 
. uniforiii plan, nothing can be morp improperlj 
contrived, than to recommence it by assignmg 
the peroration, or pathetical part of it, to a 
second advocate. For every cause can have 
but one natural introduction and conclusion ; 
and all the other parts of it,, like the members of 
an animal body, will best retain their proper 
strength and beauty, when they are legu- 
larly disposed and connected. We may add, 
that as it is very difficult in a single oration of 
any length, to avoid saying something which 
does not comport with the rest of it so well as 
it ought to do, how much more difficult must 
it be to contrive that nothing sfaaU be said, 
which does not tally exactly with the speech 
of another person who has spoken before yon ? 
But as it certainly requires more labour to 
plead a whole cause, than only a part of it, and 
as many advantageous connections are fonned 
by assisting in a suit in which several persons 
arc interested, the custom, however prepos* 
terous in itself, has been readily adopted. 

There were some, however, who esteemed 
Curio the third best orator of the age ; perhaps, 
because his language \vas brilliant and pom- 
pous> and because he had a habit (for which I 

suppose 
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M]»po6e he' wa8 indebted td liis domestic edn^^ 
catioB) of expressing himself mth toknUe oor* 
lectaMS : £m he was aman afvtry lttt)e.Iesm* 
i&gi But it is a drciunstance of great impor- 
ianci^ «Mrbat sort of peopie we are used to con* 
verse with at home, espeeialiy in the more eaiijr 
part of liife; and what sort of language we 
hive been accustomed to hear from our lutois 
and parents, not excepting the mother. We 
barest read the letters of Cornelia, the mother 
of the Gracchi ; and are satisfied, that her som 
vrefeiiot so oiuch nurtured in their mdther'a h^ 
as in tkc elegince and purity of her language: 
f fcafe offea too enjoyed the agreeable convtr'- 
iatioB of Lsoiiav the daughlier of Caius, and 
observed in her a strong tincture of herfatber^s 
elegance. I have likewise 'Cbnrersed with his 
two daughlters, i the Muotsq^ and his^and'» 
daughters, th5 two Ltciniae, with one of whom 
(the wife of Scipid) you, my Brutus, I beltevQ 
have sometimes been in company. I have, re« 
plied he; and was much pleased with her con« 
rersatioti; and' the more so, because she was 
the daughter of Crassus. And what think you, 
laid [, of Orassus the son of that Licinia, who 
was ad<>pted by.Crassus in his wiil f He is said, 
replied he, to have been a man of great genius : 

and 
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McLthe Scipio you (have* mentioaed, whowai 
my colleague, likewise appears to me to have 
lieen a good speakei^ and an elegant companion. 
Yo^T bpinbn, : my Brutus, said I, is veiy just» 
For this fiimily, if I may be allowed the expies**^ 
sioD| seems to have been the offtpring of wis^ 
dom. As to tlieir two grandfathtes, Scipio 
and Crassus, we have taken notice of them air 
feady : as we also have of their great grakid* 
fathers, Q. Mistellus^ who had four sons,— P, 
Scipio, whoj when a private citizen» rescued 
tlic! rtfpublic^ fiom the arbitary influence of T» 
Gfacchus, — and Q, Scsevola, the augur, \|rho 
was the ablest and most affable civilian of his 
lime. And lastly, how illustriouis are the 
jaaizies of their next immediate progenitors, P» 
Scipio, who was twice consul, and was called 
the darling of the people, — ^and C« Laelius^ who 
was esteemed the wisest of men i A generoiii 
stock indeed ! cries Brutus, into which the wis« 
dom of many has been successively ingrafted, 
like a number of scions on the same tree f 

I have likewise a suspicion, itplied h (if we 
may compare small things with great) that 
Curio's family, though he himself was left an 
orphan, was indebted to his father's instruction^ 
and good example, for the habitual purity of 

their 
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tbeir language : and so much the more, b^cauaCi 
p( all those who were held in any estimation for 
^eir eloquencei I never knew one who was so 
totally uninformed and unskilled in ev^ry 
bnmclf of liberal science. He had not read a 
single, poet^ or studied a single orator ; and he 
knew little or nothing either of public, civil, 
or common law. We might say almost the 
same, indeed, of several others, and soiQe of 
them. very able oratqrs^ who (we know) were 
but little ac4uainted with these useful parts of 
knowledgie ^ . as, for instance, <of Sulpicmt 
andAntonius, But this deficiency was sup* 
plied in them by an elaboiate knowledge of the 
$u(t of speaking ; and there was not one of them 
who was ;t9;tally unc|ualified in any of the five 
principal parts of which it is . composed ; : for 
whenever this is the case, (and it matters not 
in wl^ich of those parts it happens) it entirely 
Capacitates a man^ to shine as an orator. 
Some, however, excelled in one part, and some 
in another. Thus Antpnius could readily in- 
vent j^uch. arguments as were most in point; 
and afterwards digest and methodize them to 

the 
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the best adrantnge ; and he could Itfae^se m^ 
tkm the plan he had fonned with great exacts 
ness : but hia chief .rtierit was the goodness of 
his delivery, in which he Was justly allowed to 
extrel. In some of these qu^tfications he was 
upon ah equal fooHfihgwith Crassus, and in 
othet^he was superior : but then the language 
of Crassus was indisputably preferable to his. 
In the same manner^ it' cannot be said that 
either Sulpicius or Cotta, 'br any other speaker 
of repute, was absolutely deficient in any one 
of the five parts of oratory. But we may justly 
infer from the example of Curio, that nothing 
will more recommend an orator, than a brilliani 
* and ready flow of expression ; for he was te- 
markably didl in the invention, and mery loose 
and unconnected in the disposition of his argn-* 
tnents* * 

The two remaining parts are pronunciation 
and memory ; in each of which he was so 
miserably defective, as to excite the laughter 
and the ridicule of his hearers. His gesture 
was really such as C. Julius represented it, in a 
severe s^arcasm, that will never he forgotten ; 
fo)* as he was swaying and reeling his whole body 
from side to side, Julius facetiously enquired 
who it ^ds that was speaking from a boat^ 

To 
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To tiie same purpose was the jest of Ch. Sici* 
niusy a man very vulgar, but exceedingly* hu- 
nsorouSj which was the only qualification he 
had to recommend him as an orator. When 
this man, as tribune of the people, had sum- 
moned Curio and Octavius, who were then 
consuls, into the fonim, and Curio had deliver* 
ed a tedious harangue, while Octavius sat 
silently by him, wrapt up in fiannelsj and be- 
smeared with ointments, to ease the pain of tha 
gout ; OctamuSy said hCy you are infinitely 
obliged to your colleague ; for if he hod not 
tossed and flung himself about: to^ay^ in the 
wanner he did, yoU would certainly have 
been dtooured by the flies. As to his memory, it 
was so extremely treacherous, that after he 
had divided his subject into three general heads, 
he would sometimes, in the course of ;Bpeaking, 
eitliei^ add a fourth, or omit the third. In a ca- 
pital trial, in which I had pleaded for Titinia, 
the daughter of Cotta, when he attempted to 
repfy to me in defence of Serv. Nasvius, he sud«* 
denly forgot every thing he intended to say, 
and attributed it to the pretended witchcraft, 
and. magic artifices of Titinia« These were un ; 
doubted proofs of the weakness of his memoiy. 
But, what is still more inexcusable, he some*' 
Vol, II. K times 
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times forgot, ^ven in his written treatiiet, what 
he had mentioned but a little before. Thus, 
in a book of his, ip which he introduces hiiii«» 
self as entering into conversation with our 
friend 'Pahsa, and his son Curio, when he was 
walking home from the senate«-house ; the se<» 
ttate is supposed to have been summonied by 
Cssar in his first consulship ; and the ^ole 
conversation arises from the son's enquiry what 
tbe bouse had resolved upon. Curio launches 
out into a long invective against the conduQt 
of Caisar, and as is generally the custom in 
dialogues, the parties are engaged in a close dia^ 
pute on the subject: but very ilnhappily^ 
though the conversation commences at the 
braking up of the senate which Cassar hdd 
when he was first consul, the author censures 
those very actions of the same Cesar, which 
did not happen till the next, and several othei^ 
succeeding years of his government in OtuL 

Is it possible then^ said Brutus, with an air 
of surprise, that any man, (and especially in a 
written performance) could be so forgetiiil as 
not to discover, upon a subsequent penisal of 
his own work, what an egregious blunder he 
had committed ? — Very true, said I ; for if he 
wrote with a design to discredit the measures 

. which 
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wfaioh lie represents in $uch w ddious light, 
iuKbing could be more atupid than not to com^ 
nence bis dialogue at a period which wa$ sub^ 
sequent to those measures* Buthe so entirely 
forgets himself, as to tell us, that he did not 
choose to attend a senate which was held in 
one of Caesar's future consulships, in the very 
same dialogue in which he introduces himself as 
returmng home from a senate which was held 
in his first consi^ahip* It cannot, therefore, be 
wondered at, that he who was so remarkably dcf 
feotivein a faculty which is the handmaid of our 
other intellectual powers, as to forgets even in a 
written treatise, a material circumstance which 
he had mentioned but a little before, should 
fipd his memory fail him, as it genisrally did^ 
in a sudden and unpremeditated harangue. It 
accordingly happened, though he had many 
connections, and was fond of speaking rn: pub» 
liCj that few causes were intrusted to his mai^ 
nagement. But, among his contemporaries, he 
was esteemed next in merit to the first orators 
of the age ; and that merely, as I said before, 
for his good choice of words, and his uncpm-* 
mon readiness, and great fiuency of expression. 
His orations, therefore, may deserve a cursory 
perusaU Jt is true, indeed, they are much too 
V K « languid 
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languid and spiritless ; but they may yet be of 
service to enlarge and improve an accomplish-^ 
ment, of which he cert^nly had a moderate 
share ; and which has so much force and efii* 
cacy, that it gave Curio the appearance and re«- 
putation of an orator, without the assistance of 
any other good quality. 

But to return to our subjectj-^C. Carbo, of 
the same age, was likewise reckoned an orator 
of the second class : he was the son, indeed, of 
the truly eloquent man before-mentioned^ but 
was far from being an acute speaker himself : 
he was, however^ esteemed an orator. His lan-« 
guage was tolerably nervous, he spoke with 
ease,*— and there was an air of authority in his 
address that was perfectly natural. But ^ Q. 
Varius was a man of quicker invention, and, at 
the same time, had an equal freedom of expres« 
8ion : besides which, he had a bold and spirit** 
ed delivery, and a vein of elocution which was 
neither poor, nor coarse and vulgar ;<r^in shorty 
you need not hesitate to pronounce him an ora^ 
tor. Cn. Pomponius was a vehement, a rous^ 
ing, and a fierce and eager speaker, and more in^ 
clinfed to act the part of a prosecutor, than of 
an advocate. But far inferior to these was L. 
Fufius ; though his application was^ in some 

measttre. 
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luewttre, rewarded by the success of his prose^ 
cution against M. AquiUus. For as to M. Dru* 
sus, your great uncle, who spoke like an ora* 
tor only up<Mi matters of government; — L. 
Lucullus^ who was indeed an artful speaker, 
and your father, my Brutus, who was well ac- 
quainted with the common and civil law;-~* 
M» Lucuilus, and M. Octavius> the son of 
Cnseus, who was a man of so much authority 
and address, as to procure the repeal of $empro« 
nius's corn-act, by the suffrages of a full assem* 
bly of the people ;— -Cn. Octavius, the son of 
Marcus, -*-and M. Cato, the father, and Q. 
Catulus, the son ;~-we must excuse th^se (if I 
may so express myselO from the fatigues and 
dangers of the field,-— that is, from the manage- 
ment of judicial causes, and place them in 
garrison over the general interests of the repub- 
Uc, a duty to which they seem to have been 
suffici|3ntly adequate. I should have assigned 
the same post to Q. Csepio, if he had not been 
$0 violei)tly attached to the equestrian order, 
as to set himself at variance with the senate. I 
have also remarked, that Cn» Carbo, M. Ma- 
liuB, and several others of the same stamp, who 
would not have merited the attention of an au« 
dience that had any taste for elegance, were ex-* 

K 3 tremely 



tremely well suited to address ft tumultuoal 
crowd. In the same class, (if t may be allow* 
ed to interrupt the series of my narrative) I^ 
QuintiUB lately made his appearance i though 
Palicauus, it must be owned, was still better 
adapted to please the ears of the populace. But, 
as I have mentioned this inferior kind of 
speakers, I must be so just to L% ApuleiusSatur- 
ninus, as to observe that, of all the fkctious de^ 
claimers since the time of the Gracchi, he waa 
generally esteemed the ablest t and yet he 
caught the attention of the public, more by his 
appearance, his gesture, and his dress, than by 
any real fluency of expression, or even a toler- 
able share of good sense. But C« Servilius 
Glaucia, though the most abandoned wretch 
that ever existed, was very keen and arcftili 
and excessively humorous ; and notwithstand** 
ing the meanness of his birth^ and the depravity 
df his life, he would have been advanced to tht 
dignity of a consul in his pnstorship^ if it had 
been judged lawfbl to admit his suit: fortbs 
populace were entirely at his devotion^ and he 
had secured the interest of the knights, by aft 
act he had procured in their favour. He wat 
slain in the open forum, while he was prator, 
on the samft day as the tribune Saturninnsi in 
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tbe consulship of Manus and Flaccnis ; and 
bore a near resemblance to Hyperbolas^ the 
Athenian, whose profligacy was so severely 
atigmatised in the old Attic comedies. These 
were succeeded by Sext. Titius, who was in- 
deed a voluble speaker, and possessed a ready 
comprehension ; but he was so loose and effe- 
minate in his gesture, as to furnish room for 
the invention of a dance, which was called the 
Titian jig ; so careful should we be to kvoid 
every peculiarity in our manner of speaking, 
which may afterwards be exposed to ridtcuk 
by a ludicrous imitation. 

But we have rambled back insensibly to a 
period which has been already exahiined : let 
us, therefore, return to that which we were re* 
viewing a little before. Contemporary with 
SiUpicitts was P. Antistius, — a plausible de« 
daimer, who, after being silent for several 
years, and exposed, (as he often was) not only 
to the contempt, but the derision of his hearers, 
first spoke with applause in his tribuneship, in 
a real and very interesting protest againit th^ 
illegal application of C. Julius for the consul* 
ship : and that so much the more, 'becaus* 
though Sulpicius himself, wfao; then happened 
to be his colleague, i^pckA o«i4lte same side of 
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the debate, Antistius ai^ed more copiously, 
and to better purpose. This raised his reputa-^ 
tion so high, that many, and\ (socn afterwards) 
every cause of importance, was eagerly recom- 
mended to his patronage. To speak the truth, 
he had a quick conception, a methodical judg- 
ment, and a retentive memory ; and though his 
language was not much embellished, it was 
very far from being low. In short, his styte 
was easy and flowing, and his appearance 
rather genteel than otherwise : but his action 
was a little defective, partly through the disa- 
greeable tone of his voice, and partly by a few 
ridiculous gestures, of which he could not en- 
tirely break himself. He flojurished in the time 
between the flight and the return of Sylla, 
when the republic was deprived of a regular ad- 
ministration of justice, and of its forqier dig* 
nity and splendour. But the very favourable 
reception he met with was, in some measure, 
owing to the forum being in a great measure 
destitute of good orators. For Sulpicius was 
dead ; Cotta and Curio were abroad ; and no 
pleaders of any eminence were left but Carbo 
«nd Pompontus, from each of whom he easily 
earned off the palm. 

, His nearest suQcessorin the following age 

was 
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vftB L. Sisenna, who was a man of learning, had 
a taste for the liberal sciences, spoke the Ro* 
man language with accuracy, was well ac-^ 
^uainted with the laws and constitution of hit 
country, and had a tolerable share of wit ; but 
he was not a speaker of any great application, 
or extensive practice ; and as he happened to 
live in the intermediate time between the ap- 
pearance of Sulpicius and Hortensius, he was 
unable to equal the former, and forced to yield 
to the superior talents of the latter. We may 
easily form a judgment of his abihtiesfrom the 
historical work^ he has left behind him ; which, 
though evidently preferable to any thing of the 
kind which had appeared before, may serve at 
a proof that he was far below the standard of 
perfection, and that this species of composition 
had not then been improved to any great de- 
gree of excellence among the Romans. But 
the genius of Q. Hortensius, even in his early 
youth, like one of Phidias's statues, was no 
sooner beheld than it was universally admired ! 
He spoke his first oration in the forum in the 
consulship of L. Crassus and Q. Scsevola, to 
whom it was personally addressed ; and though 
he was then only nineteen years oU, he descend- 
ed horn the rostra with the hearty approbation 

fiot 
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Hot only of the audience in general^ but of the 
two consuls themselves, who were die most in<- 
tellfgent judges in the whole city. He died 
in the consulship of L. Paulus and CL Marcel* 
lus ; from which it appears that he was four«» 
and«forty years a pleader. We shall retiew 
his character more at large in the sequel : bat 
in this part of my history , I- chose to include 
him in the number of orators who were rather 
of an earlier d&te, Tliis indeed must neces*- 
sarily happen to all whose lives are of any 
considerable length : for they are equally liable 
to a comparison with their elders and their 
juniors ; as in the case of the poet Attius^ who 
says that both he and Pacuvius applied them- 
selves to the cultivation of the drama under the 
same JEdiles ; though, at the time, the one was 
eighty, and the other only thirty years old« 
Thus Hortensius may be compared not only 
with those who were properly his contempora^ 
ries, but with me, and you, my Brutus, and 
with others of a prior date. For he began to 
speak in public while Crassus was living ; bat 
his fame increased when lie appeared as a joint 
advocate with Antonius and Philip, (at that 
time in the decline of life) in defienoe of Cn^ 
Pompeitts,— -a cause in which (thongh a mere 

youth) 
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yptttii) he diitinguislMihilnf elf above the reflt 
He may thttefbre be included in the list of. 
thoM whom I have pkced in the time of Sul- 
picitts ; but among his proper coeviEik, such at 
M. PiM> M. Crassusy Cn. Lentulut^ and P« 
Lenttthis Sura, he excelled beyond the reach 
of competition ; and after these he happened 
upon me, in the ettrly part of mjr life (for I was 
eight years younger than himself) and spent a 
number of years irith me in pursuit of the same 
fbrensic glory : and at last, (a little before his 
death) he once pleaded with yom^ in defente of 
Appius Claudius, as I have frequently done 
for others. 

Thus you see, my Brutus, I am come insoi* 
stbly to yourtelfi though there was undoubt*^ 
edly a great variety of orators between my 
first appearance in the forum, and yours. But 
as I determined, when we began the converea- 
tiott) to make no mention of those among them 
who ate still living, to prevent your enquiring 
too minutely what is my opinion concerning 
each; I shall confine myself to such as are now 
no mote. That is not the true reason, said 
BmtuS) why you choose to be silent about the 
living. What then do you suppose it to be ? 
said I. You are only firarful, replied he,* that 

your 
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y6ur remarks should afterwards be mentionec! 
by us in other company, and that, by this 
means, you should expose yourself to the ie«- 
sentment of those, whom you may not think it 
worth your while to notice. Indeed, answered 
I, I have not the least doubt of your secresy^ 
Neither have yoit any reason, said he/ but 
after all, I suppose^ you had rather be silent 
younelfy than rely upon our taciturnity. To 
confess the truth, replied I, when I first enter- 
ed upon the subject^ I never iniagined that I 
should have extended it to the age now before 
us; whereas I have been drawn by a continued 
series of history among the moderns of latest 
date. Introduce, then, said he, those interme 
diate orators you may think worthy of our no« 
tice : and afterwards let us return to yourself; 
atid Hortensius. To Hortensius, replied I, with 
all my heart ; but as to my oo^n character, I shall 
leave it to other people to examine, if they 
choose to take the trouble. I can by no 
means agree to thatj said he : for though every 
part of the account you have favoured us with, 
has entertained me very agreeably, it now be- 
gins k> seem tedious, because I am impatient 
to hear something ofyoursey^: I do not meftn 
the wonderful qualities, but the progressive 
" 2 steps, 
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0t€pSy and*advahces of your- eloqpience ; for the 
former are sufficiently known already both to 
me^ and the whole world. At you do not re- 
quire me^ said I, to sound the praises of my 
own genius, but only to describe my labour 
and application to improve it, your request 
shall be complied with. But to preserve the 
order of my narrative, I shall first introduce 
such otlier speakers as I think ought to be pre-* 
viously noticed. 

And I shall begin with M. Crassus, who 
*was' contemporary with Hortensius. With a 
tolerable share of learning, and a very moderate 
capacity, his application, assiduity, a^d inter** 
est, proonred him a place among the ablest 
pleaders of the time for several years. His 
language was pure, his expression neither low 
nor vulgar, and his ideas well digested : but he 
had nothing in him that was florid, and oma 
mental ; and the real ardor of his mind was not 
supported by any vigorous exertion of his 
voice, so that he pronounced almost every 
thing in the same uniform tone. His equa^ 
and professed antagonist, C. Fimbria, was not 
able to maintain his character so long ; and 
though he always spoke with a strong and ele- 
vated voice, and poured fortli a rapid torrent 

of 



of wfill-cboseQ expressible he unta to ioi«t 

modenttely vehement that you mighfc justly be 

rarprised that the people thould have been «• 

absent and inattentive as to admit SL/mMdmaHp 

like him, into the list of orators. Aa to Ctu 

Lenttthis, his action acquired him a mputatioii 

for bis eloqiience very far beyond hiareal abili^* 

ties : for though he was not a man of any great 

penetration (notwithstanding he carried the 

appearance of it in his countenance) nor posr 

sessed any real fluency of expression (thobgfa 

lie was equally specious in this reepeot aa in the 

fonner ) yet by his sudden bmaks^ and exda^ 

matbns^ he affected suafa an ironical; air of 

surprise^ with a sweet and sonoroaa tarn of 

Toice^ and his whole action was so warm an4 

lively, that his dcfbcts were acarcely noticed^ 

For as Curio acquired the reputation of an 

orator with no other quality than a tolerable 

freedom of elocution, so Cn. I^enfMhis oon^ 

eealed the mediocrity of his other acoompU^b'* 

ments by his acticm^ whipfa was really cxoel*^ 

lent. Much the same might be said of P. 

Lentulus, whose poverty of invention and cu 

pression was seciucd from notice by the mere 

dignity of his presence, his corroct and giacd^t 

iul gesture, and the strength and sweetness of 

his 
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}m voice : and his mttit depended to cnlirely: 
upon his action, that he was more deficient in 
every othei quality than his namesake. 

But M. Piso derived all his talents from 
lus erudition ; for he was much better versed in 
the ; Grecian literature than any of his prede« 
cessors. He had, however, a natural keenness 
of discernment, which he g^reatly improved 1^ 
art, and exerted with great address and dex^i^ 
terityp though in very indifferent language t 
bu6 he was frequently warm and choleric^ 
(ometimes cold and insipidj and now and then 
lather smart and humorous. He did not long 
support the fatigue, and emulous contentaou 
ofthe forum ; partly on account of the weak* 
ness of his constitution ; and partly, because he 
could not submit to the follies and imperti** 
nencies of the common people (which we 
orators are forced to swallow) either, as it was 
generally supposed, from a peculiar moroseness 
of temper, or from a liberal and ingenuoui 
pride of heart After acquiring, therefore, in 
his youth a tolerable degree of reputation, his 
character began to sink z but in the trial ofthe 
vestals, he again recovered it with some addi-* 
tional lustre, and being thus recalled to the 
theatre of eloquence, he kept his rank, as long 

as 
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as he was aUe to support the fatigue of it ; 
after which his credit declined, in proportion 
as he remitted bis application. P. Murena 
had a moderate genius^ but was passionately 
fond of the study of antiquity; he applied 
himself with equal diligence to the belles lettres, 
in which he was tolerably versed ; in short, he 
was. a man of great industry^ and took the 
utmost pains to distinguish himself. C. Cen- 
sorinus had a good stock of Grecian literature^ 
explained whatever he advanced with gifeat 
neatness and perspicuity^ and had a graceful 
actioni but was too cold and unanimated for 
the forum. L. Turius with a very indifferent 
genius, but the most indefatigable applicatioW, 
spoke in public very often, in the best manner ' 
liie was able; and accordingly, h^.only wanted 
the votes of a few centuries to promote him to 
the consulship. C. Macer was never a man of 
much interest or authority^ but was one of the 
most active pleaders of his time; and if his life, 
his manners, and his very looks, had not ruined 
the credit of his genius, he would have ranked 
higher in the list of orators. He was neither 
copious, nor dry and barren ; neither neat and 
embellished, nor wholly inelegant; and his 
voice, his gesture, and every part of his action, 

was 
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wds without any grace: but in invcfnting and 
digesting his ideas, he had a wonderful accu- 
racy, such as no man I ever saw either possess-* 
ed or 'exerted in a more eminent degree ; and 
yet, some how, he displayed it rather with 
the air of a quibbler, than of an oratof; 
Though he had acquired some reputation iri 
public causes, he appeared to most advantage 
and was most courted and employed in private 
ones. 

C. I*iso, who comes next in order, had 
scarcely ^ny exertion, but he was a speaker 
who adopted a very familiar style ; and though, 
in fart, he was far from being slow of inyen-* 
tion, he had more penetration in his ]o6k and 
appearance than he really possessed. His con- 
temporary M. Glabrio, though carefully in- 
Mnicted by his grandfather Sc«vola, was pre* 
vented from distinguishing himself by his na- 
tural indolence ftnd want of attention. L, 
Torquatus, on the contrary, had an elegant 
turn of expression, and a clear comprehensidttj 
and was perfectly gienteel and well-bred in his 
whole manner. But Cn. Pompeius, my coSvll, 
a mah who was born to excel in every thing, 
would have acquired a more distinguished 
reputation for his eloquence, if he had not 
Vol. 11. L been 
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bten diverted from the pursuit of It by the 
more dazzling charms of military fame. His 
language was naturally bold and elevated, and 
he was always master of his subject ; and as to 
his powers of enunciation, his voice was sono- 
rous and manly, and his gesture noble, and full 
of dignity. D. Silanus, another of my con* 
temporaries, and your father-in-law, was not a 
man of much application^ but he had a very 
competent share of discernment and elocution. 
Q. Pompeius, the, son of Aulus*, who had the 
title of Bithynicus, and was about two year3 
older than myself, was, to my own knowledge, 
remarkably fond of the study of eloqi^fnce, 
had an uncommon stock of learning, and was 
a man of indefatigable industry and persever- 
ance : for he was connected with me and M. 
Piso, not only as an intimate acquaintance, but 
as an associate in our studies and private exer- 
cises. His elocution was but ill recommended 
by his action: for though the former was 
sufficiently copious and difiiisive, there was 
nothing graceful in the latter. His contem- 
porary, P. Autronius, had a very clear, and 
strong voice ; but he was distinguished by no 
other accomplishment. L. Octavius Reatinus 
died in bis youth, while he was In full practice : 

but 
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but he ascended the rostra with more assutance^ 
than ability. C. Stajenus> who changed his 
name into £lius by a kind of self-adoption, was 
a warm, an abusive, and indeed a furious, 
speaker; which was so agreeable to the taste of 
many, that he would have risen to some rank 
in the state, if it had not been for a crime of 
which he was clearly convicted, and for which 
he afterwards sufiKred. 

At the same time were the two brothers C. 
and L. Csepasius, who, though men of an ob« 
scure family and little previous consequence^ 
were yet, by mere dint of application, suddenly 
promoted to the qusestorship, with no other 
recommendation than a provincial and un- 
polished kind of oratory. That I may not 
seem wilfully to omit any declaimer, I must 
also notice C. Cosconius Calidianus, who, 
without any discernment, amused the people 
with a rapidity of language (if such it might 
be called) which he attended with a perpetual 
hurry of action, and a most violent exertion, 
of his voice. Of much the same cast was Q« 
Arrius, who may be considered as a second-- 
hand M. Crassus. He is a striking proof of what 
consequence it is in such a city as ours to devote 
one's-self to theinterests of themany^ and to h% 
as active as possible in promoting their safety, 
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of their honour. For by these meatis, though' 
of the lowest parentage, having raised hitn^If to 
dffitied bf rank, and to considerable wealth arid 
influence, he likewise acquired the IreputatioH 
of a tolerable patron, Without either learning 
or abilities. But as inexperienced chatnpionSj 
who, froili a passionate desire to distinguish 
themselves in the circus^ can bear the blows of 
their opponents without shrinking, are often 
overpowered by the heat of the Sun, When it is 
increased by the reflectidn of the sand ; so ht^ 
who had hitherto supported even the sharpest 
encounters with good success. Could not staiid 
the severity of that ybar of judicial coritest, 
which blazed upoii him like a summer's sun. 
Upon my word, cried Atticus, you are noW 
treating us with the very dt6giof oratory, and 
you have entertained us in this Inanner for 
some time: but I did not offer to int?erru^t 
you, because I never dreamed you would have 
descended so low as to mention the Stajeni 
and Autrbnii! As I have been speaking of thfe 
dead, you will not imagine, I suppose, said t, 
that I have done it to Court their favour: but 
in pursuing the order of histoiy, I wa« neces* 
sarily led by degrees to a period of time wftich 
falls withiri the compass of our^6wn know- 
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ledge. But I wish it to be noticed, that after 
recountiog all who ever ventured to speak in 
public, we find but few, (very few indeed ! ) 
whose names are worth recording; and not 
many who had even the repute of being 
orators. Let us, however, return to our 
€pbj?ct 

T. Torquatus, then, the son of Titus, was a 
man of learning, (which he first acquired in 
the spbool of Molo in Rhodes, ) and of a free 
aqd easy elocution which he received from 
niiture. If he h^d lived to a proper age, he 
yfoixl^ have been chosen consul, without any 
solicitation ; but he had more ability for speakr 
ing than inclination ; ^ that, in fact, he did 
pot dp justice to the art he professed ; and 
yet he was never wanting to his duty, either in 
th^ private causes qf his friends and depend- 
ents, or in his senatorial capacity. My towns- 
pian too, P. Pontidius, pleaded a number of 
private causes. He had a rapidity of expresi- 
sion, and a tplerable quickness of comprehen- 
sion ; but he was very warm, and indeed rather 
too choleric and irascible ; so that he often 
wrangled not only with his antagonists but (^vhat 
ap^ars very strange) with the judge himself, 
whom it was rather his business to sooth and 
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gtatify. M. Mcssala, who was something youn« 
ger than myself, was far from being a poor and 
an abject pleader, and yet he was not a very 
embellished one. He was judicious, penetrating, 
and wary, very exact in digesting and me- 
thodizing his subject, and a man of uncommon 
diligence and application, and of very exten- 
sive practice. As to the two Metelli (Celer 
and Nepos) these also had a moderate share 
of employment at the bar ; but being destitute 
neither of learning nor abilities, they chiefly 
applied themselves (and with some success) to 
debates of a more popular kind. But Caius 
Lentulus Marcellinus, who was never reckon- 
ed a bad speaker, was esteemed a very eloquent 
one in his consulship. He wanted neither 
sentiment, nor expression; his voice was 
sweet and sonorous ; and he had a sufficient 
stock of humour. C. Memmius, the son of 
Lucius, was a perfect adept in the learning of 
the Greeks; for he had an insuperable disgust 
to the literature of the Romans. He was a 
neat and polished speaker, and had a sweet 
and harmonious turn of expression ; but as he 
was equally averse to every laborious effort 
cither of the mind or the tongue, his eloquence 
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declined in proportion as he lessened his ap* 
plica tionl 

But I heartily wish, said Bnitus, * that you 
would give us your opinion of those orators 
who are still living ; or, if you are determined 
to say nothing of the rest, there are two at 
least, (that is Cassar and Marcellus, whom I 
have often heard you speak of with the highest 
approbation) whose characters would give me 
as much entertainment as any of those you 
have already specified. But why, answered I, 
should you expect that I should give you my 
opinion of men who are as well known to your* 
self as to me ? Marcellus, indeed, replied he, I 
am very well acquainted i^vith ; but as to Cas- 
sar, I know little of him. For I have heard 
the former very often : but, by the time 1 was 
able to judge for myself, the latter had set out 
for his province. But what, said I, think you 
of him whom you have heard so often ? What else 
can I think, replied he, but that you will soon 
have an orator, who will very nearly resemble 
yourself ? If that is the case, answered I, pray 
think of him as favourably as you can. I do, 
said he ; for he pleases me very highly ; and 
not without reason. He is absolutely master 
of bis profession, and, neglecting every other, 
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laas applied himself solely to this ; and, for that 
purpose, has persevered in the rigorous task of^ 
composing a daily essay in writing. His words 
are well choseii ; his language is full and co* 
pious ; and every thing he says receives an jUl- 
ditional ornament from the graceful tone of his 
voice, and the dignity of his action. In short, 
he is so complete an orator, that there is no 
quality I know of, in which I can . think hjm 
deficient. But he is still more to be admired, 
for being able, in these unhappy times, (which 
are marked with a distress that, by some cruel 
fatality, has oi'erwhelmed us all) to console 
himself^ as opportunity oflTers, with the con- 
sciousness of his own integrity, and by the fre« 
quent renewal of his literary pursuits. I saw 
him lately at Mitylene ; and then (as I have 
already hinted) I saw him a thorough man. 
For though I had before discovered in him a 
strong resemblance of yourself, the likeness 
was much improved, after he was enriched by 
the instructions of your learned, and very inti* 
mate friend Cratippus. Though I acknowledge^ 
said I, that I have listened with pleasure to your 
eulogies on a veiy worthy man, for whom I 
have the warmest esteem, they have led me in- 
sensibly to the recollection of our common mi* 
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series^ which oiir present conversation was in- 
tended to suspend. But I would willingly hear 
what isAtticus's opinion of Caesar. 

Upon my word, replied Atticus, you are won- 
derfully consistent with your plan, to say no* 
thing^otir^e//of the living: and indeed, if you 
was to deal with themj as you already have with 
the dead^ and say something of every paltry fel* 
low that occurs to your memory, you would 
plague us with Autronii and Stejani without 
end. But though you might possibly have it 
in view not to incumber yourself with such a 
numerous crowd of insignificant wretches ; or 
perhaps^ to avoid giving any one room to com* 
plain that he was either unnoticed, or nor ex* 
tolled according to his imaginary merit ; yet^ 
certainly, you might have said something of 
Caesar : especially, as your opinion of his abi* * 
lities is well known to everybody, and his con- 
cerning jfOur*s is very far from being a secret 
Butj however, said he, (addressing himself to 
Brutus) I really think of Caesar, and every body 
else says the same of this accurate master in 
the art of speaking, that he has the purest and 
the most elegant command of the Roman Ian* 
guage of all the orators that have yet appeared : 
and tl^^t not merely by domestic habit, as we 

have 
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have lately heard it observed of the families of 
the Laslii and the Mucii, (though even here, I 
believe, this might partly have been the case) 
but he chiefly acquired and brought it to its pre- 
sent perfection, by a studious application to the 
most intricate and refined branches of literature, 
and by a careful and constant attention to the 
purity of his style. But that he, who» involv* 
ed as he was in a perpetual hurry of business^ 
could dedicate to^^my Cicero, a laboured trea- 
tise on the art of speaking correctly ; that he, 
who, in the first book of it, laid it down as an 
axiom, that an accurate choice of words is the 
foundation of eloquence : and who has bestowT 
ed, said he, (addressing himself again to Bru- 
tus) the highest encomiums on this friend of 
ours» who yet chooses to leave Caasar's charac- 
ter to me ; — that he should be a perfect mas*- 
ter of the language of polite conversation, is a 
circumstance which is almost too obvious to be 
mentioned. I said, the highest encomiums^ 
pursued Atticus, because he says in so many 
words, when he addresses himself to Cicero— 
if others have bestowed, all their time and at^ 
tention to acquire a habit of expressing them- 
selves with ease and correctness, how much is 
the name and dignity of the Roman people in^ 
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iehted to you^ who are tkt highest pattern^ 
dnd indeed the first inventor of that rich fer- 
tility of language which distinguishes your 
ptrformances. 

Indeed, said Brutus, I think he lias extolled 
your merit in a very friendly and a vety mag- 
nificent style : for you are not only the highest 
pattern^ and even the first inventor of all our 
fertility of language, which alone is pnuse 
enough to content any reasonable man, but you 
have added fresh honours to the name and dig- 
nity of the Roman people ; for the very excel- 
lence in which we had hitherto been conquered 
by the vanquished Greeks, has now been either 
wrested from their hands, or equally shared, at 
least, between us and them. So that I prefer this 
honourable testimony of Caesar, I will not say 
to the public thanksgiving, which was decreed 
for your o^n military services, but to the 
triumphs of many heroes. Very true, replied I, 
provided this honourable testimony was really 
the voice of Cssar's judgment, and not of his 
friendship : for he certainly has added more 
to the dignity of the Roman people, whoever 
he may be (if indeed any such man has yet ex- 
isted) who has not only exemplified and en« 
larged, but first produced this rich fertility of 
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depression^ than tha doughty warrior who h^f 
stormed a few paltry castles of the Liguri«ns^ 
which have furnished us, you know^ with many 
repeated triumphs. In reality, if we ^aq suh-« 
mit to hear the truth, it may be asserted (to 
i^y nothing of those godlike plans^ which, fup^ 
ported by the wisdom of our generals, has Ire-* 
q^ueutly saved the sinking stfit^ ^oth abrqaci 
and at home) that an orator is justly ex^titled 
to the preference to any commander in a petty 
war. But the general, you will say, is the 
more serviceable man to the public. Nobo4y 
denies it : and yet (for I am not alraid of pro** 
yoking your censure, in a conversation which 
leaves each of us at liberty to say vfh^t he 
thinks) I had rather be the author f^t)ie single 
oration of Crassjus^ in def<pnce of (purius, than 
he honoured with two Ligurian triumphs. You 
will, perhaps, reply, th^t the storming a castle 
of the Ligurians w;is athing of more conse- 
quence to the state, than that the claim of 
Curius should be ably supported., This I owb 
to be true* But it was also of raore conse* 
quence to the Atheiiians, that their houses 
should be securely roofed, than to h^ve th^ir 
city graced with a most beautiful statue of 
Minerva : and yet, notwithstanding this, I 

would 
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would miSLch rather have been a Phidias, than 
this ni^st akilflil joiner in Athens. In the pre« 
sent eas^ therefore^ we are not to consider a 
ihati'^ UsefuInesSi but the strength of his abili- 
ties; es(>edially as thd number of painters ami 
statuaries, Who have excelled In their profess 
sidti, ii very small ; wherca^^ tiiere Can never be 
any want of Joiners atid mi^ehanic labourers. 
But ptweed, my Atticds, with Caesar ; and 
oblige us with the renoai nder of his character^ 
We se6 then, said he, from what has just been 
mentioned, tiiat a pure and correct styl^ is the 
groutidwork, and the very basi^ 'and founda^ 
tion, iipbh which an orator ttiiist build his other 
acifcotnplishtiients : though, it is true, that 
those tvho had hitherto possessed it, derived ii 
tnore fronv early habit, than from any principles 
of art. It ife needless to refer you to the in^ 
stances of Lselius and Scipio ; for a purity of 
latiguage, as well as of manners, was the charac^ 
leristic of the k^ they lived in. It could not, 
indeed, be applied to every one ; for their tw^ 
contemporaries, Ca&cilius and Pacuvius, spoke 
very incorrectly i but yet people in general 
who had not resided out of the city, nor beea 
corrupted by any domestic barbarisms, spoke 
tWe Rortiau language with purity. Titoe, how- 
ever, 
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erer, as well at Rome as in Greece, soon altered 
matters for the worse : for this city, (as had 
formerly been the case at Athens) was resorted 
to by a crowd of adventurers from different 
parts, who spoke very corruptly ; which shews 
the necessity of reforming our language, and 
reducing it to a certain standard^ which shall 
not be liable to vary like the capricious laws of 
custom. Though we were then veiy young, we 
can easily remember T. Flaminius, who was 
joint-consul with Q. Metellus : he was suppos- 
ed to speak his native language with correct- 
ness, but was a man of no literature. As to 
Catulus, he was far indeed from being desti- 
tute of learning, as you have already observed : 
but his reputed purity of diction was chiefly 
owing to the sweetness of his volpe, and the 
delieacy of his accent. Cotta, who, by his 
broad pronunciation, lost all resemblance of the 
elegant tone of the Greeks, and affected a harsh 
and rustic utterance, quite opposite to that of 
Catulus, acquired the same reputation of cor- 
rectnessj by pursuing a wild and unfrequented 
path. But Sisenoa, who had> the ambition to 
think of reforming our phraseology, could not 
be lashed out ofhis whimsical and new-fangled 
turns of expression, by all the raillery of C* 
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Rufius. What do you refer to ? said Brutus ; 
and who was the Caius JElufius you are speak* 
ing of ? He was a noted prosecutor, replied he, 
some years ago. When this man had support- 
ed an indictment against one Christilius, Si- 
senna, who was counsel for the defendant, 
told him, that several parts of his accusation 
were in the highest degree contemptible. My 
lordSy cried Rufius to the judges, / shall ht 
cruelly over-reached^ unless you give me your 
assistance. His charge overpowers my com* 
prehension ; and I am afraid he has someun^ 
fair design upon me. What^ in the name of 
heaven^ can he intend by spitatical ? ' / 
hnorv the meafiing of spit, or spittle ; but 
this horrid atical, at the end of it, abso* 
lutely puzzles me» The whole bench laughed 
very heartily at the singular oddity of the ex- 
pression : my old friend, however, was still of 
opinion, that to speak correctly, was to speak 
differently from other people. 

But Csesar, who was guided by the principles 

of 
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af art, has corrected the im{)erfection8 of a 
vicious custom, by adopting the rules and iin« 
prbvements of a good one, as he found them 
occasionally displayed in the course of polite 
conversation. Accordingly, to the purest 
elegance of expression, (which is equally neces* 
sary to every well-bfed citizen, as to an orator) 
he has added all the various ornamentfc of e1o« 
cutibn ; so that he seemd to exliibit the finest 
painting in the most advantageous point of 
view. As he has such extraordin.iy merit 
even in the tenor of his language, I must (ion'* 
fess that there is no person I know, of, to whon^ 
he should yield the preference. Besides, his 
manner of speaking, both as to his voice and 
gesture, is splendid and noble, without the least 
appearance of artifice or afFectatiod : and therfe 
is a dignity in his very presence, which be- 
speaks a great and elevated mind. Indeed, 
said Brutus, his orations please mb highly ; 
for I have had the satisfaction to read several 
of them. He has likewise written some com- 
mentaries, or short memoirs, of his own trans- 
actions ; and such, said I, as merit the highest 
approbation : for they are plain, correct, and 
graceful, and divested of aH the ormamenta of 
language, so as to appear (if I may be allowed 

the 
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the expression) in a kind of undress. But 
while he pretended only to furnish the loose 
materials, for such as might be incUned to 
compose a regular history, he may, perhaps^ 
have gratified the vanity of a few literaiyyrw- 
seurs : but he has certainly prevented all sen« 
sibie men from attemp.tting any improvement on 
his plan. For in history, nothing is more pleas* 
ing than a correct and elegant brevity of ex* 
pression. With your leave, however, it is 
high time to return to those orators who have 
quitted the stage of life. 

C. Sicinius, then, who was a grandson of 
the censor Q. Pompey, by one of his daughters^ 
died after his advancement to the quaestorship. 
He was a speaker of some merit and reputa** 
tion, which he derived from the system of Her* 
magoras ; who, though he furnished but little 
assistance for acquiring an ornamental style^ 
gave many useful precepts to expedite and im- 
prove the invention of an orator. For in this 
system we "have a collection of fixed and deter** 
minate rules for public speaking ; which are 
delivered indeed without any shew or fbirade, 
(and I might have added, in a trivial .and home- 
ly form) but yet are so plain and methodical, 
that it is almost impossible to mistake the road. 

Vol. n. . M By 



By Iceeping eilose to these, and always digestin^^ 
his subject before he ventured to speak upon 
itf/ ( Ho which we may add, that he had a tole- 
rable fluency of expression) he so far succeed- 
ed,- without any other assistance^ as to be ranlc- 
ed among the pleaders of the day. — As to G. 
ViselHus Varro; who was my cotisin, and a' 
Con temporary of Sicinius, he was & man of 
great learning. He died while he was a mem- 
ber of the court of inquests, into which he had 
been: admitted after the cxprration of his tedile- 
ship. The public I confess, had not the same 
opinion of his abilities that I have : for he never 
passed as a man of sterling eloquence among 
the people. His style was excessively quicte 
and rapid, and consequently indistinct ; for, in 
fact, it xhts embarrassed and obscured by the 
celerity of its course : and yet, after all, yon 
will scarcely find a man who had ia better 
choice of words, or a richer vein of sentimetit. 
He had besides a complete fund of polite litera- 
ture, and a thorough knowledge of the pririci- 
ples of jurisprudence, which he learned from 
his fatRer Aciileo. To proceed in our account 
of the dead, {he next that presents himself is 
L. Torquatus, whom you will not so readily 
pronounce a proficient in the art of speakings 
%' ^ (though 
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(though he was by no means destitute of docu* 
tion), 9$ what is called by the GxcA% a ppliti^ 
Ml ad^t He had a plentiful stock of learnings 
Qot indeied of the common sort, but of a more 
j^struse and curious nature : he had likewise 
lu^ aflmirable memory, and a very sensible an4 
f ^egant turn of expression ; all which qualities 
derived an additional grace from the dignity of 
his deportment, and the integrity of his man- 
nets^ I was also highly pleased with the style 
of bis contemporary Triarius, which expii;essed 
to perfection the character of a worthy old 
g^jatlemanx who had been thoroughly polished 
by the refinements of literature.^— What a vene- 
lable severity was there in his look ! what fpr* 
cible solemnity in his language ! and how 
thoughtful and deliberate every word bespoke ! 
At the mention of Torquatus and Triariua^ for 
each of whom he had the most affectionate ve« 
neration, It fills my heart with anguish, said 
Brutus, (to omit a thousand other circum^ 
stances) when I reflect, as I cannot help doing, 
Pfi your, mentioning the names of these worthy 
mfx^ that your long-respected authority wa^ in- 
sufficient to procure an accommodation of our 
differences, 'the republic would npt otherr 
*«? ise have been deprived of the«^ and m^iiy 
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other excellent citizens. Not a word more, 
said I, on this melancholy subject, which can 
only aggravate our sorrow : for as the remem* 
brance of what is already past is painful enougK, 
the prospect of what is yet to come is stifl 
more cutting. Let us, therefore, drop our un- 
availing complaints, and (agreeably to our plan) 
confine our attention to the forensic merits of 
bur deceased friends. 

Among those, then, who lost their lives ia 
this unhappy war, was M. Bibulus, who, though 
not a professed orator, was a very accurate wri- 
ter, and a solid and experienced advocate : and 
Appius Claudius, your father-in-law, and my 
colleague and intimate acquaintance, who was 
not only a hard student, and a man of learnings 
but a practised orator, a skilful augurist and 
civilian, and a thorough adept in the Roman 
history. — As toL. Domitius, he was totally un- 
acquainted with any rules of art ; but he 
spoke hrsiiative language with purity, and had 
a great freedom of address. We had likewise 
the two Lentuli, men of consular dignity ; one 
of whom, (I mean Publius) the avenger of my 
wrongs, and the author of my restoration, de- 
rived all his powers and accomplishments from 
the assistance of art, and not from the bounty 
- • of 
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of nature : but he had such a great and noUc 
disposition, that he claimed all the honours of 
the most illustrious citizeus, and supported them 
with the utmost dignity of character. — ^Thc 
other (L. Lentulus) was an animated speaker, 
for it would be saying too much^ perhaps, to 
call him an orator ; but, unhappily, he had an 
utter aversion to the trouble of thinking. His 
voice was sonorous ; and his language, though 
not absolutely harsh and forbidding, was warm 
and rigorous, and carried in it a kind of terror. 
In a judicial trial, you would probably have 
wished for a more agreeable and a keener advo- 
cate : but in a debate on matters of govern* 
ment, you would have thought his abilities suf- 
ficients-Even Titus Postumius had such 
powers of utterance, as were not to be despis- 
ed: but in political matters, he spoke with 
the same unbridled ardour he fought with : in 
short, he was much too warm ; though it must 
be owned he possessed an extensive knowledge 
of the laws and constitution of hisxountry. ^ 
Upon my word, cried Atticus, if the persons 
you have mentioned were still living, I should 
be apt to imagine, that you was endeavouring 
to solicit their favour^ For you introduce every 
body who had the courage to stand up and 
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wonder how M. Servilius has escaped your 
notice. I atn, indeed^ very sensible, replied I, 
that there have been many who never spoke in 
public, that were much better qualified for the 
task, than those orators I have taken the pains 
to enumerate ^ ; but I have, at leasts answered 
one purpose by it, which is to shew you, that 
in this populous city, we have not had very 
many who had the resolution to speak at all ; 
and that even among these, there have been Jfew 
who were entitled to our applause. I cannot> 
therefore, neglect to take some notice of those 
worthy knights^ and my intimate friends, very 
lately deceased, P. Comminius Spoletinus, 
against whom I pleaded in defence of C Cor- 
nelius, and who was a methodical, a 3pirited| 
and a ready speaker ; and T. Accius, of Pi- 
sauTUm, to whom I replied in behalf of A. Clu- 
entius, and who was an accurate, and a tole- 
rably copious advocate : he was also well in- 
structed in the precepts of Hermagoras, which, 
though of little service to embellish and enrich 
Our elocution, furnish a variety of arguments, 

which, 
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wbich, like the weapons of the l%ht infantry^ 
may be readily managed, and are adapted to 
every subject of debate. I must add, that I 
never knew a man of greater industry and ap- 
plication. As to C. Piso, my son-in-law, it is. 
scarcely possible to mention any one who wa9 
blessed with a finer capacity. He was con-, 
stantly employed either in public speakings 
and private declamatory exercises, or, at least, 
in writing and thinking: and, consequently, 
he made such a rapid progress, that he rathec 
s^med to fly than to run. He had ^n elegant 
choice of expression, and the structure of his 
periods was perfectly neat and harmonious : he 
)|a4 an astonishing variety and strength of ar^ 
gument, and a lively and agreeable turn of 
sentiment: and his gesture was naturally 
so graceful, that it appeared to have been form- 
ed (which it really was not) by the nicest 
rules qf art. I am rather fearful, indeed, that 
I should be thought to have been prompted by 
my affection for him to have given him a 
greater character than he deserved : but this is 
so far from being the case, that I might just- 
ly have ascribed to him many qualities of a 
different and more valuable nature : for in con- 
tinence, social ardour, and every other kind of 
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virtue, there was scarcely any df his contcm-' 
poraries who was worthy to be comparecl with 
him. 

M, Cflelius too must not pass unnoticed, 
notwithstanding the unhappy change, either 
of his fortune or disposition, which marked 
. the latter part of his life. As long as he was 
directed by my influence, he behaved himself 
so well as a tribune of the people, that no man 
supported the inteiests of the senate, and of all 
>the good and virtuous, in opposition to the 
factious and uninily madness of a set of aban- 
doned citizens, with more firmness than he 
did : a part in which he was enabled to exert 
himself to great advantage, by the force and4 
dignity of his language, and his lively hummir, 
and genteel address. He spoke several ha- 
rangues in a very sensible style, and three spi- 
rited invectives, which originated from our po- 
litical disputes: and his defensive speeches, 
though not equal to the former, were yet tole- 
rably good, and had a degree of merit which 
was far from being contemptible. After he 
had been advanced to the aedileship, by the 
hearty approbation of all the better sort of ci- 
tizens, as he had lost my company (for I was 
then abroad in Cilicia) he likewise lost him* 

self; 
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self; and entirely sunk his credit by imitating 
the conduct of those very men, whom he had 
before so successfully opposed. But M. Cali* 
diu8 has a more particular claim to our notice 
fbr the singularity of his character; which 
cannot so properly be said to have entitled 
him to a place among our other orators, as to 
distinguish him from the whole fraternity : for 
)n him we beheld the most uncommon, and 
the most delicate tientiments^ arrayed in the 
softest and finest language imaginable. No- 
thiag could be so easy as the turn and compass 
of his periods; nothing so ductile; nothing 
more pliable and obsequious to his will, 
so that he had a greater command of it 
than any orator whatever. In short, the flow 
of his language was so pure and limpid, that 
nothing could ^e clearer ; and so free, that it 
was never clogged or obstructed. Every 
word was exactly in the place where it should 
be, and disposed (as Lucilius expresses it] with 
as much nicety as in a curious piece of Mosaic 
work. We may add, that he had not a single 
expressitm which was either harsh, unnatural^ 
abject, or far-fetched ; and yet he was so far 
from confining himself to the plain and ordi« 
nary mode of speakings that he abounded 
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gitatly in the metaphor,*— but such metaphorf 
M did not appear to usurp a post that beloug*- 
cd to another^ but only to occupy their owx^ 
Tliese delicacies Were displayed not in a loost 
and effeminate style ; but in such a one a« was 
strictly numerous^ without either appearing 
to be so, or running on with a dull uniformity 
of sound. He was likewise, master of the va« 
jrious ornaments of language and sentiment 
which the Greeks callji^^tir^j, whereby he en-^ 
livened and embellished his styie 83 with so 
many forensic decorations* We may add thtt 
he readily discovered, upon all roccasions, what 
was the real point of debate, and where the 
stress of the argument lay ; and that hia me^ 
thod of ranging his ideas was extremely artful^ 
his action genteel, and his whole manner very 
engaging and very sensible. In, short, if to 
speak agreeably is the <;hief merit of an orator^ 
you will find no one who was better qualified 
than Calidius. 

But as we have observed a Uttle before, that 
it is the businesstof an orator to instruct, to 
please, and to move the passions ; he was, indeed, 
perfectly master of the two first ; for no one 
could better elucidate his subject, or charm 
the attentiQn of his audience. But as to the 
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third quali6cation, — the moTing and alarming . 
the passions,— -which is of much greater effi* 
cacy than the two former, he was wholly des- 
titute of it. He had no force, — ^no exertion ; 
•^-either by his own choice, and from an opi- 
nion that those who had a loftier turn of ex- 
pression, and a more warm and spirited action, 
were little better than madmen ; or because it 
was contrary to his natural temper, and habitual 
practice ; or, lastly, because it was beyond the 
strength of his abilities. If, indeed, it is a 
bseless quality, his want of it was a real 
excellence : but if otherwise, it was certainly 
a defect I particularly remember, that when 
he prosecuted Q. Gallius for an attempt to 
poison him, and pretended that he had the 
plainest proofs of it, and could produce many 
letters, witnesses, informations, and other evi- 
dences to put the truth of his charge beyond 
A doubt, interspersing many sensible and inge>- 
nious remarks on the nature of the crime ;«— 
I remember, I say» that when it came to my 
turn to reply to him, after urging every argu- 
ment which the case itself suggested, I ijnsist* 
ed upon it as a material circumstance in fa* 
vour of my client, that the prosecutor, while 
fee charged him with a design against bis li&^ 

and 
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and assured as that he had the most indubita-^ 
ble proofs of it then in his hands, related his 
story with as much ease, and as much calmness^ 
and indifference, as if nothing had happened. 
Would it have been possible, said I, (address-* 
ing myself to Calidius) that you should speak 
with this air of unconcern, unless the charge 
vas purely an invention of your own ? And, 
above all, that you, whose eloquence has oftcQ 
vindicated . the wrongs of other people with 
so much spirit, should speak so cooUy of a 
crime which threatened your life? Where 
was that expression of resentment which is so 
statural to the injured ? Where that ardour, 
that eagerness, which extorts the most pathe* 
tic language even from men of the dullest ca« 
pacitiesr There was no visible disorder im 
your mind, no emotion in your looks and ges* 
ture, no smiting of the thigh or the forehead, 
nor even a single stamp of the foot You was> 
therefore, so far from interesting our passions 
in yQur favour, that we could scarcely keep 
our eyes open, while you was relating the dan- 
gers you had so narrowly escaped. Thus we 
employed the natural defe9t, or, if you please, 
the sensible calmness of an excellent orator, as 
an argument to invalidate his charge. But is 

it 
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it possible to doubt, cried Brutus, whether thii 
was a sensible qualify; or a defect ? For as the 
greatest merit of an orator is to be able to in* 
flame the passions^ and give them such a bias 
as shall best answer his purpose; he who is 
destitute of this must certainly be deficient in 
the most capital part of his profession. 

I am of the same opinion, said I ; but let us 
now proceed to him (Hortensius) who i^ the 
only remaining orator worth noticing; after 
which, as you seem to insist upon it, I shaft say 
something of mysel£ I must first, however, 
do justice to the memory of two promising 
youths^ who, if they had lived to a riper age, 
would have acquired the highest reputation fi^r 
their eloquence.. You mean, I suppose, said 
Brutus, C. Curio, and C Licinius Calvus. 
The very same, replied I. One of them, besides 
his plausible manner, had such an easy and 
voluble flow of expression, and such an inex-* 
haustible variety, and sometimes accuracy of 
sentiment, that he was one of tne most re%dy 
and ornamental speakers of his time. Though 
he had received but little instruction from the 
professed masters of the art, nature had fur-* 
nished him with an admirable capacity for the 
practice of it I never, indeed, discovered in 

him 
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any ^eat degree ftf applioat^nj but hj? 
was certainty very APnJbitKMis to ^i/stinguish 
himaelf : and if behad contw.ued to U&ten to my 
advioe> as he had begup to do, he would havo 
preferced the acquisition .of jeal honovr to that 
of uutittiely grandw^^ Wl<at ^ you iqean^ 
said Brutus ? Or in. what manner are these two 
objects to be (Hstinguished ? I distinguish them 
thus, replied I : as honour is tht reward of virtue^ 
conferred upon a man by the. choice attd affection 
of his fellow- citi^enSy he who obtains it by their 
^pee votes ;and suffrages i^ to be considered) in 
my opinion^ as an honourable nvember of the 
community. But he who acquires his power and 
muthority by taking advantage of every un-f 
iappy incident^ and without the consent of his 
fellow-citizens, as Cuiio aimed to do^ acquires 
only the name ofhonouf , without the substance. 
Whereas, if he had hearkened to me, he would 
have risen to the highest dignity, in an honour*^ 
able manner, and with the hearty approbation 
of all men, by a gradual ad vancement to public 
offices, as his father and nuiny other eminent 
citizens had done before. I often gave, the same 
advice to P. Crassus, the son. of Maicus, who 
eonrted my friendship in the early part of his 
Hfe i and recommended it to him very warmly, 

to 
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to consider that u the truest pith to ; honoiir 
whick had bee u ah-eady marked out to hun by 
the example of his ancestors. For be had 
been exti^mdy ^H educated^ and was perfedtt* 
}y versed in ev^ry branch of polite litenitulre z 
be had likewise a penettating genius, and ati 
elegant variety of expression ; and appeared 
grave and sententious widiout arrogance, and 
itnodest and diffident without dejection* But 
like many other young n^ he was catried 
away by the tide of ambitiosi ; and after serviAg 
% short time vdth reputation as a voktnteei; 
nothing could satisfy him but to try Ua 
fortune as a general^ an employment which was 
conjfined by the wisdom of our ancestors t^ 
men who had arrived at a certain age» tfid 
whoy even then, were obliged to submit their 
^tensions to the uncertain issue ofapuhlip 
ilecision. Thus, by exposing himself to a fatal 
catastrophe, while he was endeavouring t^ 
rival the &me of Cyrus and Alexander, wh^ 
lived to finish their desperate career, he lost aU 
fesemblance of L. Crassus, and his other 
worthy progenitors. But let us return to 
Calvus, whom we have just mentioned, an 
orator who had received more literary improve«> 
mat. tW C«lio, ud tad . n^« «<««» 

and 
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ind delicate manner of speaMbg; which he 
* conducted with great taste and elegance ; but 
(by being too minute and nice a critic upon 
himself^ while he was labouring to correct 
and refine his language, he suffered all the 
force and spirit of it to evaporate. .In short, 
it was so exquisitely polished, as to charm the 
eye of every skilful observer; but it was little 
noticed by the common people in a crowded 
forum, which is the proper theatre of eloquence. 
His aim> said Brutus, was to be admired as an 
^f fie orator: and to this we must attribute 
that accurate exility of style, Which he con- 
stantly affected. This, indeed, was his profess«> 
ed character^ replied I : but he was deceived 
htmselfs and led others into the same mistake. 
It is true, whoever supposes that to speak in 
the Jttic taste, is to avoid every awkward, 
every harsh, every vicious expression, has, in 
this sense, an undoubted right to refuse his 
approbation to every thing which is not strictly 
Attic. For he must naturally detest what- 
ever is insipid, disgusting, or incorrect ; while 
he considers a correctness and propriety of 
language as the religion, and good-manners of 
an orator: and every one who pretends to 
,#p^k in public*should adopt the same opinion* 

But 
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Bat if^ he bestows the name erf Atticism on a 
meagre^ a dry, and a niggardly turn of expres- 
sion, provided it is neat, correct and polished, 
I cannot say, indeed, that he bestows it impro<* 
perly ; as the Attic orators, however, had many 
qualities of a more important nature, I would 
advise him to be careful that he does not over* 
look their different kinds and degrees of merits 
and their great extent and variety of character* 
The Attic speakers, he will tell me, are the 
models upon which he wishes to form his 
eloquence. But which of them dpes he meaa 
to jBx upon ? for they are not all of the same 
cast. Who, for instance, could be more unlike 
each other than Demosthenes and Lysias ? or 
than Demosthenes and Hyperides ? Or who 
more different -from either of them, than iEs- 
chines ? Which of them, then, do you propose to 
imitate ? If only one, this will be a tacit im« 
plication, that none of the rest were true masters 
of Atticism : if all, how can you possibly sue* 
ceed, when their characters are so opposite? 
Let me further ask you, whether Demetrius 
Phalereus spoke in the Attic style ? In my 
opinion, his orations have the very taste of 
Athens. But he is certainly more florid than 
cither Hyperides or Lysias; partly from the 
Vol. IL N natural 
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natural turn of his genius, and partly by 
choice. 

There were likewise two others, at the time 
we are speaking of, whose characters were 
equally dissimilar i and yet both of them were 
truly Attic. The first (Charisius) was the 
author of .a number of speeches, which he 
composed for his friends, professedly in imita-^ 
tion of Lysias : and the other (Demochares, the 
nephew of Demosthenes) wrote several ora- 
tions, and a regular history of what was trans-t 
acted in Athens under his own observation ; 
not so much, indeed, in the style of an histori* 
an, as of an orator. Hegesias took the former 
for his model, and was so vain of his own taste 
for Atticism, that he considered his predecessors, 
who were really mastei-s of it, as mere rustics 
in comparison of himself. But what can be 
more insipid, more frivolous, or more puerile, 
than that very concinnity of expression which 
he actually acquired ? But still we wish to 
resemble the Attic speakers. Do so by all means. 
But were not those, then, true Attic speakers, 
we have just been mentioning ? Nobody denies 
it ; and these are the men we imitate. But 
how? when they are so veiy different, not 
only from each other, but from all the rest of 

their 
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their contemporaries ? Truej but Thucydidea 
is our leading pattern. This too I can allow* 
if you design to compose histories, instead of 
pleading causes. For Thucydides was both 
an exact> and a stately historian : but he never 
intended to write models for conducting a 
judicial process. I will even go so far as to 
add, that I have often commended the speeches 
whidi he has inserted into his history in great 
numbers; though I iipust. frankly own, that I 
neither could imitate them, if I wouldj nor in* 
deed mouldy if I could; like a man who would 
neither choose his wine so new as to have been 
tunned off in the preceding vintage, nor so ex- 
cessively old as to date its age from the con- 
sulship of Opimius or Anicius. The latter^ 
you'll say, bears the highest price. Very 
probable ; but when it has too much age^ 
it has lost that delicious flavour which 
pleases the palate, and, in my opinion, is 
scarcely tolerable. Would you choose^ tlien^ 
when you have a mind to regale yourself ^ to 
apply to a fresh^ unripened cask? By no 
means ; but still there is a certain age, when 
good wine arrives at its utmost perfection. 
In the same manner, I :^ould recommend 
neither a raw, unmellowed style, which, (if I 
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may so exprtns myself) has been newly drawn 
off from the vat; nor the rough, and anti-' 
quated language of the grave and manly 
Thucydides. For even he, if he had lived a 
few years later, would have acquired a much 
softer and mellower turn of expression. 

Let us, then, imitate Demosthenes. Good 
Gods ! to what else do I direct all my endea- 
yours, and my wishes ! But it is, perhaps, my 
inbfortune not to succeed. Thest\Atticisers, 
however, acquire with ease the paltry character 
they aim at ; not once recollecting that it is 
pot only recorded in history, but must have 
been the natural consequence of his superior 
fame, that when Demosthenes was to speak in 
public, all Greece flocked in crowds to hear 
him* But when our Attic orators venture to 
speak, they are preseiitly deserted not only by 
the little throng around them who have no in-* 
terest in the dispute, (which alone is a mor- 
tifying proof of their insignificance) but even 
by their associates and felIow-advocates» If 
to speak, therefore, in a dry and lifeless man* 
ner, is the true criterion of Atticism, they are 
heartily welcome to enjoy the credit of it: 
but if they wish to put their abilities to the trial, 
let them attend the Comitia, or a judicial pro* 
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cess of real importance. The open forum de- 
mands a fuller, and more elevated tone : and 
he is the orator for me, who is so universally 
admired that when he is to plead an interesting 
cause, all the benches are filled beforehand^ the 
tribunal crowded^ the clerks and notaries busy 
in adjusting their seats, the populace thronging 
about the rostra, and the judge brisks and 
vigilant ; Ae, who has such a commanding aifi 
that when he rises up to speak the whole audi- 
ance is hushed into a profound silence, which 
is soon interrupted by their repeated plaudits^ 
and acclamations, or by those successive bursts 
of laughter, or violent transports of passion^ 
which he knows how to excite at his pleasure ; 
so that even a distant observer^ though unac« 
c[uainted with the subject he is speaking upon, 
can^ easily discover that his hearers are pleased 
with him, and that a Rosciw is performing his 
part on the stage. Whoever has the happiness 
to be thus followed and applauded, is, beyond 
dispute, an Attic speaker : for such was Peri- 
cles, such was Hyperides, and iBschines, and 
such, in the most eminent degree, was the great 
Demosthenes ! If» indeed, these connoisseurs, 
who have so much dislike to every thing bold 
and omamehtal^ only mean to say that an ac- 
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curate, a judicious^ and a neat, arid compact^ 
but uncrabellished style, is really an Attic one, 
they are not mistaken. For in an art of such 
-wonderful extent and variety as that of speak- 
ing, . even this subtile and confined character 
may claim a place : so that the conclusion will 
be, that it is very possible to speak in the Attic 
taste without deserving the name of an orator ; 
but that all, in general, who are truly eloquent 
are likewise Attic speakers. 

It is time, however, to return to Hortensius. 
Indeed, I think so, cried Brutus: though I 
must acknowledge that this long digression of 
yours has entertained toe very agreeably. * But 
I made some remarks, said Atticus, which I 
was several times inclined to mention ; only I 
was loath to interrupt you. As your discourse, 
however, seems to be drawing towards an end, 
I think I may venture to state them. By all 
means, replied I. I readily grant, then, said 
he, that there is something very humorous 
and elegant ia that continued Irony ^ which 
Socrates employs to so much advantage in the 
dialogues of Plato, Xenophon, and JEschines. 
For when a dispute commences on the nature 
of wisdom, he professes, with a great deal of 
humour and ingenuity, to have no pretensions 
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to it himself; while, with a kind of concealed 
raillery, he ascribea the highest degree of it to 
those who had the arrogance to lay an open 
claim to it Thus, in Plato, he extols Prota- 
goras, Hippias, Prodicusj Gorgias and several 
others, to the skies ; but represents himself as 
quite Ignorant This in him was peculiarly be- 
coming ; nor can I agree with Epicurus, who 
thinks it censurable^ But in a professed history, 
(for such, in fact, is the account you have been 
giving us of the Roman orators) I shall leave 
you to judge, whether an application of the 
Irony is not equally reprehensible, as it would 
be in giving a judicial evidence. Pray, what 
are you driving at? said I ; for I cannot 
comprehend you. I mean, replied he, in the 
first place^ that the commendations which you 
have bestowed upon some of our orators, have 
a tendency to mislead the opinipn of those who 
are unacquainted with their true characters. 
There were likewise several parts of your ac- 
count, at which I could scarcely forbear laugh- 
ing : as, for instance, when you compared old 
Cato to Lysias. He, was indeed, a great, and a 
very extraordinary man. Nobody, I believe, 
will say to the contrary. But shall we call him 
an orator i Shall we pronounce him the rival of 
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Lysias, who was the most finished character of 
the kind ? If we mean to jest, this comparison 
of yours would form a pretty irony : but if 
we are talking in real earnest, we should pay the 
same scrupulous regard to truth, as if we were 
giving evidence upon oath. As a citizen, a se- 
nator, a general, and, in short, a man who was 
distinguished by his prudence, his activity, and 
every other virtue, your favourite Cato has my 
highest approbation. I can likewise applaud 
his speeches, considering the time he lived in. 
They exhibit the outlines of a great genius ; but 
such, however, as are evidently rude and imper- 
fect. In the same manner, when you represented 
his Antiquities as replete with all the graces 
of oratqry, and compared Cato with Philistus 
and Thucydides, did you really imagine, that 
you could persuade me and Brutus to believe 
you ? or would you seriously degrade those, 
whom none of the Greeks themselves have been 
able to equal, into a comparison with a stiff 
country gentleman, who scarcely suspected 
that there was any such thing in being as a 
copious and ornamental style ? 

You have likewise said much in commenda- 
tion of Galba ; — if as the best speaker of his 
«ige, I cap so far agree with you, for such wa^ 
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the character he bore :— but if you meant to 
recommend him as an oratory produce his 
orations (for they are still extant) and then tell 
me honestly, whether you would wish your 
friend Brutus here to speak as he did ? Lepi- 
dus too was the author of several speeches^ 
which have received your approbation; in 
which I can partly join with you, if you con- 
sider them only as specimens of our ancient 
eloquence. The same might be said of Afri- 
canus and Laelius, than whose language (you 
tell us) nothing in the world can be sweeter : 
nay, you have mentioned it with a kind of ve- 
neration^ and endeavoured to dazzle our judg- 
ment by the great character they bore, and the 
uncommon elegance of their manners. Divest 
it of these adventitious graces, and this sweet 
language of thefrs will appear so homely, as to 
be scarcely worth noticing. Carbo too was 
mentioned as one of our capital orators ; and 
for this only reason, — that in speaking, as in all 
other professions, whatever is the best of its 
kind, for the time being, how deficient soever 
in reality, is always admired and applauded^ 
What I have said of Carbo, is eqally true of the 
Gracchi : though, in some particulars, the cha- 
racter you have given them was no more than 
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they deseired. But to say nbthiag of the TMt 
of your orators, let us proceed to Antonius aQd 
CrassuSi your two paragons of eloquence, 
whom I have hi^ard royself^ and who were cer«* 
tainly very able spea^kers. To' the extraordinary 
commendation you have bestowed upon them, 
I can readily give my assent ; but not, how* 
ever» in such an unlimited manner as to pur* 

■ 

suade myself that you have received as * much 
improvement frdm the speech in support of the 
Servilian law, as Lysippus said he had done by 
studying the famous "^ statue of Polycletus. 
What you have said on this occasion I consider 
as an absolute irony : but I shall not inform 
you why I think so, lest you should imagine I 
design to flatter you. I shall therefore pass over 
the many fine encomiums you have bestowed 
upon these ; and what you' have said of Cotta 
and Sulpicius, and but very lately of your pupil 
Cslius. I acknowledge, however, that we may 
call them orators : but as to the nature and 
extent of their merit, let your own judgment 
decide. It is scarcely worth observing, that 
you have had the additional good-nature to 
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erowd so many daubers into your list, that 
ther6 are some, I believe, who will be ready to 
ymh they had died long ago, that you might 
have had an opportunity to insert their names 
among the rest You have opened a wide 
field of enquiry, said I, and started a subject 
which deserves a separate discussion ; but we 
must defer it to a more convenient time. For^ 
to settle it, a gneat variety of authors must be 
examined^ and especially Cato : which could 
not fail to convince you, that nothing was 
wanting to complete his pieces, but those rich 
and glowing colours which had not then been 
invented. As to the above oration of Crassus, 
he himself^ perhaps, could have written better, 
if he had been willing to take the trouble ; but 
nobody else, I believe, could have mended it 
You have no reason, therefore, to think I spoke 
ironically f when I mentioned it as the guide 
and tutoress of my eloquence : for though you 
seem to have a higher opinion of my ^capacity, 
in its present state, you must remember that, in 
our youth, we could find nothing better to imi- 
tate among the Romans. And as to my admit- 
ting so many into my list of orators, I only did 
it (as I have already observed) to shew how 
few have succeeded in a profession, in which 
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all were desirous to excel. I therefore insisfc 
upon it that you do not consider me in the pre- 
sent case as an ironist; though we are inform* 
ed by C. Fannius, in his history, that Afri- 
canus was a very excellent one. As you please 
about that^ cried Atticus : though^ by the 
bye» I did not imagine it would have been 
any disgrace to you, to be what Africanus 
and Socrates have been before you. We may 
settle this another time, interrupted Brutus : 
but will you be so obliging, said he, (addressing 
himself to mc) as to give us a critical analysis of 
some of the old speeches you have mentioned ? 
Very willingly, replied I ; but it must be at 
Cuma, or Tusculum, when opportunity offers : 
for we are near neighbours, you know* in both 
places. At present let us return to Hortensius, 
from whom we have digressed a second time. 
Hortensius, then, who began to speak in pub« 
lie when he was very young, was soon employ- 
ed even in causes of the greatest moment : and 
though he first appeared in the time of Cotta 
and Sulpicius, (who were only ten years older) 
and when Crassus and Antonius, and after-, 
wards Philip and Julius, were in the height of 
their reputation, he was thought worthy to be 
compared with either, of them in point ofelo 
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quence. He had such an excellent memory as 
I never knew in any person ; so that what he 
had composed in private, he was able to repeat, 
without notes, in the very same words he had 
made use of at first* He employed this natural 
advantage with so much readiness, thit he not 
only recollected whatever he had written or pre- 
meditated himself, but remembered every thing 
that had been said by his opponents, without 
the help of a prompter. He was likewise in- 
flamed with such a passionate fondness for the 
profession, that I never saw any one, who took 
more pains to improve himself ; for he would 
not suffer a day to elapse, without either speak*- 
ing in the forumj or composing something at 
home ; and very often he did both in the same 
day. He had> besides, a turn of expression 
which was very far from being low and unele* 
vated ; and possessed two other accomplish^ 
ments, in which no one could equal him, — an 
uncommon clearpess and accuracy in stating 
the points he was to discuss ; and a neat and 
easy manner of collecting the substance of 
what had been said by his antagonist, and by 
himself. He had likewise an elegant choice of 
words, an agreeable tlow^ in his periods, and a 
copious elocution, for which he was partly in- 
debted 



debtedto a fine natural capacity, and partly, 
acquired by the most laborious rhetorical exer-> 
cises. In short, he liad a most retentive view, 
of his subject, and al>yays divided and distribu-* 
ted it into distinct parts with the greatest ex« 
actness p and he very seldom overlooked any 
thing vhich the case could suggest, that was 
proper either to support his own allegations^ or 
to refute those of his opponent. Lastly, he had 
a sweet and sonorous voice ; but his gesture had 
rather more art in it, and was managed with 
more precision than is requisite to an orator. , 
While he was in the height of his glory> 
Crassus died, Cotta wsi3 banished, our- public 
trials were intermitted by the Marsic war, and 
I myself made my first appearance in the forum. 
Hortensius joined the army, and. served, the 
first campaign as avolunteer, and the second aa 
a military tribune : Sulpicius was made a lieute* 
nant general ; and Antonius was absent on a 
similar account. The only trial we had, was 
that upon the Varian law ; the rest, as I have 
just observed, having been intermitted by the 
war. We had scarcely any body left at the 
bar but L. Memmius, and Q. Pompeius, who 
ipoke mostly on their own affairs ; and, though 
fiir from being orators of the first distinction^ 
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were yet tolerable ones^ (if we may credit Phi- 
lippus, who was himself a man of some elo- 
quence) and in supporting an evidence, dis- 
played all the poignancy of a prosecutor, with 
a moderate freedom of elocution. The re^t, 
who were esteemed our capital speakers, were 
then in the magistracy, and I had the benefit 
of hearing their harangues almost every day* 
C. Curio was chosen a tribune of the people ; 
though he left off speaking after being once 
deserted by his whole audience. To him I 
may add Q. Metellus C^eler, who» though cer- 
tainly no orator, was far from being destitute 
of utterance: but Q. Yarius, Cl Carbo, and 
Cn. Pomponius, were men of real elocution, 
and might almost be said to have lived upon the 
rostra. C. Julius too, who was then a Curule 
£dile, was daily employed in making speeches 
to the people, which were composed with great 
neatness and accuracy. But while I attended 
the forum with this eager curiosity, my first 
disappointment was the banishment of Cotta : 
after which I continued to hear the rest with 
the same assiduity as before ; and though I 
daily spent the remainder of my time in read- 
ing, writing, and private declamation, I cannot 
say that I much relished my confinement Of 

these 
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these preparatory exercises* The next year (}• 
Varius was condemned, and banished, by his 
own law : and I, that I might acquire a com- 
petent knowledge of the principlis of jurispru- 
dence, then attached myself to Q. Scaevola, 
the son of Publius, who, though he did not 
choose to undertake the charge of a pupil, yet 
by freely giving his advice to those who con- 
sulted him, he answered every purpose of in^ 
struction to such as took the trouble to apply to 
him. In the succeeding year, in which Sylla 
and Pompey were consuls, as Sulpicius, who 
was elected a tribune of the people, had occa- 
sion to speak in public almost every day, I had 
an opportunity to acquaint myself thoroughly 
with his manner of speaking. At this time 
Philo, a philosopher of the first name in the 
academy, with many of the principal Athe- 
nians, having deserted their native home, and 
fled to Rome, from the fury of Mithridates, I 
immediately became his sc^^Iar, and was ex- 
ceedingly taken with his philosophy ; and, be- 
sides the pleasure I received from the great 
variety and sublimity of his matter, I was still 
more inclined to confine my attention to that 
study ; because there was reason to apprehend 
tl)at our laws and judicial proceedings would 

be 
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be wholly overturned by the continuance of 
the public disorders. In the same year Sulpi^ 
cius lost his life ; and Q. Catulus, M. -Anto- 
nius, and C. Julius, three orators, who were 
partly contemporary with each other, were 
most inhumanly put to death* Then also I at- 
tended the lectures of Molo the Rhodian, who 
was newly come to Rome) and was both an 
excellent pleader, and an able teacher of the 
art. 

I have mentioned these particulars, which, 
perhaps, may appear foreign to our purpose^ 
that you, my Brutus, (for Atticus is already ac- 
quainted with them) may be able to mark my 
progress, and observe how closely I trod upon 
the heels of Hortensius. The three following 
years the city was free from the tumult of arms ; 
but either by the death, the voluntary retire- 
ment, or the flight of our ablest orators (for 
even M. Crassus, and the two Lentuli, who 
were then in the bloom of youth, had all left us) 
Hortensius, of course, was the first speaker in 
the forum. Antistius too was daily rising into 
reputation, — Piso pleaded pretty often, — Pom- 
ponius not so frequently, — Carbo, very seldom, 
—and Philippus only once or twice. In the 
mean while I pursued my studies of evjpry 
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kind, day'tnd night, with unremitting^pUca- 
tlon. I lodged and boarded at my own hpuse 
(where he lately died) Diodotus the Stoic; 
whom 1 employed as my preceptor in various 
other parts of learnings but particularly in lo- 
gic, which may be considered as a close and 
contracted species of eloquence ; and without 
which, you yourself havie declared it impossi- 
ble to acquire that full and perfect eloquencei 
which they suppose to be an open and dilated 
kind of logic. Yet >^ithall my attention to 
Diodotus, and the various arts he was master 
of^ I never suffered even a single day to escape 
ttie, without some exercise of the oratorial kicid« 
I consbiiitly declaimed in private with M. Pi** 
so, Q. Pompeius, or some other of my acqwiint'* 
ance ; pretty often in Latin, but much ofteDcr 
in Greek; because the Greek ftimisbes a 
greater variety of ornaments, and an opportu- 
tiity ofimitating and introducing tliem into the 
Latin ; and because the Greek masters, who 
were far tlie best, could not correct and im- 
prove us, unless we declaimed in that lan- 
guage. This time was distinguished by a vio- 
lent struggle to restore the liberty of the re- 
public : the barbarous slaughter of the three 
orators, Scaevola, Carbo, and Antistius ;— -tbc 
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return of Cotta, Curio, Crassus, Pom pey, and 
the Lentuli ; the re-establishment of the law9 
and courts of judicature ; and the entire resto* 
ration of the commonwealth : but we lost 
Pomponiiis, Censorinus, and Murena, from the 
roll of orators. I now began, for the Jfr^/ 
time, to undertake the management of eauses^ 
both private and 'public ; not, as most did, 
with a view to learn my profession, but to 
nake a trial of the abilities which I had taken 
so much pains to acquire. I had then a 
second opportunity of attending the instruc- 
tions of Molo ; who came to Rome, while 
Sylla was dictator^ to solicit the payment of 
what was due to his countrymen^ for their 
services in the Milhridatic war. My defence 
of Sext. Rosciusy which was the first cause I 
pleaded, met with such a favourable reception, 
thal^ from that moment, I was looked upon 
as aA advocate of the iirst class, and equal to 
the greatest and most important causes : and 
after this I pleaded many others, which I pre- 
composed with all the care and accuracy I was 
ufiaster of. 

But as you seem desirous not so much to be 
acquainted with any incidental marks of my 
character, or the first sallies of my youths as 
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to know roe thoroughly, I shall mention tomb 
particulars^ which otherwise might have seem- 
ed unnecessary. At this time my body was 
exceedingly weak and emaciated; my neck 
long, and slender ; a shape and habit, which I 
thought to be liable to great risk of life, if 
engaged in any violent fatigue, or labour of . 
the lungs. And it gave. the greater alarm to 
those who had a regard for me, that I used to 
speak without any remission or variation, with 
the utmost stretch of my voice, and a total 
agitation of my body. When my friends, there- 
fore^ and physicians, advised me to meddle no 
more with forensic causes^ I resolved to run 
any hazard, rather than quit the hopes of glory, 
which I had proposed to myself from pleading : 
but when I considered, that by managing niy 
voice and changing my way of speaking, I 
might both avoid all future danger of that 
kind, and speak with greater ease, I took a 
resolution of travelling into Asia, merely for 
an opportunity to correct my manner of speak- 
ing. So that after I had been two years at the 
bar, and acquired some reputation in the forum,. 
I left Rome. When I came to Athens, I 
spent six months with Antiochus, the princi- 
pal and most judicious philosopher oithe old 
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ucddemjf ; and under this able master, I renew- 
ed those philosophical studies, which I had 
laboriously cultivated and improved from my 
earliest youth. At the same time, however, I 
continued my rhetorical exercises under Deme* 
trius the Syrian, an experienced and reputable 
master of the art of speaking. After leaving 
Athens, I traversed every part of Asia, where 
I was voluntarily attended by the principal 
orators of the country, with whom I renewed 
my rhetorical exercises. The chief of them 
was Menippus of Stratonica, the most eloquent 
of air the Asiatics : and if to be neither tedious 
nor impertinent is the characteristic of an 
At(ic orator, he may be justly ranked in that 
class. Dionysius also of Magnesia, JEs.chilus of 
Cnidos, and Xenocles of Adramyttus, who were 
esteemed the first rhetoricians of Asia, were 
continually with me. Not contented with 
these, I went to Rhodes, and applied myself 
again to Molo, whom I, had heard before at 
Rome ; and who was both an experienced 
pleader, and a fine writer, and particularly 
judicious in remarking the faults of his scholars, 
as well as in his method of teaching and im- 
proving them. His principal trouble with me^ 
was to restrain the luxuriancy of a juvenile ima- 
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ginatioD, alM^ays ready to overflow its bank^^ 
within its due and proper channel. Tbus^ 
after an excursion of two years, I returned to 
Italy, not only much improved, but almost 
changed into a new man. Thd vehemence of 
my voice and action was considerably abated ; 
the excessive ardour of my language was cor- 
rected ; my lungs were strengthened ; and my 
whole constitution confirmed and settled. 

Two orators then reigned in the forum; 
(I mean Cotta and Hortensius) whose glory 
fired my emulation. Cotta's way of speaking 
was calm and easy> and distinguished by the 
flowing elegance and propriety of bis language. 
The other was splendid, warm, and animated ; 
not such as you my Brutus, have seen him, 
when he had shed the blossom of his elo» 
quence, but far more lively and pathetic both 
in his style and action. As Hortensius, there- 
fore, was nearer to nie in age, and his manner 
more agreeable to tlie natural ardour of my 
temper, I considered him as the proper object 
of my competition. For I observed that when 
tliey were both engaged in the same cause (as 
for instance, when they defended M. Canuleius, 
and Cn. Dolabella, a man of consular dignity) 
though Cotta was generally employed to open 
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the defence, the nost important parts of it 
were left to the management of Hortensius. 
For a crowded audience, and a clamorouc 
forum, require an orator who is lively, animated, 
full of action, and able to exert his voice to the 
highest pitch. The 6rst year, therefore,* after 
my return from Asia, I undertook several capi- 
tarcauses; and in the interim I put up as a 
candidate for the quasstorship, Cotta foir the 
consulate^ and Hortensiqs for the edileship. 
After I was chosen qusestor, I passed a year ia 
Sicily, the province assigned to me by lot: 
Cotta went as consul into Gaul : and Hortenr 
sius, whose new office required his presence at 
Rome, was left of course the undisputed sove* 
reign of the forum. In the succeeding year^ 
when I returned from Sicily, my oratorial 
talents^ such as they were, displayed themselves 
in their full perfection and maturity. 

I have been saying too much, perhaps, con- 
cerning myself: but my design in it was not 
to make a parade of my eloquence and ability, 
which I have no temptation to do, but only to 
specify the pains and labour which I have 
taken to improve it. After spending the five 
aucceeding years in pleading a variety of causes^ 
and with the ablest advocates of the time, I 
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was declared an edile and undertook the pa« 
tronage of the Sicilians against Mortensius^ 
who was. then one of the consuls elect But 
as the subject of our conversation not only re- 
quires an historical detail of orators, but such 
preceptive remarks as may be necessary to 
elucidate their characters ; it will not be impro- 
per to make, some observations of this kind 
upon that of Hortensius. After his appoint* 
ment to the consulship (very probably^ because 
he saw none of consular dignity who were 
able to rival him^ and despised the competition 
of others of inferior rank) he began to reinit 
that intense application which he had hitherto 
persevered in from his childhood ; and having 
settled himself in very affluent circumstances, 
he chose to live for the future what he thought 
an easy life, but which, in truth, was rather an 
indolent one. In the three succeeding years, the 
beauty of his colouring was so much impaired, 
as to be very perceptible to a skilful connois- 
seur, though not to a common observer. After 
that, he grew every day more unlike himself 
than before, not only in other parts of* elo- 
quence, but by a gradual decay of the former 
celerity and elegant texture of his language. 

I, at the same time, spared no pains to improve 
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and enlarge my talents, such as they were, by 
every exercise that was proper for the purpose^ 
but particularly by that of writing. Not to 
mention several other advantages I derived 
from it, I shall only observe, that about this 
time> and but a very few years after my asdile- 
ship, I was declared the first prstor, by the 
unanimous sufiVages of my fellow-citizens. 
For, by my diligence and assiduity as a pleader, 
and my accurate way of speakings which was 
rather superior to the ordinary style of the bar, 
the novelty of my eloquence had engaged the 
attention^ and secured the good wishes of the 
public. But I will say nothing of myself : I will 
confine my discourse to our other speakers, 
among whom there is not one who has gained 
more than a common acquaintance with those 
parts of literature, which feed the springs of 
eloquence : not otie who has been thoroughly 
nurtured at the breast of philosophy, which is 
the mother of every excellence either in deed or 
speech : not one who has acquired an accurate 
knowledge of the civil law, which is so neces- 
sary for the management even of private causes, 
and to direct the judgment of an orator: not 
one who is a complete master of the Roman 
history, which would enable us> on many occa- 
sions, 
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sions, to appeal to the venerable evidence of 
the dead: not one who can entangle his 
opponent in such a neat and humorous man*- 
ner, as to relax the severity of the ju Igcs into 
a smile or an open laugh : not one who knows 
how to dilate and expand his subject, by re- 
ducing it from the limited considerations of 
time, and person, to some general and inde* 
finite topic ; not one who knows how to enliven 
it by an agreeable digression : not one who 
can rouse the indignation of the judge, or 
extort from him the tear of compassion ; or 
who can influence and bend his soul ( which is 
confessedly the capital perfection of an orator) 
in such a manner as shall best suit his purpose. 
When Hortensius, therefore, the once elo- 
quent and admired Hortensius, had almost 
vanished from the fonim, my appointment to 
the consulship, which happened about six years 
after his own. promotion to that office, revived 
his dying emulation ; for he was unwilling that, 
after I had equalled him in rank and dignity, 
i should become his superior in any other 
respect. But in the twelve succeeding years, 
by a mutual deference to each other's abilities) 
we, united our efforts at the bar in the most 
amicable manner : and .my consulship, which 
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at first had given a short alarm to his 
jealousy, afterwards cemented our friendship, 
by the generous candor with which he applaud- 
ed my conduct. But our emulous efforts 
were exerted in the most conspicuous manner, 
just before the commencement of that unhappy 
period, when eloquence herself was confounded 
and terrified by the din of arms into a sudden 
and a total silence : for after Pompey had pro- 
posed and carried a law, which allowed even 
the party accused but three hours to make his 
defence, I appeared, (though comparatively as 
a mere noviciate by this new regulation) in a 
number of causes whicb^ in fact, were become 
perfectly the same, or very nearly so ; most of 
which, my Brutus, you was present to hear, as 
having been my partner and fellow^advocate 
in many of them, though you pleaded several 
by yourself; and Hortensius, though he died 
a short time afterwards, bore his share in these 
limited efforts. He began to plead about ten 
years before the time of your birth ; and in his 
sixty-fourth year, but a very few days before 
his death, he was engaged with you in the de* 
fence of Appius your father-in-law. As to 
our respective talents, the orations we have 
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published will enable posterity to form a proper 
judgment of them. 

But if we mean to enquire, why Hortensius 
was more admired for his eloquence in the 
younger part of his life, than in his latter years, 
we shall find it owing to the following causes* 
The first was, that an Asiatic style h more 
allowable in a young man than in an old one. 
Of this there are two different kinds. The 
former is sententious and sprightly, and abounds 
in those turns of sentiment which are not so 
much distinguished by their weight and so- 
lidity as by their neatness and elegance ; of 
this cast was Timseus the historian, and the two 
orators so much talked of in our younger days, 
Hierocles the Alabandean, and his brother 
Menecles, but particularly the latter; both 
whose orations may be reckoned master-pieces 
pf the kind. The other sort is not so remarkable 
for the plenitu'de and richness of its sentiments, 
as for its rapid volubility of expression, which at 
present is the ruling taste in Asia; but, besides 
its uncommon fluency^ it is recommended by a 
choice of words which are peculiarly delicate 
and ornamental : of this kind were -Slschylus 
the Gnidian, and my contemporary JEschines 
the Milesian ; for they had an admirable com- 
mand 
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mand of language, with very little elegance of 
sentiment. These showy kinds of eloquence 
are agreeable enough in young people ; but 
they are entirely destitute of that gravity and 
composure which befits a riper age. As Hor- 
tensius therefore excelled in both, he was heard 
with applause in the earlier part of his life; 
For he had all that fertility ancl^raceful variety 
of sentiment which distinguished the character 
ofMenecles: but, as in Menecles, so in him, 
there were many turns of sentiment which 
were more delicate and entertaining than really 
, useful, or indeed sometimes convenient* His 
language also was brilliant and rapid, and yet 
perfectly Heat and accurate ; but by no means 
agreeable to men of riper years. I have often 
seen it received by Philippus with the utmost 
derision, and upon some occasions, Avith a con* 
temptuous indignation : but the younger part 
of the audience admired it, and the populace 
were highly pleased with it In his youth^ 
therefore, he met the warmest approbation o^ 
the public, and maintdfined his post with ease 
as the first orator in the forum. For the style 
he chose to speak in, though it has little weighty 
or authority, appeared very suitable to his age : 
and as it discovered in him the most visible 
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marks of genius aud application, and was re* 
commended by the numerous cadence of hi$ 
periods, he was heard with universal ap plause. 
But when the honours he afterwards ro se to. 
and the dignity of liis years, required something 
more serious and composed, he still continued 
to appear in the same character^ though it no 
longer became him : and as he had, for some 
considerable time, intermitted those exercises^ 
and relaxed that laborious attention wliich had 
once distinguished him» though his former 
neatness of expt*ession, and luxurtancy of senti«> 
nient still remained, they were stripped of those 
brilliant ornaments they had been used to 
wear. For this reason, perhaps, my Brutus, he 
appeared less pleasing to you than |ie would 
have done, if you had been old enough to hear 
him, when he was fired with emulation, and 
flourished in tlie full bloom of his eloquence. 

I am perfectly sensible, said Brutus, of the 
justice of your remarks ; and yet I have al- 
ways looked upon Hortensius as a great ora- 
tor, but especially wheir he pleaded for Messa- 
la, in the time of your absence. I have often 
heard of it, replied I, and his oration, which 
was afterwards published,, they say, in the 
very same words in which he delivered it, is no 
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way init^rior to t.he character you give it IJp- 
on the whole, then, his reputation flourished 
from the time of Crassus and Scaevola (reck- 
oning from the consulship of the formef ) to 
the consulship of Paullus and Marcellus : and 
I held out in the same career of glory from the 
dictatorship of SyHa, to the period I have last 
mentioned. Thus the eloquence of Hortensiu^ 
was extinguished by his tnon death, and mine 
by that of the commonwealth. Ominate more 
favourably, I beg of you, <iried Brutus* As 
fa^'burably as you please, said I, and that not 
so much upon my own account* as yours. 
But ^1^ death, was truly fortunate, who did not 
^ }ive to behold the miseries, which he had lopg 
foreseen. For we often, lamented* between 
ouvselves, the misfortunes which hung over 
die state, when we di^overed the seeds of a 
civil war in the insaiiable ambition of a few 
private citiisens* and saw every hope of an ac- 
commodation excluded by the rashness and 
precipitancy of our public counsels. But the 
felicity which always markgi his life* seems to 
have exempted him, by a seasonable death, 
from the calamities that followed. But, as 
afber the decease of Hortensius, we seen^ to 
have been left, my Bmtus, as the sole guar- 
dians 
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dktns of an orphan eloquence, let us cherish 
her, within our own walls at least, with ^ ge- 
nerous fidelity : let u$ discourage the address- 
es of her worthless, and impertinent suitors ; 
let us preserve her pure and unblemished in all 
her virgin charms, and secure her, to the ut- 
most of our ability, from the lawless violence 
of every armed ruffian. I must own, how- 
ever, though I am heartily grieved that I en- 
tered so late upon the road of life, as to be 
overtaken by a gloomy night of public dis- 
tress, before I had finished my journey ; that 
I am not a Ijttle relieved by the tender conso- 
lation which you administered to me in your 
very agreeable letters ; — in which you tell me 
I ought to recollect my courage, since my 
past transactions are such as' will speak for me^ 
when I am silent, and survive my death> — ^and 
such as, if the Gods permit, will bear an am- 
ple testimony to the prudence and integrity 
of my public counsels, by the final restoration 
of the republic : — or, if otherwise, by burying 
me in the ruins of my (ountry. 
♦ But when I look upon you^ my Brutus, it 
fills me with anguish to reflect that, in the vi- 
gour of your youth, and when you ^was making 
the most rapid progress in the road to fame, 

you 
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your career was suddenly stopped by the fatal 
overthrow of the commonwealth. This un- 
happy, circumstance has stung ipe to the heart ; 
and not me only, but my worthy firiend here, 
who has the 3ame affection for you, and the 
same esteem for your merit which I have. We 
haVe the warmest wishes for your happiness, 
and heartily pray that you may reap the re- 
wards of your excelleqt virtues, and live to 
find a republic in which you will be able, not 
only to revive, but even to add to the fame ot' 
your illustrious ancestors. For the forum >^as 
your birtluright, your native theatre of action ; 
aad you was the only person that entered it, 
who had not only formed his elocution by a 
Irigorous course of private practice, but enriched 
bis oratory with the furniture of philosophical 
science, and thus united the highest virtue to 
the most consummate eloquence. Your situa- 
tion, therefore, wounds us with the double 
tnxiety that yau are deprived of the republic^ 
and the republic o^ you. But still continue, 
JSky Brutus, (notwithstanding the career of your 
genius has been checked by the rude shock of 
our public distresses) continue to pursue your 
•^Vourite studies, and endeavour, (what you 
have almost, or rather intirely effected already) 
Vol. II. P to 
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to distinguish yourself from the promiscuous 
crowd of pleaders with which I have loaded 
the little history I have been giving you. For 
it would ill befit you, (richly furnished as you 
are with those liberal arts, which, unable to ac- 
quire at home, you imported from that celebrat* 
cd city which has always been revered as the 
seat of learning) to pass after all as an ordinary 
pleader. For to what purposes have you studi*- 
ed under Pammenes, the most eloquent man in 
Greece ; or what advantage have you derived 
from the di^pQjline of the old academy, and its 
hereditary master Aristus (my guest, and very 
intimate acquaintance) if you still rank your* 
self in the common class of orators ? Have 
we not seen that a whole age could scarcely fur- 
nish two speakers who really excelled in their 
profession ? Among a crowd of contemporaries, 
Galba, for instance, was the only orator of dis- 
tinction : for old Cato (we are informed) was 
obliged to yield to his superior merit, as were 
likewise his two juniors, Lepidus and Carbo. 
But, in a public harangue, the style of his suc- 
cessors the Gracchi was far more easy and 
lively : and yet, even in their time, the Roman 
eloquence had not reached its perfection. Af- 
terwards came Antonius, and Ciassus; and then 

Cotta, 
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Cotta, Sulpicius, Horteosius, and— but I say no 
more : I can only add, that if I had been so for- 
tunate, &c. kc.-^[Cat€ra desunt.} 
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W HIGH, my Brutus, would be the most 
difficult task, — ^to decline answering a request 
which you have so often repeated} or to gratify 
it to your satisfaction,-^! have long been at a 
loss to determine. I should be extremely sorry 
to deny any thing to a friend for whom I 
have the warmest esteem, and who, I am sen- 
siblC} has an equal affection for me ; — especially, 
as he has only desired me to undertake a sub- 
ject which may justly claim my attention. But 
to delineate a character, which it would be very 
difficult, I will not say to acquire, but even to 
comprehend in its full extent, I thought was too 
bold an undertaking for him who reveres the 
censure of the wise and learned. For, consider- 
ing the great diversity of manner among the 
ablest speakers, how exceedingly difficult must 
it be to determine which is best, and give a 
finished model of eloquence? This, however, 
in compliance with your repeated solicitations, 

P 4 I shall 
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1 shall now attempt ; — not so much from any 
hopes of succeeding, as from a strong inclination 
to make the trial. For I had rather, by yield- 
ing to your wislies, give you room to complain of 
my insufficiency ; than, by a peremptory denial, 
tempt you to question my friendship. You de- 
sire to know, then, (and you have often repeat- 
ed your request) ivbat kind of eloquence I 
most approve, and can look upon tx> be so 
highly finished, as to require no farther im- 
provement. But should I be able to answer 
your expectations^ and display, in its full perfec- 
tion, the orator you enquire after ; I am afraid 
I shall retard the industry of many, who, en- 
feebled by despair, will no longer attempt what 
they think themselves incapable of attaining. 
It is but reasonable, however, that all those 
who covet what is excellent, and whidi cannot 
be acquired without the grefitest application, 
should exert their utmost. But if any one 
is deficient in capacit}"-, and destitute of that 
admirable force of genius which nature bestows 
upon her favourites, or has been denied the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education, ici hint make 
the progress he is abie. Tor while we are striv- 
ing to overtake the foremost, it is no disgrace to 
be found among the komA class, or even the 
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third. Thus, for instance, among tiic poets, 
we i;esp€ct the merit not only of a Homer 
(that I n>ay cosfiiie myself to the Greeks) or 
0f ArehUiKkus, Sophocles, or Tindar^ but of 
mainy others who occupied the second, or even 
A Iowa* place. In philosophy, also, the diffu^ 
fiive majesty of Plato has not deterred Aris* 
toth frcto) entering the list ; nor has Aristotle 
himsdf, with all his wonderful knowledge and 
fertility of thought, disheartened the endea-> 
vouTs of others. 

Nay, men of an elevated genius have not only 
disdained to be intimidated from the pursuit 
of literary fa«ie ; — but the very artists and |ne- 
chanics have never relinquished their profcs** 
sion, because they were unable to equal the 
beauty of that lasylus which we have seen at 
Rhodes, or of the celebrated Venus in the 
island of Coos : — nor has the noble image pf 
Olympian Jo^e, or the famous statue of the 
man at arms, deterred others from makins: trial 
of their abilities, and exerting their skill to the 
utmost. Accordingly, such a large number of 
Cfaem has. appeared, and each has performed so 
well in his own undertaking, that we cannot 
help being pleased ivith their productions, not- 
wit^itendin^ our admiration at the nobler 

efforts 
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efforts of the great masters of the chissel. But 
among the orators, I mean those of Greece, it 
is astonishing how much one of them has sur- 
passed the rest : — and yet, though there was a 
Demosthenes, there were even then many other 
orators of considerable merit ; — and such there 
were before he made his appearance, nor have 
they been wanting since. There is, therefore, 
no reason why those who have devoted them* 
selves to the study of eloquence, should suffer 
their hopes to languish, or their industry to 
flag. For, in the first place, even that which 
is most excellent is not to be despaired of ;— 
and, in all worthy attempts, that which is next 
to what is best is great and noble. But ia 
sketching out the character 6f a complete ora- 
tor, it is possible I may exhibit such a one as 
hath never yet existed. For I am not to point 
out the speaker, but to delineate the eloquence 
than which nothing can be more perfect of the 
kind ;— an eloquence which hath blazed forth 
through a whole harangue but seldom, and, it 
may be, never ; but only here and there, like a 
transcient gleam, though in some orators more 
frequently, and in others, perhaps, more spar- 
ingly.' My opinion, then, is, — that there is no 
human production of any kind, so completely 

beautiful, 
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beautiful, than which there is not a something 
sttU more beautiful, from which the other is 
copied like a portrait from real life, and which 
can be discerned neither by our eyes nor ears> 
nor any of our .bodily senses, but is visible 
only to thought and imagination. Though 
the statues, therefore, of Phidias, and the other 
images abovementioned, are all so wonderfully 
charming, that nothing can be found which is 
more excellent of the kind ; we may still, how- 
ever, suppose a something which is more exqui-* 
site, and more complete. For it must not be 
thought that the ingenious artist, when he was 
sketching out the form of a Jupiter, or a Mi- 
nerva, borrowed the likeness from any parti- 
cular object; — but a certain admirable sem- 
blance of beauty was present to his mind, 
which he viewed and dwelt upon, and by which 
his skill and his hand were guided. 

As, therefore, in mere bodily shape and 
figure there is a kind of perfection, to whose 
ideal appearance every production which falls 
under the notice^of the eye is referred by imi- 
tation ; so the semblance of what is perfect in 
oratory may become visible to the mind, and 
the ear may labour t6 catch a likeness. These 
primary forms of things are by .Plato (the father 

of 



of leience and dignity of language) called 
ideas ; and he tells us they have neither begin* 
nmg nor end, but are coeval with reaaom and 
intelligence ; while every thing besides has a 
derived » and a transitory existence, and passes 
away and decays, so as to cease in a short time 
to be the thing it was. Whatever, therefore, 
may be discussed by reason and method, should 
be constantly reduced to the primary form or 
semblance of its respective modd. I am sen^ 
sible that this introduction, as being derived^ 
not from the principles of eloqurace, but from 
the deepest recesses of philosophy, will excite 
the censure, or at least the wonder of many^ 
who will think it both unfashionable and intri* 
cate. For they will either be at a loss to dis« 
cover its connexion with my subject, (though 
they will soon be convinced by what follows, 
that, if it appears to be far«fetched, it is not so 
without reason) or they willbl^me me, perhaps, 
for desertiqg the beaten track, and striking out 
into anew one. But I am satisfied that I oftea 
appear to advance novelties, xAu^n I ofier sentr* 
ments which are, indeed, of a much earlier date, 
but happen to be generally unknown: and 
I frankly acknowledge that I came forth an 
orator, (if indeed I am oiie, or whateyerelse I 
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may be deetned) not ftom the schools of the 
rhetoricians^ but from the spacious walks of the 
Jtcadettiy. For these are the theatres of diver 
sified atid extensive ai'guinents which were 
first iflopressed with the foot-steps of Plato ; and 
his dissertations, with those of other philoso- 
phers, will be found of the greatest utility to 
an orator, both for his exercise and improve- 
ment ; because aH the fertility, and, as it were, 
the materials of eloquence, are to be derived 
from thence ;-^but not, however, sufficiently 
pfepkred for the business of tlie forum, which, as 
themMlves have frequently boasted, they aban- 
Aofnfed to the tu^ikmu^es of the vulgar ! Thus 
the eloquenceof the forum, despised and reject* 
ed by the philosophers, was bereaved of her 
greatest advantages :— but, nevertheless, being 
arrayed in dll the brlllia'nce of language and 
sentiment^ she made a figutk amof^g the popu- 
lace, nor fe&lred the censure of the judicious few. 
By this means, the learned became destitute of 
a popular eloquence, and the orators of polite 
learning. 

We may, therefore, consider it as a capital 
maxim, (the truth of which will be more easily 
Amlerstood in the sequel) that the eloquent 
speaker we are enquiring after, cannot be form- 
ed 
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f d without the assistance of philosophy. I do 
not mean that this alone is sufficient ; but only 
(£or it is sometimes necessary to compare great 
things to small) that it will contribute to im- 
prove him in the same manner as tht palastra * 
does an actor ; because, without philosophy, no 
man can speak fully and copiously upon a va- 
riety of important subjects which come under 
the notice of an orator. Accordingly, in the 
Pbadrus of Plato, it is observed by Socrates that 
tlie great Pericles excelled all the speakers of 
hb time^ because he had been a hearer of Anax^ 
agar as the naturalist, from whom he supposes 
that he not only borrowed many excellent and 
sublime ideasy but a certain richness and ferti- 
lity of language, and (what in eloquence is of 
the utmost consequence) the various arts either 
of soothing or awakening each particular pas- 
sion. The same might be said of Demos^ 
thenes, whose letters will satisfy us, how assidu- 
ously he attended the lectures of Plata For 

without 

* The palxstrd was a place set apart for pablic exercises, 
such as wrestling, running, fencing, &c. the freqnent per- 
ferraaoce of which contributed much to a graceful carriage 
eC the body, which is a necessary accomplishment in a good 
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without the instruction of philosophy, we can 
neither discover what is the genusor the species 
to which any thing belopgs, nor explain the 
nature of it by a just definition, or an accurate 
analysis of its parts ; — nor can we distinguish 
between what is true and false, or foresee the 
consequences^ point out the inconsistei^cies^^nd 
dissolve the ambiguities which may lie in the 
case before us. But as to natural philosophy 
(the knowledge of which will supply us with 
the rishest treasures of elocution ;) — and as to 
life, and its various duties, and the great prin- 
ciples of morality, what is it possible either to 
express or understand aright, without a large 
acquaintance with these ? 

To such various and important accomplish* 
ments we must add the innumerable ornaments 
of language, which, at the time above mention- 
edj were the only weapons which the masters 
of rhetoric could furnish. This is the reason 
why that genuine, and perfect eloquence we arc 
speaking of, has been yet attained by no one ; 
because the art oi reasoning has been supposed 
to be one thing, and that of speaking another ; 
and we have had recourse to different instruc- 
tors for the knowledge of things and words. 

Antonius, 
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Antonius,* therefore, to whom our ancestors 
adjudged the palm of eloquence, and who had 
much natural penetration and sagacity^ has ob- 
served, in the only book he published, that he 
had seen many good speakers^ but not a single 
orator. The full and perfect semblance of 
eloquence had so thoroughly possessed his 
mind, and was so completely visible there, 
liiough no where exemplified in practice, that 
this consummate genius, (for such, indeed, he 
was) observing many defects both in himself 
and others, could discover no one who merited 
the name of eloquent. But if he considered 
neither himself, not Lucius Crassus, as a ge- 
nuine orator, he must have formed in his mind a 
sublime idea of eloquence, under which, be- 
cause there was nothing wanting to complete 
it, he could not comprehend tho§e speakers who 
were any ways deficient Let us then, my 
Brutus, (if we are able) trace out the orator 
whom Antonius never saw, and who, it may be, 
has never yet existed ; for though we have not 
the skill to copy his likeness in real practice, (a 

task 

• A celebrated orator, and grandfkther to Al. .ADtooiiu 
ihtf Triumvir. 
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task which, in the opinion of the person above- 
mentioned, a superior being could $carcely 
effect) we may be able, perhaps, to give some 
account of what he ought to be. 

Good speaking, then, may be divided into 
three characters, in each of which there are. 
some who have made an eminent figure : but 
to be equally excellent in all (which is what we 
require) has been the happiness of few. The 
Jlofty^nd majestic speaker, who distinguishes 
iiimself by the energy of his sentiments, and 
,the dignity of his expression, is impetuous,-^ 
(diversified, —copious, -^ zn^ weighty, -^ an4 
abi^ndantly qualified to rouse and swfiy the 
p^issions ;«-*which some effect by a hfirsh,>nd 
a rough, gloomy way of speaking,. wUhput apy 
Jiarmony or measure : and others by a smooth, 
a regular, and a well-proportioned style* On 
the other hand, the ^uent d,nd mimte speaker 
being dexterous and acute, aims at nothing hut 
pur information, and make every thing jbe 
discpurses upon^. rather clear and open than 
great and striking, and polishes it with the 
utmost neatness* and accuracy. But some of 
^his kind of speakers^ who are distinguished by 
their peculiar artifice, are designedly unpolish- 
td, and appear rude and unskilfi^l, that .they 

Vol. IL Q may 
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may have the better opportunity of deoeivi&g 
i|g:L«ir|ii)e others^ with the same poverty of 
style, are far iTiore elegant and agreeahle^*-^ 
that is, they are pleasant and facetious, aiid 
sometimes even florid^ with tiere and there an 
easy ornament. But there is likewise, a midHt 
kind of oratory, between the two abovt-men* 
tioned, which neither has the keenness of the 
latter^- nw hurls the thunder of the former ; 
h%it is a mixture of both, without excelling in 
«ither^ though at the same time it has some- 
things of each, or (])erhaps more properly) is 
e^afly destitute of the true merit of both. 
T^is- species of ek)quence flows along in an uni« 
form course, having nothing to recommend it^ 
l^iftt its pecu^ar smoothness ^rA equability; 
though, at the same time, it intermingles a 
number of decorations, like the tufts of flowers 
in a gnrlandi and embellishes a discourse from 
beginning to end with the moderate and less 
b(?riking ornaments of language and sentiment 
Those who have attained to any degree of per-^ 
fcction in either of the aboVe characters, havd 
been distinguished as eminent orators : but thtt 
question is, whether any of them have com* 
passed what we are seeking after, and succeed- 
ed equally in a^j. 

For 
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. . ^of there hart bem scveifa] who oodM ^paftk 
wrvottsly .and m^sticiilly, aiid yt^txpanoih 
ciftioQ, ooukl express themtelvm witk ithfc 
grsftteftt addisas^siMi fiimf^liei t]^ I wjA I ooidd 
nfer lO'tttekian oiaiioif, or at kast.to «it i9hm 
WftuAy rweoifaki. htni> aanatig the Rainate ; ftdr 
it . ifrouM cev^aMl y. faavc liced more, to cmr cMk 
dit ta; be. able to refer* to proper exampke ef 
ear crwQ^ attdjMt be neoesfifttateil to haVeni^ 
CQurae! to tbe Oneckti JBut though^ id adotUir 
timtiae of Bliiie^ whnb btars ttie bAIxa of 
BrutuSy^ I.bave said much in faytAr<>f tbe 
iloraiDi^ partly to excite tbeir tfmulatiohy.and^ 
m some measure^ from a partial fotsdnen fbt 
kiy country; yet I must alKvays reqnembdb tji 
gi^e the preference to Demoithenes^.who abao 
has adapted his geniua to that perfect speoiea 
of elbquenoe of whtch I can readily forkii a4 

Q.2 idea^ 
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e«litaltlg a ^rillcal catf Teiiy ibstmcafe aecoMft 6f afl Hi 
noted oraton of.6r€w« and Rom^ and migkt'lm MUad| 
with graat propriety, the iMtofry f^ eloquence. Tlioa^ it is 
perliaps tlie most entertaining of all Cicero's pepformances^ 
the public have ncfver been obliged before with a translation 
Of It (Ato Sn^ish ; wlilclf, I Hope, #iU snffideiltl^ plettf iflf 
cItiiiM fof pteMflltnl to wMbrtali Ui • 
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but nrhich I have nerer yet seen exempli. 
Sied^ in practice. Than him^ there haa neva 
hitherto existed a more nervous, and, at the 
^ame time, ai more subtle speaker,* or one more 
co<^ and temperate. I must, therefore, cau« 
tion liiose whose ignorant discourse is become 
m> jcommon, . and who wish to pass for Attic 
speak^, or at least to express themselves in 
the Attic taste,— I must caution them to take 
Urn for their pattei:n, than whom it is impos* 
aible that Athens herself should be more com* 
(Jetely Attic : and^ as to genuine Atticism, let 
them /learn what it means, and nieasure the 
force of eloquence^ not by their own weakness 
and incapacity, but by his wonderful energy 
and strength. Forj at present, a, person be- 
stows his con^mendation upon just so much as 
he .thinks hintself . capable of imitating. I 
therefore flatter myself that it will not be fo« 
reign to my purpose, to instruct those who 
have a laudable emulation, but are ndt tho* 
roughly jsettled in their judgment, wherein the 
merit of an Attic orator consists. 

The taste of the audience, then, has always 
governed and directed the eloquence of the 
speaker: for all wHo wish to be applauded^ 
consult the character, and the inclinations of 

those 
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tbose who hear them^ and carefully form and 
accommodate themselves to their particular 
humours and dispositions. Thus in Caria, 
Phrygia, and Mysta, because the inhabitants 
have no relish for true elegance and politeness, 
the orators have adopted (as most agreeable 
to the ears of their audience) a luxuriant, and, 
if I may so express myself, a corpulent style ; 
which their neighbours the Rhodians, who are 
only parted from . them by a narrow straight, 
have never approved, and much less the Greeks; 
biit the Athenians have entirely banished it ;^ 
fix- their taste has always been so just and accu- 
rate, that they could not listen to any thing but 
what was perfectly correct and elegants An 
orator, therefore, to compliment their delicacy, 
was forced to be always upon his guard against 
a faulty or a distasteful expression. * Accord- 
ingly he^ whom we have just mentioned as sur- 
passing the rest, has been careful, in his ora- 
tion for Ctesiphon, (which is the best he ever 
composed) to set out very coolly and modestly: 
when he proceeds to argue the point of law, he 
grows more poignant and pressing ; and as he 
advances in his defence, he takes sitill greater 
liberties ; tiU, at last, having warmed the pas- 
sions of his judges, he exults at his pleasure 

Q 3 through 
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through thfi romaining part of his diBoomrm. 
But even in him, thus carefully weighing aftd 
pmsiRg his every word, ^fK^hinesl^ could find 
several expressions to turn into ridicule : foe 
giving a loose to his raillery, he calls them harsh 
and detestable, and too shocking to be endured ; 
and styling the author of theiii a very m^mter, 
he (ftuntingly asks him whether such expressiens 
could be considered as words, or not rather as 
absoluteyr ig'A^^ and prodigies. So that to Mb^ 
chines not even Demosthenes fainiqelf was per* 
feotly Attic; for it is an easy matter to catch 
^gloming expression, (if I may be allowed to 
call it so) aod expose it to ridicqle, when the 
fire of attention is extinguished. Demos** 
thenes, therefore^ when he eodeavouts to ek* 
euse himself, condescends to jest, antd denies 
that the fortune of Greece was in the least af« 
i^ted by the singularity of a particular expres-« 
sion, or by his moving his hand either this way 

or 
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«.£sckiiie9 wan i| cooAenporsrjy und a pro(«»s«A msl of 
I)eTn(^9tb€ne8. He carried his iiuimosilj so far as to coo- 
mence a litigious suit against him, at a time wben the repu- 
tatioQ of the latter w^ at the lowest ebb. But being over, 
powered by the eloquence of Demosthtaes, he was eon- 
' deoliied to perpetual banishment. 
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Or kbat 'With what patience, then, would a 
Mysiao Of a Phrygian have been heard at 
Athena^ when even Demosthenes himself was 
reproached as unchaste i But should the former 
have begun his whining sing-song, after the 
maimer of the Asiatics, wIk) would have en- 
dured it? of rather, who would not have 
oijflered him to be instantly torn from the 
Tostrum ? 

Thoae^ therefore, who can accommodate 
theioselves to the nice and critical ears of an 
Athenian audiencei are the on>y persoi^s who 
aboiild pretend to Atticism^ But though At« 
feicism may be. divided into several kind% thestf 
mimic Athenians suspect hut oue. They idia^ 
gine that to discourse plainlyj and without 
any ornament, provided it be done correctly^ 
and clearly, is the only genuine Atticism* In 
confining it to this alone, they are certainly 
mistaken ; though when they tell us that this 
it really Attic, they are so far in the right. For 
if the only true Atticism is what they suppose 
10 be, not even Perkks was an Attic speakeiPj 
though he was universally albwed to bear 
away the psdm of eloquence ; nor, if he bad 
wholly attached himself to tins plain and sim-^ 
pie kind of language, would he ever liave been 
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said by the poet Aristophanes io thunder and 
lighten, and throw all Greece into a ferment. 
Be it allowed, then, that Lysias, that graceful 
and most polite of speakers, was truly Attic : 
for who can deny it ? But let it also be re- 
membered that Lysias claims the merit of At- 
. ticism, not so much for his simplicity and 
want of ornament, as because he has noth^ 
which is either faulty or impertinent. But tor 
speak floridly, nervoukly^ and copiously, this 
also is true Atticism : otherwise, neither ^s- 
chines nor eveh Demosthenes himself were At- 
tic speakers. There are others who affect to 
he called imitators of Thucyduks^^^s. strange 
and novel race of triflers ! For those who at* 
tach themselves to Lysias> have a real pleader 
for their pattern; not indeed a stately, and 
striking pleader, but yet a dexterous and very 
elegant one, who might appear in the forum 
with reputation. Thucydides, on the contrary, 
is a mere historian, who (it is true) describes 
wars and battles with great dignity and preci* 
sion ; but he can supply us with nothing which 
is proper for the forum. For his very speeches 
have so many obscure and intricate periods, 
that they are scarcely intelligible ; which in a 
public discourse is the greatest fault of which 

an 
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an orator can be guilty. But who, when the 
use of com has been discovered, would be so 
mad as to feed upop acorns ? Or could the 
Athenians improve their diet, and bodily food, 
and be incapable of cultivating their language ? 
Or, lastly J which of the Greek orators has co- 
pied the style of Thucydides ? ' True, they 
refriy, but Thucydjdes was universally admired. 
ABd so, indeed, he was ; but only as a sensible, 
an exact, and a grave historian ; — ^not for his 
address in pubUc debates, but for his excellence 
in describing wars and battles. * Accordingly/ 
he was never meiitioned as an orator; nor 
would his name have been known to posterity, 
if he had not composed his history, notwith- 
standing the dignity of his birth, and the ho- 
nourable share he. held in. the government 
But none of these pretenders have copied his 
energy ; and yet when they have uttered a few 
mutilated and broken periods (which they 
might easily have done without a master to 
imitate) we must revere them, truly, as so ma« 
ny genuine Thuoydide^es. I have likewise met 

^ with 

' Demosthenes, iodeed, took the pains to transcribe th« 
history of Thucjdides sereral times. Bat he did thb^ not 
so mneh to copjr theybnn as the energy of hb language. 
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with a few who were profesftd imitatovs of 
Xenopbon ; whose language, indeedi is sweetef 
than booey^ but totally unqualified to witl^ 
stttMt the clamors of the forum. 

Let us return then to the orator we are seek- 
ing after, and futfHsh him with those powers of 
elocution^ which Antonius could not discover 
in any one :— -an arduous task, my firutns, and 
fM oi difficulty :*-«yet nothing, I beheve, ia im- 
possible to him whose breast is fired with the ge» 
Bcioos flame of firiendship ! But I afiSRstionatdy 
admire (and always hbTe admired) your ge* 
nius, yoar inchnatk>ils,and your manners. Nay^* 
, I am daitjr more inflamed and ravished^ not only 
with a desire (which I assure yoti> is a idolent 
one) to renew onr friendly intercoursdSy our social 
repasts, and your improving convotaatioii, but 
by the wonderful fisme of your incredible virtues, 
irhidi, though different ia kind, are readily unit- 
ed by your saperior wisdom and good sense* For 
what is so remote from seventy of manners as 
gentleness and aflability ? And yet who more 
venerable than yourself, or who more agreeable ? 
What can be more difficult than to decide a 
number of suits, so as to be equally esteemed 
and beloved by the parties on both sides i You, 
however^ possess the admirable talent of send- 

ing 



mgl^wty |»erfeotly ea$y and oontented even 
those againit whom you are. forced to give 
jadgiimat ; tfaiua brioging it to bear that, while 
yo« do nothing from a partial favour to any 
m^n, whatever you do is iavouraUy received. 
Hence it. Happens^ that the oniy country .upon 
eif tb^ which is not involved in the present con* 
liision^ is. the province of Gaul; where you are 
now enjoying yourself in a happy tranquiUity, 
while you are universally respected at home^ and 
live in the hearts of the flower and strength of 
jrAur iettow-citizens* It is. equally amaaingi 
though you are always engaged in the most im« 
pofftant offices of government; that your studies 
are never intentiitted ; and that you ass oon-» 
atsndy dthor composing something of your 
own, or finding employment fer me ! Accor« 
dingfy I began thn Essay, at your request^ as 
soon as I had finished my Cat9 / which last 
also I should never have attempted (especially 
at a time when die enemies of virtue were so 
numerous) if I had not considered it as a crime 
to disobey my firiend^ when he only urged me 
to levive.tfae memory of a man whom I always 
Imred and honoured in his life*^ time. But I 
have now ventured upon a task which you have 
frequently pressed upon me, and I as often re- 
fused : 
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fused : for, if possible, I would shaft the fault 
between us, that^ if I should prove unequal to 
the subject, you may have tlie blame of load-^. 
ing me with a burden which is beyond my 
strength, and I the censure of presuming to 
undertake it :-— though after all, the single 
merit of gratifying such a friend as Brattts,r 
will sufficiently atone for any defects I may fall 
into. 

fiut in every accomplishment which may be- 
come the object of pursuit, it is excessively 
difficult to delineate the form (or, as the Gredcs 
call it, the character * J of what is best ; be- 
cause some suppose it to consist in one tbisg^ 
and some in another; Thus, . for instance, I 
am for Ennius, says one ; because he confines 
himself to the style of conversation : and I, 
says another, give the preference to Pactpoius^ 
because his verses are embellished and well* 
wrought ; whereas Ennius is rather too negli* 
gent. In the same manner we may suppose a 
third to be an admirer of Attius : for, as among 
the Greeks; so it happens with us, different 
men have different opinions ;-^nor is it easy 
to determine which is best Thus also in paint* 

ing, 
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mgf some are pleased with a rdugh, awild^ and 
a dark and cloudy style; while others prefer 
that which is qlear, and lively, and welt cowi^d 
'with%ht. How then shall we strike out a 
general rule or tnodtlj when there are several 
iinannevs^ and each of them has a certain per* 
fectioniof its own ? Bat this difficulty has not 
deterred me from the undertaking ; nor have! 
altered my opinion, that in all things there is a 
something which comprehends the highest ek« 
cellence of the kind;'and which, though not 
geperally discernible, is sufficiently conspi* 
uuous to him, who is skilled in the subject, 
fiot as there are several kinds of eloquence 
which differ considerably from each othei^, and 
therefore cannot be reduced to one common 
form ;«^for this reason, as to mere laudatory 
orations^ essays, histories, and such suasoiy 
perfbifma&ces as the Panegyric of Isocrates^ 
and the speeches of many others who were 
called sophists ; — and, in short, as to e vety thing 
which. is unconnected with the forum, and the 
whole of that species of discourse which the 
Greeks call the * demonstrative ;— t)ie forfli, or 

. . ,! . leading' 

* The demonstraihe species of eloquence u that which. 
ITM iioleljr enptoytd either iii prming or dispraising. Be- 

^ •' sides 
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leodift^ character of tbeae I shall paaa over ; 
though I am for from considering ibaa k ibere 
trifle Of a aufaject of no consequence 4 on liie 
coQtraryi we may regard it as thenarieiaad 
tutoress of the orator wd Are noiw^ ddineaiii^. 
for keref a fluency of ixxprsaaion is c^mSm 
fiA\y nourished and. cutetrated ; and tlie easy 
contti'uclion and hatmonions cadence of our 
language is more opealy attended to« Here^ 
iikewise^ we both albw and recommend a 
flitudipus elegance of diction, and a contiourd 
flow of melodious and well^tvmedi periods >-^ 
jmd kere^ we may labour visibly^ add without 
coocealiDg our art, to contrast ^vord to wlxrd^ 
and to compare simihir,: arid oppose bohtmry 
cireunstaiicesy anid mdke several sentences (olr 
ftrta of ii sentence) coockde alike^ .an4 termi«> 
nate with, the same cadence ;*-^ma)meiits 
which, in real pleadings are to be used nior^ 
sparingly, and with less appearance of art. 
Isodiates, therefore, confesses, in his Prnkftke-^ 

•ides inis, there are two others, tiz. the deliberative^ and thf 
Atiititi'; the former was employed in political debates^ 
wliere its whole business was either to persuade or dissuaJe ; 
ao^ thelaiter^ in judicial' suit» and coniroTersias, iriiere 
the speaker was cither toacane or drfand. BQir:^^m%mf 

» 

opcuions, they were all three intermingled in the same dis. 
^•arft. 
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nmeu9, that tiiese wtw beauties Mffaich lie m^* 
doatrioualy pursued ; for ke compoeed it oot 
for victory iu a suit at law (where such a etm^ 
imsiea must have gveatly injured his cause) 
but merely to gratify the ear* It is imoitded 
that the first persioBs wiio practised this spedct 
of €omp0$Uien*' were Thtiasymachus die Chai^ 
' • ' cedouian; 



• . Tke <M^f(mtia9 hare m«aliQ9i^. coosistod of tfanff 
fKfth Tht Jim ipegarded the stractare, that is, the eon^ 
Hfivion of our words, and reqiMred that the last syllable of 
erery preceding, and the first of eyery succeeding ' wOrd 
should be so aptly unitisdasto |yrikhlcean agreeable soand t 
lAkhwasetbcM b)»atiskHn|;a^i0olli8iiMi 4f Yonolior ai 
inwikaUa ooMoiaats. It Vkemw rniaiwd, Aa^t|io9o 
words shooU be constantly siade choice ofywbofeiiyfp^t^ 
jlOttodfl weie most harmonious and most agreeable to tho 
sonse. Th0 tecond part consisted in the use of particular 
iorms of eipression, such as contrasts' and anfilliii5sise^ 
wUdi have an appearance of order and regidarit|^ ia Uieli^ 
fory Cextare^ Tho iUrd^td last regaraed thatapecka'at 
harmony which results not so mncih fcom ihe souu^, ae fron 
tho time and a^iaatity of the sewral syllables ia a s^^|tence« 
Thia was called number ^ and vometimes rhjfwe ; and was in 
fact a kind of prosaic mctrt^ which was carefully attend- 
ed fo by the ancients in eiery part of a sentence, but more 
paxticialarlj at tl)e b«gioniii|; and end of it. In this part th^ 
usuallj.locludad the f^rigiy or tho rules for determining the 
length of their sentences. I thought it necessary to gif e this 

short 
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cedoniaiiy and Gorgia$ tbe Leontine ; and that 
these were followed by Theodoras the Byzan- 
tine, and a number of otheri^ whom Socrates, 
in the Phacidrus of Plato, calls XoyoSAiSakHg, 
ard6cera of words ; many of whose discourses 
are sufficiently neat and entertaining ; bu^ 
being the fust attempts of the kind, were too 
minute and puerile, and had too poetical an sur, 
and too much colouring. On this account, 
the merit of Herodotus, and Thucydides is the 
|nore conspicuous : for though they lived at 
the. time we are speaking of, they carefully 
avoided those studied decorations, or rather 
futilities. The former rolls along like a deep» 
still river, without any rocks or shoals to inter- 
fuyt its course ; and the other describes war^ 
and ^battles, as if he was sounding a charge on 
the^rumpet ; so that histoiy (to use the words 
^ Theophrastus) caught the first inspiratioa 
from these, and began to express herself with 
^eater dignity and spirit. 

After these came Isocrates, whom I have 
always recommended as the most accomplished 

writer 

snort account of their compositton, because our author 
Tery frequently alludes to it, before he proceeds to explain 
it at large. 
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wriiei we*'faav« iti the wAy I am speaking of; 
khoagfa sometitnesi my Brutus, you have ob« 
jected ta it with ^ great deal of pleasantr}'' and 
erudition« But when you are better informed 
fcM'.wfaaf it is I recommend him, you will then 
think of Mm perhaps as iavourably as I do. 
Tbrasymachus and Gorgias (who are said t6 
luiv^ibeea the first who cultivated the art of 
prosaic harmony) appeared to him to be too Hill, 
im'tely ekatct ; and Thucydides, he tlKkight, was 
as mnch'tcxit loose and ragged/ and ndt suffi* 
ciently smooth, and voluble, and irom hence he 
look the kiot tOigivea scope to his sentences 
by :a' more copious and unconfined flow of 
language, and to filiup their breaks wd interr 
walsiwith the softer and more agreeable numbers. 
JBy .teaching this to tlie most celebnlted 
kpeaker% and composers of the age, his^ House 
Siiine at last to he honoured as the siphodl of 
chfWMce/ Wherefbre, as I bore the censiire of 
othef k with indifierence, ivhen I had the good 
fottiwt. t0 • be applauded by Cato ; thus Iso- 
crates,, .With the approbation of Plato,* may 
slight the judgment : of inferior critics. For in 
the last page of the Phasdrus, we find Socrates 
thus expressing himself: Now, indeed, my 
^ear Ph^^drus, said he, Isocrates is but a youth : 
Vol. II, R but 
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but I wUl discover to you what I ihmk of him 
And wb»t JA that ? replied the other. He ap^ 
pears to VM$ said the philosopher, to have too. 
elevated a genius to be placed on a level with 
the arid speeches of Lysias. Besides, he has a 
stronger turn for virtue ; so that I shall not 
wonder, as he advances in years, i^ ia the 
Species of eloquence to which he now applies 
himself, he should exceed all, who have hitherto 
pursued it, like so many infinnts* Or, if this 
should not content him, I shall not be asto- 
itished to behold him, witl) a godlike ardour, 
pursuing higher and more importmjk studies ; 
for J plainly see that he has a natural bent to 
plbilosophy ! Thus Socmtes presaged of him 
when he was but a youth. But Plato recovdad 
this euloglum when he was older ; and he re» 
forded il; though he was one of his equals an^ 
contemporaries, and a professed enemy to the 
whole tribe of rhetoricians I Him he admire^ 
and him ialone 1 So that such who despise 
Isocratcs, must suffer me to err with Socrates 
and Phto. The manner of speaking» then^ 
which is observed in the d^mtmstrMtvoe or 
ornamental species of Sequence, and which I 
have before remarked was peculiar to the 
sophists, is sweet, harmonious^ and flowing, fu)l 

of 
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effdbtod sdntiments^ andamjvdiii aH tlte* 
brtttiaabfc of language. But it is much fitter ibr 
the parade than the field ; and faeing, there^ 
forei conaigned to the Falsstia, and the 
tehoolsi has been long banished from the fbnim* 
Ae eloqnence, however, after she had been fed 
and Bpurished #ith this, acquires a fnnihet 
comptexiooi and a firmer tonstitation ; ik 
wtttU not be aihias» I thought, to trace our 
orator from his very cradle. 

Bm these ihings aie only for shew aild, 
artmseitientc wheieasitis ourbusinesa to take 
tbci ficU in earnest, and prepftre for action. As 
Ikere are three pai^tieulaiai then^ to be attended 
to faj ah '6rator9--*¥iz. w^M he is to say,, in ^3 
wkai ordtTi and haw ; wie shall consider what 
18 most excc&lent in eadi ; but after a difffeh^nt 
Duanner from what is followed in delivering 41 
system of tlte art. For we aie not to ftimish a 
^set of precepts (this not being the plt>vince we 
have -undertaken) but to exhibit a portrait of 
eloquence in her fiill perfection : neither is it 
onr businr^ss to explain the methods by which 
we may acquire it, but only to shew what opt* 
nion we ought to form of it The two first 
articles are to be lightly touched over ; for they 
have not so much a remarkable as a necessary 

R S sharf 
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shart in iformiii; the character of a c6mf4ste 
orator;iand are likewise common to Ai# with 
many other prblfessions :; — ^ahd thoughj tq in* 
vent, and judge with accuracy, what is proper 
to be said, are iiAportant accomplishments, and 
the same as the «oul.is to the body, yet th^ 
rather, belong to knowledge than to eloquence. 
In what cause, howevei^, can knowledge be 'Un- 
availing ? Out orator, therefore, who istio^be 
all perfection, should be thoroughly acquaint*- 
ed with the sources, of argument and proof 
For as every, diing, whieb can become the sub* 
ject of debate, roust; resb ii^n one or i another 
of thesei.partieularsi viz-'-^whether a fact has 
been really committed, or what name it oi»|^h(t 
to bear in-law, or wbetljerit is agreeable or 
contrary to justtice ; and as the reality of a fact 
Sttst be. detciiniined .by force . of evidence, the 
truenaJDte ofitl^ itsdefinitiou^ and thequality 
of it by tbe received notions ofrightvfnd .M^nMig: 
r-an orator (hot an ordinary one^ but the 
finished speaker we are describing) will al* 
Vay$ turn off tbe controversy, as. much ^ pos* 
sible, from particular perstfnjiiand times^ (for^ 
we .may argue .more at. liberty concerning 
gener{^l^ topics than ab<mt peculiar .circumt^ 
stances) in such a manner that what is proved 

to 



to b^ true universality may necessarily appear 
to. be so in all miwrdinate cases. The point in 
debate being thus abstracted from particular 
persons and times; and brought to rest upon 
general priDciples^ is called a thesis. In this 
the famous Aristotle oarefuUy practised his 
scholars ;— -not to argue with the formal preci-> 
sion of philosophers, but tocanvas-a point fully 
and readily on both sides/ and with* all the co« 
piousness so mucb admired in the rhetoricians : 
and foF this purpose he delivered a set of com^ 
mon-places (for so he calls them) which were 
to serve as so many marks or characters for the 
discovery of arguments, and fttom which a dis- 
course might be aptly framed on either side of 
a question* Our orator, then, (for I am not 
speaking of a mere school-declaimer, or a noisy 
ranter in the forum, but of a welU accomplished 
and a finished speaker )~K)ur orator, as there is 
such a copious variety of common- places, wi^ 
examine them all, and employ tliose which suit 
his, purpose in as general and indefinite a man- 
ner a^ hi^ cause will permit ; and carefully trace 
imd; investigate them to theijr inmost sources, 
^t lie willpse the plenty before him, with dis« 
cretion^ and weigbjng Qvery tiling with the ut« 
n^ost acfuracy, jfikct wbftt is bo^t:/ 6>r the 

R 3 stress 
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ftlDCSs' of an argument does not always, and in 
evejy cause, depend upon similar topics. He 
villi therefove, exercise his judgment ; and not 
only discoirer what mt^ be sold, bnt lihor 
roughly examine the^rce of tt« For nothing 
^ is mote fertile than the powers of genius, anijl 
especially those which have been Messed with 
thecultiv^tiim of science. But as a rich and 
fruitfiil soil not only produces com in abun- 
dance, but also w«eds to ehoak and smother 
it ; so from the common-places we are speak- 
ing of, many arguments will arise, which ard 
aither trivial, of foreign to our put pose, or eii* 
tirely useless. An orator, therefore, should 
carefully examine f ach, that he may be able to 
select \vith propriety^ Othermse, how caa he 
enlarge upon those which are most pertinent, 
and dweli upon such as more particularly ailect 
his cause ? Or how can he soften a harsh cir- 
j|umstance, or conceal, and (if possible) entirely 
suppress what would be deemed unanswerably 
w steal off the attention of the lieaier to a. dif^ 
ferent topic ? Or how alledge another argu* 
ment in reply, which shall be stitt more plausi* 
bte than that of his antagonist I But after he 
has thus seUcttd what is [miper to be said, with 
^hat accuracy must he meihoJ^ne his matC'^ 
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? For this it the second of tktf tiiree aiti« 

41e» abave-mentioiiod. Accordingly, he vrill 

give the poital of his baiangoe a graceful ap« 

pearance, and make the entrance to his cause 

as neat and splendid as the importiance of it 

vHl permit. When he ba» thus made himself 

nastevof the hearer'sgood wishes at tho first on- 

set» he will endearour to invalidate what maked 

against him ; and havings by this means cleared 

bis wayi hb strongest arguments will appear 

tome of them in the front, and others at the 

close of his discourse ; and as to those of more 

trifling consequence^ he will occasionally intro* 

dace "* them here and there, where he judges 

them likely to be most serviceable; Thus, 

then, we have given a cursory view of what he 

Oug^t to be, in the two first departments of ora^ 

tory. But, as we before observed, these^ though 

tery important in their consequences, require 

less art and application. 

After he has thus invented what is proper to 

be snid, and in what order, the greatest diffi-^ 

eulty is still behind ;-^namely to consider how 

be is to say it^ and in what manner. Por the 

R 4. obstirvatton 

' ' In the origf nal it is iilcukabif he will tread them tViy 
(Blfetke saSdor loose diM^ io a now pafement) to support 
«i44lMi(t]ien thcwholo. 
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observatiQQ of our favourite Gameades is well- 
known^ that Ciitomachus had a perpetual 
sameness of sentiment, and Chacmidas a tire- 
some uniformity of expression. But if it is a 
circumstancje of so ' much moment in philoso^ 
phy, in what manner we express, ourselves, 
where the matter, and not the language, is 
principally regarded ; what must we think of 
public debates, which are wholly ruled and 
swayed by the powers of elocution ? Accord- 
ingly, my Brutus, lam sensible from your let*' 
ters, that you mean to inquire what are my no- 
tions of a finished speaker^ not so much with 
respect to his invention and disposition, as to 
his talents of elocution : — ^a severe task ! and 
the most difficult you could have fixed upon ! 
For as language is ever soft and yielding, and 
so, anuusingly pliable that you may bend and 
form it at your pleasure ; so difierent natures^ 
and dispositions have given rise to different 
kinds of elocution. Some, for instance, Who 
place the chief merit of it in its rapidity^ are 
mightily pleased with a torrent of words* and 
a volubility of expression. Others again are 
better pleased with regular, and measured in-* 
tervals, and frequent stops, and pauses. What 
can be more opposite. ? And yet both liayt 

thtir 
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proper excellence. Some also confine their 
attention to the smoothness' iand equability of 
their periods, and aim at a style which is perfect* 
ly neat and clear : while others aiFect a harsh- 
nesS) and severity of diction, and to give a 
gloomy cast to their language : — and as we^ 
have already observed that some endeavour to 
be nervops and majestic, others neat and simple, 
and some to be smooth and florid, it necessa- 
rily follows that there must be as many dHFerent 
kinds of orators, as there are of eloquence. 

But as I have already enlarged the task you 
have imposed upon me ;"**-( for though your en** 
quiries related only to elocution, I have ventur* 
ed a few hints on the arts of invention and dis- 
position ;) — I shall now treat not only of 
elocuiiafif but of action. By this means, eveiy 
part of oratory will be attended to : for as to 
memory^ which is common to this with many 
other arts, it is entirely out of the question. 
The art of speaking, then* so far as it regards 
only the matmer in which our thoughts should 
be expressed, consists in action and elocution ; 
for action is the eloquence of the bodyj and 
implies the proper management of our voice 
aftd gesture. As to the inflections of the voice, 
tl^y are as numecous as the various passions i|i 
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h capable of excitiiig. The finjahed orator^ 
therefor^ who is the subject of iin% Essay, m 
whatever manner he would appear to be afiect- 
ed himself, and touch the he^rt 6f bb heaiei^ 
will employ a suitable and correspond]!^ tone 
of voice :•— a topic which I could wiUingly eth- 
large upon, if delivering pfecepts was any part 
of my present design^ or <tf yourTequeat. I 
should likewise have treated concermng gti-- 
furc, of which the manibgement of the coun- 
tenance isr a material part: for it is scarcely 
credible of what great importance it is to an 
orator to recommend himself by these external 
acGomplisbmenta. For even those who were 
Ux from being masters <^good language, have 
many times, by the sote digmty of their actioi^ 
reaped the fruits of eloquence ; while othei^ 
who had the finest powers of elocution, have 
too often, by the mere awkwardness of their 
delivery, led people to imagiiK Uiat tkqr were 
scarcely able to express themfldves^ :— so that 
Demosthenes, with sufficient reaeoiiy assigned 
the first place, and likewise the second and 
thinly.to pronunciation* For if ek>quence wldi-* 
out this is nothing, but this, even wLbhout elo* 
quence, has such a wonderful efficacy,, it must 
\t allowed to bear the prmsipal «way in tibe 

practice 
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practice of speakifig. If an ontor> tlien, ^6 ' 
18 ambitious to win the palm of eloquence, hat 
any thing to delirer which i^ warm and cut-- 
tmgy let hia voice be strong and quick ;«--if 
what is calm and gentle, let it be mild and 
easy ,*^f what is grave and sedate, let it be 
cool and settled ; — and if what is mournful and 
aflfecting, let his accents be plaintive and flexi- 
ble. Por the voice may be raised or depressed, 
and extended or contracted to an astonishing 
degree ; thus in music (for instance) its three 
tones, the mean, the acute^ and the grave, may 
be so managed by art, as to produce a pleasing 
and an infinite variety of sounds. 

Even in speaking IJiere may be a concealed 
kind of music :•— not like the whining epilogue 
of a Phrygian or a Carian declaimer, but such 
as was mtended by iEschines, and Demosthenes^ 
when the one upbraids and reproaches the 
other with the artificial modulations of his 
voice. Demosthenes, however, says most upon 
this head, and often speaks of his accuser as 
hftvifig a sweet and dear pronunciation. There 
is another circumstance, which may farther en-* 
force our attention to the agreeable manage- 
ment of the voice ; for nature herself, as if she 
m^nt to harmonize the speech of man, has 

• ' placed 
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placed an accent on every word, and one accent 
only, which never lies farther than the third syl- 
labi^ from the last. Why, therefore, should we 
hesitate to follow her example, and do our best 
to gratify the ear r A good voice, indeed, 
though a desirable accomplishment, is not in 
our power to acquire : -~but to exercise, and 
iniprove it, is certainly in the power of every 
person. The orator, then, who means to be the 
prince of his profession, will change and vary his 
voice with the most delicate propriety ^ 
and by sometimes raising and sometimes 
depressing it, pursue it gradually through all 
its different tones, aud modulations. • He will 
likewise regulate his gesture^ so as to avoid 
even a single motion which is either super-* 
fluous or impertinent. His postur^^ will be erect 
and manly :<— he will move from his ground but 
seldom, and not even then too precipitately ; 
and his advances will be itw and moderafe. 
He will practise no languishing, no effeminate 
airs of the head, tio finical playing -^of the 
fingers, no measured movement of the joints. 
The chief part of his gesture will consist in the 
firm and graceful sway.of his body, and in ex- 
tending his arm whqn his arguments are press- 
ings and drawing it again when his vehemepce 
abates. But as to the countenance, which 

next 
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next to flie voice has the greatest efficacy, what 
dignity and gracefulness is it not capable of 
supporting ! And when you have been careful 
that it may neither be unmeaning, nor oslea*. 
tatious, there is still much to be left to 'the 
expression of the eyes. For if the -countenance 
is the image of the mind, the ey^s are its inter* 
preter)s^ whose degree of pleasantry or * sadness 
must be proportioned to the inipbrtance of our 
subject. 

BUfe we are to exhibit the portrait of a' 
finished orator, whose chief excellence diust be 
supposed, from his very name, to consist in bis 
elocution; whilehis other qualifications (though 
equally^ complete) are less cohspfcuoufr. - For 
a mere inventor, a mere digestcir, or a mere! 
actor, are titles never made use of to comprise' 
the whole character ; but an orat6r derives hii 
name, both in Gi-eek and Latin, < fibm - the 
single talent of elocution. As to his other 
qualifications, every man of sense may cl^im a' 
share of them : but. the full powers of langtiage 
are exerted by himself alone. Some of the 
philosophers, mdeed, have expressed themselves 
in a very elegant manner*: for Theophrastus 
derived his name from the divinity of his style ; 
Aristotle rivalled the glory of Isocrafcus j and 
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the muBCS tbemAclves ufc siid to have if oken 
from the lips of ^^nophon ; and, to say nor 
moi^e^ the great Plato i% acknowledged ia isa- 
jei^and sweetness to . have far exceeded all 
who ever. It rote or spoke* But their language 
has |iei;kher the, serves -nor the £re v^hich is re* 
qn^ied in. the oiator, when he harangues the 
do^ded forum. They speak only p^ the 
learned, whose passions they rather phoose to^ 
compose than disturb ; and they discouse 
about matters of calm and, untumultuous tfc- 
ci^atiopi nijQrely aa teachcrsi and ijot Ijke eage^^ 
antagfofusts : though ^ ven A^re, what they en^ 
deavQur to amuse and deligjht ii% -thciy aiti) 
thought by soQie to exceed the limits of their, 
province. It will be easy^ thenffVft to distiu'*; 
guish this spCKies 9f elocution, frmn the do* 
qnenoe we are attempting to delineate* For 
the language of philosophy is gimtte and com* 
posed^ and ^tirely ^Iculated for the shady 
walks of the academy ;— -not armed with those^ 
forcible sentiments, and rapid turns of expres- 
sion, which are suited to move the populace, 
nor meawred by exact numbers and regular 
periods, but easy, free, and unconfined. It hai 
nothing resentful belonging to it, nothing io-^ 
vidious^ nothing fierce and flaming, nothing 

exaggerated^ 
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mag y ra tcdi lathing inar<reUous,aoUuiigUrt^ 
fill and designiiig ; but resembles a chaste, a 
basbfuly and an iinpoUuted virgin. We may, 
tfanrejforei . consider it as a kind of polite con«f * 
venation^ rather than a species of oratoiy. As 
to the MphiiUy whom I have already mention.* 
ed» the resemblance ought to be more accn^ 
rately distioguished : for they industrionshf 
pursue the same flowers which are used by an 
orator in the foram*. But they differ in this^^^ 
thai M. their ipfiticipal aim is not to disturb tha 
passionsi but lather to adlay them, and not so 
much tO: petsifcAde as to please^^^they attempt 
ibe latter more openly, and more frequently 
than yft do« They seek for agreeable senti^ 
mentfl^ rather than probable ones ; they u6e 
mope ifetinrat digressions, intermiogie tales 
and iabtes^ employ more shewy metaphors, and 
work them into their discourses with as much 
. fancy and variety as a painter does his co- 
louts: ; and they abound in contrasts and antb- 
theses, and in similar arid corresponding ca- 
dences. 

Nearly allied to these is history ^ wWch con- 
ducts her jiarratives with elegance and ease, 
and now and then sketches out a country, or 
a battle. She likewise d^versifiei her stcny with 

short 
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sbort speeches, and florid hiraogtfes: but hr 
ihesky only neatness and fluency is to -be ex* 
pected, and not the vehefMtice and pofgimnt 
severity of. an orator.^ There is ' muclb the 
s^me diifisienee between eloquenbef And p&e^ 
try ; for the poets fitteirise have started tho 
question. What is it which disiiiiguidhes 4hebi 
from . the orators ? Ai waa^ fbrmeriyisuppo^ 
to be their numbtift and metre : but iiumbert 
aie now as familiar t6 the orairor^ a^ to^ the pCM 
et; for whatever falls'ittiUer tHeiii^uladbfi of 
4he ear^ though ifr Beard nd^ > ftstimlblaneie to 
verse (which in oratory would be^ a <'c£ipital 
fault) is called numi^r, and by the •Gk'eeks 
rbjfthm.^ la the lopinion of some/ thetefifrre^ 
the style o£ Plato wad^emocritusi 6ti( account 
of its majestic .flow, and the spteofl^r of itk 
omameiits^ though it is far ftqm beiiig verse, 

.'i.' ' • i- ' has 

^In'tiie original St^b^—^eil in his trada ^wtdamei^em 
jKfeHiury non Aire o^ntortOf et maris aratio; iifKni wbick Dr. 
IV^ bar made (he folUwing remark :-^<' Sontencesy with 
respect to their form or composition, are distinguished in<6 
two sorts, called by Cicero tracta^ straight or direct, and 
eontortay Bent or winding. By the former are meant such, 
^Vosa members follow each other in a direct order, wftli^* 
'mi any iafleiion ; and by the latter, those which strictly 
apeakiag are called periods.'^ 
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has a utearer re&emblancr to poetry tliau tkt 
style of tbe comedlians, who, excepting theic 
metre, have nothing different from the style of 
eont^ersation. Metr^ bowever^^is fair from 
beiag the principal merit, of the poets ; though 
It is certainly, tio smalt recommendation,, that,, 
while they putsue: all the beauties of eloquence, 
the harnioily<of.thmnumbers is far taore i4i 
guku: and ekact^ Bi»t^ ithaugh. the. language 
of poetry is eq^lallgn ^^itfid abd. ortiamental with 
that of an oiiator^ she ntid.oubjMdfy takes grdat^ 

er liberties botbaAmakipg tod coaipoaqdiMg 
words ;.^^iiti)ueQtly;adn)imst€fs tpithe pleat 
sore of her bearets^ »nipfe by the p^itip at^di lus* 
tte of her expressions^ tban by the tfeight and 
dignity of her setitiibBnts. Thougl) judgment^ 
therefore, and a proper choice fnf w.otds^ is. ialike 
common to both^ y^^t their differe^e in ether 
respects is dofiiokhtly diseei;nible : but if ij; 
affords any matter of doubt (as to.socb^ perhaps^ 
ft nray) the discusaiou of it is np >vay necessary 
to owt present purpote. i : 

We are, therofore, to delineate the drator 
who differs equally from! the eloqUdnce of the 
philosopher^ the so||rhist, the historian, and the 
poet He^ then, ia truly eloq^ient (for after 
him we must siearcb,.by the direction of An to- 
ilins):who iuthe fioinAi^^ aoid in publto debates, 

Vol. II. S acn 
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caa so speak, as to prove, delight , and rouse 
the passions. To prove, is a matter of necessi-* 
ty '."^to delight^ is indispensably, requisite to> 
engage the attention :-^aiid to rotise the pas^ 
sions, is the surest means of victory ; for this 
contributes more effectually than both the 
others to get a cause, decided to our wishes. 
Bttt as the duties of an otatot, so the kinds of 
elocution are three. The neat and accurate is 
used in prwing ; the imAierately. florid in </c^ 
lighting ; and the vehement and impetuous m 
rousing the pasihns,- in ^viiich alone all the 
power of eloquence coDsi^s. Great, therefore, 
must be the judgment^ and wonderful the ta« 
lents of the man, who can properly conduct, 
and, As it were, temper tliis threefold variety : 
tor he will at mice determine what is suitable 
to every case ; and be always able to express 
iiimself as the nature gfJiis subject may ret 
quire. Discretion, tlierefore, is the basis of 
eloquence, as well as of every other accora*^ 
plishment For, as in ^4iie conduct of life, so 
in the practice of speakings nothing is more 
difficult than to maintain a propriety ofcha*- 
racter. This is called by the G reeks o-i ^^imu^ 
the becofnnngy but we shall call it decorum ; 
a subject which has been excellently and very 
copiously discussed) and richly meriti our at- 

' tention. 
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tention^ The want of this has been th^ soutce 
of innumerable errors, not only in the business 
of life, but in poeffy and eloquence. An orator» 
th^reforei should examine what is becoming,; as 
¥fell in. the turn of his language, as in that of 
hi/s sentiments. For not! eyery condition, not 
every r»nk, not every^jcbaracter, nor every age, 
or ptace, or time, nor .every hearer is to be 
treated .with the same invariable train eitjier of 
sientit)f)ent or expression r-^but we should always 
•consider in every part of a public oration, as. well 
as of life, .what will bem'pst becoming;-ra cir- 
cumstance which naturally depends on the nature 
of the subject, and the respective characters of 
the speaker and hearer. Philosophers, ther^pi^e, 
Jiave carefully discussed this extensive and^im* 
portant topic in the doctrine of Ethics, (though 
.not, indeed, when they treat of right and wrong, 
because those are invariably the same :)«^nor is 
it less attended to by the critics in their poetical 
essays, or by men .of eloquence in every ^pc- 
'ci05 and every part of their public debates. For 
what would be more out of character, than to 
use a lofty style, and ransack every topic of ar 
gmment, when we are speaki^ng only of a petty 
tresp^Lss.in some inferior court? Or, on the 
other band, to descend to any puerile subtilties, 

S 2 and 
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and 8p#ak with the indifFereace atid tameneM 
of a frivoldus tntrrative, ^en w« are Uuhing 
treMon and tebellidti ? 

^^ri^jthe indecorum would arifi« fr^m the veiy 
nature and quality of the 6ubject : but others are 
equally guilty of it, by not adapting their die* 
course either to their own characters, or to that 
0f their hearers, and; in some cases, to th^t of 
their antagonist ; and they extend the fault sot 
only ii> their sentiments, but to the turn of their 
expressron. It is trite, indeed) that language 
has no force when it is not supported by a pro- 
"per solidity of sentiment : but it is also equally 
frrue that the same thing will be either approved 
or rejected, according as it is this or that way 
expressed. In all cases, therefore, we cannot 
be too careful in examining the how Jar f for 
thoughevery thing has its proper iman^ yet an 
excess \s always more offensive and disgusting 
than a proportionable defect. Apelhs^ there- 
fore, justly censures some of his contemporary 
'artists, because they never knew when they had 
performed enough. This, my Brutus, as your 
long acquaintance with it must necessarily in- 
form you, is a copious subject, and would re* 
quire an extensive volume to discuss. Bjut it 
is sufficient to our present purpose to observe, 

that 
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that in all oar words and actions, as well the 
»]ftaHest as the greatest, there is a something 
which wiU appear either becoming dt unbecom- 
ing, ahid that almost every one is sensible 
of ids Gonsequen.ee. But what is hecaming, 
atid what is necessary^ are very different con- 
saderartions, and belong to a different topic i"-^ 
lor the iKecessary points out the perfection 
of duty, which should be attended to upon all oc-^ 
eUsionsy amd by all penons : bot the becoming; de- 
txAes that which is' merely proper , and suited to 
timo amd character, which is of great iniportance 
BN»t only ifif OQf actS(ons and language, but itf our 
rery looks, pur gesture, and otir walk ; atind Chat 
^liicb i» contrary to it will always be unbecom- 
ing^ and disagreeable. If the poet^ therefore^ 
caMfblly guards against any Impropriety of the 
kind, and is ahvays condemned as gaiky of a 
fkultj when he puts the language of a worthy 
man into the mouth of a ruffian, or that of a 
wise man into the mouth of a fool:— if) more*' 
over, ttbe artist who painted' the sacrifice of 
Iphigema\ could set that Catckas should ap- 

S 3 ^ pear 

* Agamemnoiiy one of the Grecian chiefsi, laying by ac« 
cident slain a deer beloDging to Dlana^ the Croddess was so 

enraged 
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pear greatly concerned, Ulysses still more so^ 
and Menelaus bathed in tears, but that the 

• 

head of Agamemnon (the virgin's father) 
should be covered with his robe, to intimate a 
degree of anguish which no pencil could ex- 
press : lastly, if a mere ^ctor on the stage is 
ever cautious to keep up the character he ap- 
pears in, what must be done by the orator ? 
But as this is a matter of such importance, let 
him consider^ at.his leisure, what is proper to be 
doAe in particular causes, .and in their several 
parts and divisions : for it is sufficiently evi- 
dent, not only that tlie different parts of an 
oration» but that entii*e causes ought to be 

managed; 

enraged at tMs prefaaation of her lioaoiirs, that she kept 
liim wind-boend at Aolis with the (whole fleet. Uader 
this heaTj disaster, haTing reconrse to the oracle, (their 
vsual refage in such cases) they were informed that the onlj 
atonement which the angrj Goddess would accept, was the 
sacrifice of one of the offender's children. Ulysses hanng, 
l>y a stratagem, withdrawn Jphigenia from her mother for. 
that purpose, the luihappy rirgin wu brought to the altar. 
But, as the' story goes, the Goddess relenting at her hard 
fate, substituted a deer in her stead, and conveyed her away 
to serre her as a priestess. It must be farther remarked, 
that Menelaut was the Tirgin's uncle, and Calchas the priest 
who was to officiate at this horrid sacrifice. 
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managed^ &ome la one maaner, and some- in 
{ittother. V 

We must no\ir proceed to delineate the form and 
character of each of the ihreespecies of eloquence 
abpyC'-mentioned ; a great and an arduous 
task, as I have already observed more than once ; 
But we should have considered the difficulty of 
the voyage before we embarked : for now we 
have ventured to set sail, we must run boldly be^ 
fore the wincl, whether we reach our port or not. 
The first character, then, to be described, is 
the orator who^ according to some, is the only 
one that has any just pretentions to Atticism. 
He is distinguished by his modest simplicity ; 
and as he imitates the language of conversation, 
he differs from those who are. strangers to elo- 
quence, rather in reality than in appearance.-— 
For this reason, those who hear him, though 
totally unskilled in the art of speaking, are 
apt to. persuade themselves that they can 
readily discourse in the same manner;^ — and 

S 4 the 

^ Tiimels a prtlty remark to the same pnrpoie in the 
fifteenth nomber of The Gnatdum^ which, at it pay serre 
to illustrate the obserration of Cicero, I shall beg ieafe to 
Insert. 

* «< From what I have adfaaoedj it appears how difficult 

it 



the uBaiTMtcd simpfieity of h» language a^ 
pears very imitable to an ignorant observer ; 
though nothing wiU be found less so by hrm 
who makes the trial. For, if 1 may so express 
myself, though his veins are not over-stockerf 
with blood, his juiees must be sound and good ; 
and though he is not possessed of any extraor- 
dinary strength, lie must have a healthy consti- 
tution. For this purpose^ we must first release 
him from the shackles of number; for there is 
(you know) a kind of number to be obserwd 
by an orator, which we shaH treat of in the se- 
quel : — but this is to be used in a different spe- 
cies of eloquence, and to be relrnquished in the 

present-* 

'< it if to write easily. Blit when easy writingi IkThhitD tfiv 
^* hands of aa ondSnary reader^ltlley appear to him 8^itatvn|l 
^ and nnlahoared, that ha iomedlatc;!)^ reiolTet to ww^^ 
*^ and fancies that aH ha has toi do is to take no paiii«.— t 
*^ Thus he thinks indeed simply, bojt the thoughts not being 
^f choseo with judgment, arc not beautiful, lie, it 13 true, 
^^ expresses himself plainly, but flatly withal. Again, if a 
^* man of Ti? acity takes it into his head to write this way, 
^ what flfilf).def ial aaat.he uoilaiigo, Mihen bqight poMs of 
^ wit occuv ta his fiuiqy ? Itow diftcuU wiM he find it to 
'^ wjcct floridi phrases, aod.protty eaUiellishments o^istyjic ^ 
« So true it is, that simplicity of all things is the hardest to 
^ be copied, and easo t<» be atquiied with the greatest 
" labour." 



^rcsMt; Hie language therefore, must be free 
and unconfined, but not loose and irregolar y 
that he may appear to walk at ease, without 
reeling e^ tottering. He will liot be at the pains 
Uf cement wovd to word with a scrupulous ex^ 
aetness : fo^ those breaks which are made by a 
€ollisk>0 of voweis, have now and then an agree 
able effibct^ aild betray the not nnpleasing neg« 
ligenee of a man who is more solicitous about 
things than worcks. But though he ia not to 
taboiii^ at^ measured flow, and a masterly ar- 
rangement of bis words^ be must be careful in 
Mher respects. Fov even these Ihnited and mi« 
aspiring talents are not to be employed care- 
le8sly» but with a kind of industrious negli- 
genee : foi^ m sooieftmales^ are moat becoming 
in a dnsbabiUe, so this artless kind of eloquence 
has her charms, though she appears in an un- 
dress. There is something in both which rea- 
^rs them agreeable^ withovt striking the eye* 
Here, therefere, all the g^tepof ornament, like 
that of jewels ami diamonds, mast be laid aside; 
nor mnst we apply even* the a'isping-iron to ad« 
jttst the hair. There must be no colouning, 
no artful washes to heighten the complexion : 
but elegance and neatness must be our 6nly aim. 
Our style mu^it be pure, and correct ;-^we must 
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speak with clearDCSs and perspicuity ;*-rtnd be 
always attentive to appear in character. 

There is one thing* howeverp which must 
never be omitted, and which is reckoned by 
Theophrastus to be one of the chief beauties of 
composition ; I mean that sweet and flowing or- 
nament, a plentiful intermixture of lively senti- 
ments, which seem to result from a natural fund 
of good sense, and are peculiarly graceful in the 
oraior weare now describing. But he will be very 
moderate in using the furniture of eloquence : 
for (if I may be allowed such an expression) there 
IS a species of furniture belonging to us, which 
consists in the various ornaments of sentiment 
and language. The ornaments of language are 
two-fold ; the one sort relates to words m they 
stand singly, and the other as they are^connected 
together. A single word (I speak of those which 
are proper^ and in common use) is thon said to 
be well chosen^ when it sounds agreeably, and 
is the best«which could have been taken to ex- 
press our meaning. Among borrowed and tni^ 
latit ions'" words, (or those which are not used 
in their proper sense) we may reckon the meta- 
phor, the metonymy, and the rest of the tropes; 

as 

* Words which are transferred from their primitire meSD* 
tef tQ a metaphorical one. 
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as also compounded and new-made words, and 
such as are obsolete and out of date ; but obso- 
lete words should rather be considered as pro- 
per one^, with this only difference, that we 
seldom make use of them. As to words in con- 
nection, these also may be considered as orna- 
mental, when they have a certain gracefulness 
which would be destroyed by changing their 
order, though the meaning would still remain 
the same. For as to the ornaments of senti- 
ment, which lose nothing of their beauty, by 
varying the position of the words, — these, in- 
deed, are very numerous, though only a few of 
them are remarkably striking. The orator, then, 
who is distinguished by the simplicity of his 
manner, provided he is correct and elegant, will 
be sparing in the use of new words ; easy and 
modest in his metaphors ; and very sparing in 
the use of words which are antiquated j — and 
as to the other ornaments of language and senti- 
ment, here also he will be equally plain and re- 
served. But in the use of metaphors, he will, per- 
haps, take greater liberties ; because these are fre- 
quently introduced in conversation, not only by 
gentlemen, but even by rustics, and peasants: 
for we often hear them say that the vine shoots 
out its buds, that the fields are thirsty^ the 
corn lively^ and the grain rich and flourishing. 

Such 
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Such expressions, indeed, are ratber bold : but 
the resemblance between, the metaphor and tbe 
object 15 either remarkably obvioos ;: qt elsc^j 
when tlie latter has no proper name to express 
it, the metaphor is so far frqm appearing to be 
laboured, that we seem to use it nierf ly to ex* 
plain our meaning. This, therefore, i^ amoma- 
ment in which our artless orator nnay indulgi& 
himself more freely ; but not so openly as in the 
more diffusive and lofty species of eloguence. 

For that indecorum^ which is best understood 
by comparing it with its opposite quality,; will 
even here be visible when a metaphor i» too 
conspicuous ;— »or when: this simple and dispa^ 
sionate sort of language is interrupted by a bold 
ornament, which would hcwre' been proper 
enough in a different kind of elocution. As ta 
that sort of ornament which regards the posi- 
tion of words, and embellishes it with those 
studied graces^ which are considered by the 
Greeks as so many attitudes of language, and 
are therefore called figur^y {^ name which is 
likewise extended to the flowers of sentiment ;) 
— the orator before us, who may juitly be re- 
garded as an Attic speaker, provided the title 
is not confined to him, will make use even oi 
tlii$^ though with great caution and modera* 
tion» He will conduct himself as if he was 

setting 
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seuivg out an entertat^m^ifti and y/Me h^ 
carefully »Ki>i4« a sptepfdid ^9gnjiic€i)ce» be wjU 
iu>f,p<ily. b^ tiffin ^n^lfnigfj, but oeat and dc- 
ga#t|, ^nd W^e; bi^f fijl^it:^ accoixliogly. . For 
tl?«fp;w4.kiwl.of gftPt^fll |»f«imooy, by which 

* * 

h^ phikm9te^ti»diaHngui$iw¥d fvQW thatof othecs. 
He wHI| ,tbei«fprc, fliv4>W th^iBpre conspiGuous 
orfiARiQntI a]^ye^iii«m|ion«cl^/ ^ticb m the con- 
tra^ung iit^ord. tp^ii^ardL^^Htb^ concluding the se*- 
vpfftl itvember^ of 4 wnteftce with tJie saoie ca* 
deoi;:^, Of ^nfuiiog them to the same ineafiure* 
iMrftnd ,^H the, itttdied niceties whioh^are formed 
h^y, the.pbdnge of * letter, or an artfifl play of 
word8:{-^tbat,: if poiaibk, there nuay.npt be the 
8ljgVt6st. appearaAce> or even auspidooBv of a 
des\g9t to.|dease« Ar to those Tej)etitions which 
require 9^n earnest and forcible exertion of the 
vf^joe, these also would be equally out of cha- 
racter in this lower species of eloquence: but 
he may use the other ornaments of elocution at 
his. pleMu^t provided he checks and interrupts 
the fl^w of. his Ianguag|e, «jnd softens it off by 
u$mg iamiliar expressions, and such metaphors 
assure pkin and obvious. Nay> even as to the 
figuiies of .sentiment, he.may sometimes indulge 
liimself in those which are not remarkably bold 
«uk1 striking. Thus; ftirinstancC; we must not 

allow 
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allow him to introduce the republic as speaking, 
nor to fetch up the dead from their graves, nor 
to crowd a multitude of ideas into the same > 
period. These eiForts demand a firmer con* 
stitution, and should be neither required nor 
expected from the simple orator before us ; for 
as in his voice, so likewise in kis language, he 
should be ever easy and composed. But there 
aremany of the nobler ornaments which may be 
admitted even here, though always in a plainer 
and more artless habit than iti any otlver species 
of eloquence ; for such is the character we have* 
assigned hiiti. His gesture also will be neither 
pompous, nor theatrical, but consist in a mode- 
rate and easy sway of the body, and derive 
much of its efficacy from the conntenatnce,— * 
not a stiff and affected countenance, but a 
countenance ingenuously corresponding with 
his sentiments. 

This kind of oratory will likewise be fre- 
quently enlivened by those turns of wit and 
pleasantry, which in speaking have a much 
greater effect than is imagined. There are two 
sorts of them ; the one consisting in smart say- 
ings and quick repartees, and the other in What 
is called humour. Our orator will make use 
of both;— of the latter in his na];;ratives, tc> 

make 
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make them lively and entertaining ;-^and of - 
the other, either in giving or retorting a stroke 
of ridicule, of which therp are several kinds ; 
bat at present it is not our business to specify 
them. It will not be amiss, however, to ob- 
serve by way of caution, that the powers of 
ridicule are not to be employed too often, lest 
we. sink into scurrility; nor in loose and inde*. 
cent language, lest we degenerate into wan- 
tonness and buffoonery; — nor with the iMst 
degree of petulance and abuse, lest we iq^pear 
audacious and ill-bred ;*--nor levelled against 
the unfortunate, lest we incur the censure of 
lobu inanity ; — ^nor against atrocious crimes, lest 
we raise a laugh where we ought to excite ab-. 
horrence; — ^nor, in the last placed should tbey 
be used unseasonably, or when the pharActers 
eitlier of the speaker, or the henrer^ and the cir- 
cui|i6tanced of time and place forbid it.;— H>ther- 
wise we should grossly fail in that decorum of 
which we have already said so much. We 
should likewise avoid all affected witticisms, 

* 

which appear not to be thrown out occasion-, 
ally, but to be dragged from the closet; for 
such. are generally cold and insipid. It is also 
improper to jest upon our friends, or upon per-- 
son» of quality, or to give any strokes of wit 

which 



which tnsy appear ili-aatured, or malicious. .We 
should aim only at our enemies.; and even at 
these, not upon every occasioii) or wHhout any 
distinction of character, or with the same in va*- 
rtable turn of ridicule. Under thesei restnci* 
tions our artless orator will piay off his in t and 
humour, as I have neyer seen at done by any^ 4>f 
the modern pretenders to Atticism, though 
they cannot deny that this is entirely in the^ 
Attic taste. Such, then, is the idba which 'I 
formed of a simple ai^d an easy speaker, whd* 
is likewise a very masterly oine,' dnd a genuine 
Athenian ; for whatever is smart and pertinent 
is unquestionably AttiCy thow^v some of the 
Attic speakers "wene not remarkable for their 
wit. Lysias, indeed, and Hyperides were sufi^ 
eieiitly so { a^ul Demades^ it is said, was more so 
than M the others. Demosthenes, however^ isp 
thought by many to have but little merit of 
the kind; Init to me nothing can be more po- 
lished than he is ; tliough, perhaps, he wa^ rai- 
ther lively than humorous. The one requires 
a quicker genius, biit the other more art and 
add ress. But there is a second character which 
is more diffusive, and somewhat stronger than 
the simple and ai'tless one vre have been de- 
scribing,— though considerably inferior to that 

copious 
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copious $Lnd all-commanding eloquence we skall 
nolicp in the sequel. In this^ though there 16 
but a moderate exerUon of the nerves and sinews 
of oratory, there ir abundance of melody and 
sw^etnesl It is much fuller and richer than 
the close and accurate style above-mentioned ; 
bttt less elevated thaft the pompous and diffu«* 
«\'e. 

In this all the ornaments of language may be 
employed without reserve; and here the flow of 
our mimbers is ever ioft and harmoBioos.*-* 
Many of the Greeks h*ve pursued it with suc- 
cess: but, in my opinion^* they mii^ all yield 
the palm to Demetrius Phalereu^^ #hose elo* 
quence is ever mild zinA placid, and bespangled 
witlj a most elegant variety of metaphors and 
other tropes, like somany stars. By metaphors^ 
as I have frequenKly Observed, I mean expres- 
sions which, either for4he sake of ornament, or 
through the natural poverty of our language; 
are removed, and as it were transplanted from 
their proper objects to others, by way of simili- 

• • • 

tude. As to tropes \n general, they areparti- 
>cula^ forms of expression, in which the proper 
name of a thing is sujpplied by another, which 
conveys the same meaning, but is borrowed 
from its adjuncts or etifectsr: fpr, though, in 
Vol. li. T this 
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this CMCy t^cre is a kind of metaphor^ (because 
the word is shifted from its primary object) 
yet the remove is performed by Ennius ia a 
diflferent manner, when he says metaphorically, 
— Kott bereave the citadel and the city iff their 
offsprings — from what it would have been, if 
he had put the citadel aione for the whole state i 
and thus again, when he tells us that, — rugged 
Africa was shaken by a^ dreadful tumult ^^-^ht 
puts Africa for the inhabitants. The rhetori- 
cians call this an Hypnllage^ because one word 
is sub^tit^it^d for another i j>ut the grammarians 
call it h^J\fetonymy^ because. the words are shift- 
ed and interchanged. — Aiiiftotle, however, sub* 
joins it to the nietapjior^,^ he likewise doe^ the 
Abuse or Catifchf^i^tii hy which, for instance, 
we fay sn^arrow, cpntfflpt^d sont^ instead of a 
fuean one, and t|i,u^i&jl;(?{^ ^p;. expression which 
has ar kindred ni^ani^igi with the proper one, 
^ cither for the sakf «i9^\p.rnanient or decency* 
When several metaphprs/jxe.connected together 
in a regular cbain^ .the. fprm of speaking is yar 
i-ied. The Greeks call this an Allegory^ \vbich 
indeed is proper enough if we only attend to 
the etymology ; but if we mean to refer, to it9 
particular genUs or, Ifind, he has done bettej 
who comprehend*^ thcj whole under the general 
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name t)f metaphors. These, however, arc fre- 
quently used by Phalereus, and have a soft and 
pleasing effect : but though he abounds in the 
metaphor, he also makes use of the other tropes 
ivith as much freedom as any writer whatever. 
This species of eloquence (I mean the middling, 
or temperate) is likewise embellished with all 
the brilliant figures of language, and many of 
the figures of sentiment. By this, moreover, 
the most extensive and refined topics of science 
are handsomely unfolded, and all the weapons 
of argument are employed without violence. 
But what need have I to say more ? Such spea- 
kers are the common offspring of philosophy ; 
and were the nervous, and more striking orator 
to keep out of sight, these alone would fully 
answer our wishes. For they are masters of a 
brilliant, a florid, a picturesque, and a well- 
wrought elocution, which is interwoven with 
all the beautiful embroidery both of language 
and sentiment. This character first streamed 
from the limpid fountains of the Sophists into 
the forum : but being afterwards despised by 
the more simple and refined kind of speakers, 
and disdainfully rejected by the nervous and 
weighty; it Avas compelled to subside into the 
peaceful and unaspiring mediocrity we are 
speaking of. , T2 The 
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The third character is the extensive, — the 
copious,— the nervous,— the mujestic orator, 
who possesses the powers of elocution in their 
full extent. This is the man whose enchanting 
.and diffusive language is so much admired by 
listening nations, that they have tamely suffered 
eloquence to rule the world ;-^but an eloquence 
whose course is rapid and sonorous ! — an elo- 
quence which every one gazes at, and admires, 
and despaii*s to equal ! This is the eloquence 
that bends and sways the passions ! — this is the 
eloquence that alarms or sooths them at her 
pleasure ! This is the eloquence that sometimes 
teais up ain^efbre it lijce a whirlwind; and^ at 
other times, steals imperceptibly upon the 
Sjensesj and probes to the bottom of the heart ! 
-^-*the eloquence which ingrafts opinions that 
are new, and eradicates the old; but yet is 
widely diflferent from tlie two charactens of 
speaking before^mentioned. He who exerts 
liimself in the simple and accurate character, 
and speaks neatly and smartly without aiming 
any higher ! — Ae, by this alone, if carried to 
perfection, becomes a great, if not the greatest 
of orators ; nor does he walk upon slippery 
ground, so that if he has but learned to tread 
firm, he is in no danger of falling; Also tli^ 

middle 
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middle kind of orator, who is distinguished by 
his equability, provided he only draws up his 
forces to advantage, fears not the perilous and 
doubtful hazards of a public harangue ; and, 
though sometimes he may not succeed to his 
wishes, yet he is never exposed to an absolute 
defeat ; for as he never soars, his fall niust be 
inconsiderable. But the orator, whom we re- 
gard as the prince of his profession, — the ner- 
vous,**- the impetuous,— the *flamihg orator, if 
he is born for this alone, and only practises and 
applies himself to this, 'without tempering his 
copiousness with the two inferior characters of 
eloquence, is of all others the most contemp- 
tible. For the plain and simple orator, as^ 
speaking acutely and expertly, has an appear- 
ance of wisdom and good-sense ; and the mid- 
dle kind of orator is sufficiently recommended 
by his sweetness :— but the copious and diffu- 
sive speaker, if he has no other qualification, 
* will scarcely appear to be in his senses. For he 
who can say nothing calmly,— nothing gently, 
—nothing methodically, — ^nothing clearly, dis- 
tinctly, or humorously, (though a number of 
causes should be so managed throughout, and 
others in one or more of their parts :) he, more- 
over, who proceeds to amplify and exaggerate 

T 3 without 
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without preparing the attention of hiii audience, 
will appear to rave before men of understand- 
ingy and to vapour like a person intoxicated 
before the sober and sedate. 

Thus then, my Brutus, we have at last dis* 
covered the finished orator we are seeking for : 

« 

but we have caught him in imagination only;—* 
for if I could have seized him with my hands, 
not all his eloquence should persuade me to re- 
lease him. , We have at length, however, dis- 
covered the eloquent speaker whom Antonius 
never saw. But who, then, is he ? — I will com- 
prize his character in a few words^ and after- 
wards unfold it more at large.-^nr, then, is an 
orator indeed ! who can speak upon trivial sub- 
jects with simplicity and art, upon weighty 
ones with energy and pathos, and upon those 
of middling import with calmness and modera- 
tion. You will tell me, perhaps, that such a 
speaker has never existed^ Be it so :— for I am 
BOW discoursing not rfpon what I have seen, 
but upon what I could wish to see ; and miist 
therefore recur to that primary semblance or 
ideal form of Plato which I have mentioned 
before, and which, though it cannot be seen 
with our bodily eyes, may be comprehended by 
the powers of imagination. For I am not 

seeking 
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seeking after a living orator, or after any thing 
which is mortal and perishing, but after that 
which confers a right to the title oi eloquent ; 
in other worclsj I am seeking after eloquence 
herself, who can be discerned only by the eye 
of the mind. He then is truly an orator , (I 
again repeat it,) who can speak upon trivial 
subjects with simplicity, upon indifferent ones 
with moderation, and upon weighty subjects 
with energy ami pathos/ The cause I plead -^ 
ed for Csecina related entirely to the bare 
Jetter of the interdict : here, therefore, I ex- 
plained what was intricate by a definition,—- 
spoke in praise of the civil law, — and dissolved 
the ambiguities which embarrassed the mean- 

T 4 ing 

' Oor author is now going to indulge himself in the 
Egotism ; a iigiire, which, Hpon man j occasions, he uses as 
freely as any of the figures of rhetoric. How the reader 
will relish it, I know not ; but it is erident from what fol. 
'ows, and from another passage of the same kind further on, 
that Cicero had as great a Teneration for his own talents as any 
man liring. His merit, howerer, was so uncommon both as 
a statesman, a philosopher, and an orator^ and he has ob. 
liged posterity with so many useful and amasing productions 
of ganiot, that we ought in gratitude to forgife the Tanity 
of the man. Although he has ornamented the socket in 
whichp4ie has tet his character, with an extraragant (and I 
had almost said ridiculous) profusion of self-applause, it 
must be remembered that the diamond it c on tains is a gem of 
inestiaabic Talue. 
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ing 6f the atahite.— "In recommeiidiog the ttfa** 
nilian ]iw, I waa to blason the character of 
Pompe^f and therefore indulged royfidf in all 
that variety of ornament which is peculiar to 
the secosd species of eloquence. In the cause 
df Rabirius, as the honour of the republic was 
at stake, I blazed forth in every species of am* 
plification*. But these characters are sometimes 
to be intermingled and diversi6ed. Which of 
them, therefore, is not to be met with in my 
seven invectives against Verres ? or in the cause 
ef Habitus ? or in that of Cornelius ? or indeed 
in most of my defences ? I would have specified 
the particdlar examples^ did I not believe them 
to be sufikiently known ; or, at least, very easy 
to be discovered by those who will take the 
trouble to seek for them. For there is nothing 
which can recommend an orator in the differ* 
ent characters of speaking, but what has been 
exemplified in my orations, — ^if not to perfec- 
tion, yet at least it has been attempted, and 
faintly delineated. 1 have not, indeed, the 
vanity to think I have arrived at the summit ; 
but I can easily discern what eloquence ought 
to be. For I am not to speak of myself, but to 
attend to my subject; and so far am I from ad- 
miring my own productions, that, on the con* 
trary, I am so nice and difficult, as not to be 

cntirel^r 
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entirely fiati^fied With Dftnoithene? himself, 
who, though he rises with superior eminence in 
every species of eloquence, does not always 
fill my tar ;«— so eager is it, and so insatiable, 
as to be ever coveting what is boundless and 
immense. 

But as, by the assistance of Pammenes, who 
is very fond of that orator, you made yourself 
thoroughly acquainted with him wh^i you w«te 
at Athens, and to this day scarcely ever part 
with him from your hands, and yet frequently 
condescend to peruse what has been written by 
fne ; you must certainly have taken notice! that 
he hath done much^ and that I have attempted 
much,-*-that he has been happy enoughi and I 
tra7/m^ enough to speak, upon every occasion, 
as the nature of the subject required. But he, 
beyond dispute, was a consummate orator; 
for he not only succeeded several eminent 
Speakers, but had many such for his contempo* 
raries :-^add I also, if I could have reached the 
perfection I aimed at, should have made no des* 
picable figure m a city, where (according to 
Antonius) the voice of genuine eloquence was 
never heard. But if to Antonius neither Cras- 
ius, nor even himself, appeared to be eloquent^ 
^ft may presume that neither Cotta, Sulpicius, 

nor 
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Bor Hortensius would have succeeded any bet* 
ter» For Cotta had no expansion, Sulpicius no 
temper, and Hoitensius too little dignity. But 
the two former (I mean Crassus and Antonius) 
had a capacity which was better adapted to 
every species of oratory. 1 had, therefore, to 
address myself to the ears of a city which bad 
never been filled by that multifarious and ex* 
iensive eloquence we are discoursing of ; and 
I first allured them (let me have been what you 
please, or whatever were my talents) to an in- 
credible de»re of hearing the finished speaker 
who is the subject of the present Essay. For 
with what acclamations did I deliver that pas* 
•age in my youth concerning the punishment 
of parricides^ * though I was afterwards sensible 
it was too warm and extravagant ? ** What is 
80 common, said I, as air to the livings earth to 
the dead, the sea to floating corpses, and the 
shore to those vfhq are cast upon it by the 
waves ? But these wretches, as long as life re* 

mains,, 

* Those unnatural and infamous wretches, among th^ 
Romans, were sown into a leathern sack, and thus thrown 
Into the se^ ; to intimate that they were unworthy of 
I>a?ing the least communication with the common elemcnta 
<rf wAter^ earth, and air« 
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mains, 60 live as not to breathe the air of 
heaven ;— they so perish, that their limbs are 
not suffered to touch the earth ; — they are so 
tossed to and fro by the waves, as never to be * 
washed by them ; — ^and when they are cast on 
the shore, their dead carcases cannot rest upoa 
the si^rface of the rocks !'' All this, as coming 
from a youth, was much applauded, not for its 
ripeness and solidity, bi)t for the hopes it gave 
the public of my future improvement From 
the same capacity came those riper expressionSj 
'^ She was the spousp of her son-in-law, the 
step-mother of her own offspring, and the mis- 
tress of her daughter's husband ^^ But I 
did not always indulge myself in this excessive 
ardour of expression, or speak every thing in 
the same manner : for even that youthful re- 
dundance which was so visible in the defence 
of Roscius, had many passages which were 
plain and simple, and some which were tolera- 
bly humorous. But the orations in defence of 
Habitus and Cornelius, and indeed many 
others ; (for no single orator, even among the 

peaceful 

' This passage occoin in the peroration of his defenco of 
Clueotitts. 
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(reaceful and speculative Athenians, has com- 
posed such a number as I have ;) — these, I say, 
have all that variety which I so much approve. 
For have Homer and Ennius, and the rest of 
the poets, but especially the tragic writers, not 
expressed themselves at all times with the same 
elevation, but frequently varied their manner, 
and sometimes lowered it to the style of conver- 
sation ; and shall I oblige myself never to de- 
scend from that highest energy of language ? 
But why do I mention the poets whose talents 
are divine ! The very actors on the stage, who 
have most excelled in their profession, have 
not only succeeded in very different charac- 
ters, though still in the same prpvince ; but a 
comedian has often acted tragedies, and a tra-^ 
gedian comedies, so as to give us universal sa- 
tisfaction. Wherefore, then, should not /also 
exert my efforts ? But when I say mystify my 
worthy Brutus, I mean you : ibr as to mt^ I 
have already done all I was capable of doing* 
Would you^ then, plead every cause in tlie 
same manner ? Or is there any sort of causes 
which your genius would decline ? Or even in 
the same cause, would you always express 
yourself in the same strain, and without any 
variety ? Your favourite Demosthenes^ whose 

braceu 
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brazen statue I lately behekl among your own^ 
and your family images, when I had the plea- 
sure to visit you at Tusculanum9«-^Demo8* 
tfaenes^ I say, was nothing inferior to Lysias is 
simplicity, to Hyperides in smartness and poig- 
nancy, or to £schines in the smoothness and 
splendor of his language. There are many of 
his orations which are entirely of. the close 
and simple character, as that against Lep- 
tines ; many which are aU nervous, and stfik- 
ing, as those against Philip ; and many which 
are of a mixed character, as that against 
^schines, concerning the false embassy^ and 
another against the same person in defence eif 
Ctesiphon^ At other times he strikes into the 
mean at his pleasure, and quitting the nenrous 
character, descends to this with all the ease ima- 
ginable. But he raises the acclamations of hi< 
audience, and his oratory is then most weighty 
and powerful, when he applies himself to the 
nervous. But as our enquiries relate to the art> 
and not to the artist, let us leave him for the 
present, and consider the nature and the pro- 
perties of the object before us,— that is, of 
eloquence. We must keep in mind, bowifver, 
what I have already hinted,*— that we are not 
'required to deliv^er a system of precepts, but to 

write 
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write as judges and critics, rather than teachers. 
But I have expatiated so largely upon the sub- 
ject, because I foresee that you (who are, in- 
deed, much better versed in it, than I who pre- 
tend to inform you) will not be my only rea- 
der ; but that my little essay, though not 
much perhaps to my credit, will be made public^ 
and with your name prefixed to it. 

I am of opinion, therefore> that a finished 
oratprshould not only possess the talent (which, 
indeed, is peculiar to himself) of speaking co- 
piously and' diffusively : but that he should 
^Iso borrow the assistance of its nearest neigh- 
bour, the art of Logic. For though pubh'c 
ftp'eakingis one thing, and disputing another; 
and thqugh there is a visible difference between 
a private controversy, and a public harangue ; 
yet both the one and.the otliercome under the 
notion of reasoning. But mere discourse and 
argument belongs to the logician, and the art 
of speaking gtacefuUy and ornamentally is the 
prerogative of the orator. Zeno, the father of 

• 

the Stoics, u$^d to illtistrate the difference be- 
tween the two by holding up his hand ;— for 
when he clenched his fingers, and presented a 
close fist, that J he said, was an emblem of logic : 
but when be spread them out again, and dis- 
played 
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pUy^d bts open hand, this, jaid he, resembles 
eloquence. 3ut Aristotle observed before faiiii» 
in the introduction to his Rhetoric, that it is an 
art which has a near resemblance to that of 
logic ;-— and that the only difference between 
them is, that the method of reasoning in the 
former is more diffusive, and in the latter more 
close and contracted. I, tlierefore, advise that 
our. finished orator make himself master of every 
thing in the art of logic, which is appliiiable 
to bis profession : — ^an art (as your thorough 
knowledge of it has alreacly informed you) 
which is taught after two methods. For Aris^ 
totle himself has delivered a variety of precepts 
concerning the art of reasoning : — ^and beiudeg 
t;hese, the logicians^ as tliey are called, have 
produced many intricate and thorny specula- 
tions of their own. I am, therefore, of opinioiiy 
that he who is ambitious to be applauded fior 
his eloquence, should not be wholly unac^ 
quainted with this branch of erudition ; but 
tliat he ought, at least, to be properly instruct- 
ed, either in ihe old method, or in that of 
Chrysippus. In the first place,he should under- 
stand the force, the extension, and the different 
species of words as they stand singly, or con- 
nected into.sentences* He should likewise be 

4 acquainted 
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acquainted with the various modes alid fonna 
in which any cooception of the mind may be ex- 
pressed; ~*tlie methods of distinguishing a true 
proposition from a false one ; — the different' 
conclusions which result from different pre* 
mises ;— -the true consequences and opposites to 
^^y given proposition ; — and^ if an argument 
is embarrassed by ambiguities, bow to unravel 
each of them by an accurate distinction. These 
particulars^ I say, should be well understood 
by an orator, because they are such as frequent- 
ly occur ; but as they are naturally rugged and 
ttnpleasing, they should be relieved in practice 
by an ep,sy brilliance of compression. 

But as in every topic which is discussed by 
Mason, and method, we should first settle what 
it is w^ are to discourse upon, — (for unless the 
parties in a dispute are agreed upon the subject 
of it, they can neither reason with propriety, 
ntir bring the argument to an issue ;) — it will 
'frequently be necessary to explain our notions 
of it, and, when the matter is intricate, to lay it 
open by a definition ;f— for a definition is only a 
sentence, or explanation, M'hich specifies, in as 
few words as possible, the nature of the object 
we. propose to consider. After the genui, or 
kind, has been sufficiently determined^ we must 

*i then 
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then proceed (you know) to examine its differ- 
ent species, or subordinate parts^ that our whole 
discourse may be properly distributed among 
them. Our orator, then, should be qualified to 
make a just definition ;_though not in such a 
close and contracted form, as in the critical de- 
bates of the academy, but more explicitly and 
copiously, and as will be best adapted to the 
common way of thinking, and the capacity of 
the vulgar. He is likewise, as often as occasion 
requires, to divide the genus into its proper 
species, so as to be neither defective, nor re- 
dundant. But how and whin this should be 
done, is not our present business to consider: 
because, as I observed before, I am not to as- 
sume the part of a teacher, but only of a critic 
and a judge. But he ought to acquaint himself 
not only with the art of logic, but with all the 
common and most useful branches of morality. 
For without a competent knowledge of these, no- 
thing can be advanced and unfolded with any 
spirit and energy, or with becoming dignity and 
freedom either concerning religion,— death,— 
filial piety,-^the love of our country, — things 
good or evil, — the several virtues and vices,— the 
nitture of moral obligation, —grief or pleasure,and 
the other emotioq^ of the mind,— or the various 
. Vol. IL U ' errors 
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Ci'rori and fhiilties of buma,nity,— -md a variety 
of important topics which are often closely 
connected with forensic causes ; though here (it 
is true) they must be touched upon more 
slightly and superficially. I am now speaking 
of the materwh of eloquence, and not of the 
0rt itself :-^for an orator should always be fur- 
nished with a plentiful sto<dc of sentiments,*** 
(I mean such as may claim the attention of the 
kamed, as well as of the vdlgar}— rbefore he 
concerns himself about the language and the 
manner in which he ought to express himself. 

That he may make a still more respectable and 
elevated figure (as Mre have alfeady observed of 
Pericles) he should not be unacquainted with 
the principles of natural philosophy. For when 
h^ descends, as it were, from the starry heavens^ 
to the little concerns of humanity, he will both 
think and speak with greater dignity and 
splendor. But after acquainting himself with 
those divine and nobler objects of contempla- 
tion, I would have hioi attend to human con* 
cerns. In particular, let him make himself 
nsaater of the civU law^ which is of daily, and 
indeed necessary use in every kind of caMies. 
For what can be more scandalous, than to na* 
dertake the management of judicial suits and 

3 controYcnSes, 
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4pon|rover$ies, without a proper kuowliedge of 
the law9} and of the principles of equity and 
judisprudence ? He should aUo be well versed 
in history and the venerable records of antiqui- 
ty, but particularly those of his own country ; 
not neglecting, however, to peruse the annals 
of other powerful nations, and illustrious mo- 
Barchs;-^a toil which has been considerably 
shortened by our friend Atticus, who (though 
he h^ carefully specified the time of every 
fventj and omitted no transaction of conse* 
qvenoe) has comprised the histoiyof seven 
hundred years in a ungle volume. To be un-^ 
acquainted with what ha« passed in the world, 
before we came into it ourselves, is to be always 
<:hildren. For what is the age of a single 
mortal, unless it is connected, by the aid of his«* 
toiy, with the times of our ancestors ? Besides^ 
the relation of past occurrences, and the pro- 
ducing pertinent and striking examples, is not 
oply very entertaining, but adds a great deal of 
dignity and weight to what we say. Thus 
furnished and equipped^ our orator may under- 
take the management of causes. But in the 
first place, he should be well acquainted with 
their difierent kinds. He should know, for in- 
sjtancCi that eviery judicial controversy must 

U 2 turn 
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turn eitticr upon a matter of fact ^ or upon the 
meaning of same particular expression. As to 
the former, this must always relate either to the 
reality of a fact, the equity of it, or the name 
it bears in law. As to forms of expression, 
these may become the subject of controversy, 
when they are either ambiguous^ or contradict ^ 
fory. For when the spirit of a law appears to 
be at variance with the letter of it, this must 
cause an ambiguity which commonly arises 
from some of the preceding terms : so that in 
this case (for such is the nature of an ambi*- 
guity) the law will appear to have .a double 
meaning. As the kinds of causes are so 
few, the rules for the invention of arguments 
must be few also. The topics or common 
places from which those arguments are de- 
rived, are twofold,— the one inherent in the 
subject; and the other assumptive. A skilful 
management of the former contributes most 
to give weight to a discourse, and strike the 
attention of the hearer : because they are easy, 
and familiar to the understanding. 

What farther remains (within the province of ' 
the art) but that we should begin our discourses 
so as to conciliate the hearer's good- will, or 
raise his expectation, or prepare him to receive 

wh^t 
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\v:bat folbws ?*^to state the case before us so 
concisely, and yet so plausibly and clearly, as 
that the substance of it may be easily comprC'* 
hended ?— to support our own proofs, and refute 
those of our antagonist, nqtan a^coniused'and 
disorderly manner, .but so that every, inference 
may be fairly deducible from the ptemites }-^ 
and, in the last place^ to conclude the whole 
with a peroration eithei' to inflame or allay the 
passions of the audience? How each of these 
parts should be conducted is a subject too in* 
tricate and extensive, for our present consider-* 
ation: for they ate not always to be managed 
in the same manner. But as I am; not seeking 
a pupil to instruct, but an orator who; is to be 
the model of his profession, he must have the 
preference who can always discern what is pro-* 
per and becoming. For eloquence should, 
above all things, liave that kind of discretion 
which ma^es her a perfect mistress of time and 
character : because we are not to speak upon 
every occasion, or before every audience, or 
against every opponent^ or in defence of every 
client, and to every judge, in the same invaria«- 
ble manner. 

Hcy therefore, is the man of genuine elo" 
pience, who can adapt bis language to what 

US is 
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^ most suitaBle to each. By doing this, he 
urill be sure to szy every thing as it ought to 
be said. He wiU neither speak drily upon co* 
pious subjects^ nor without dignity and spirit 
Upon things of importance ; but his language 
will always be praportionidy and equal to his 
subject His introduction will be modest,*— • 
not flaming with all the glare of expression^ 
but composed of quick and lively turns of stn^ 
tiraent, either to wound the cause of his anta« 
gonisty or recommend his own. His narratives 
will be clear and plausibley^^not delivered with 
thie grave formality of an historian, but in the 
style of polite conversation. If his cause be 
slight, the thread of his argument, both in 
proving and refuting, will be so likewise, and 
he will so conduct it in every part, that his 
language may rise and expand itself^ as the 
dignity of his subject increases. But when hit 
cause win admit a full exertion of the pOwera 
of eloquence, he will then display himeelf more 
openly ;---*he wiU then rule and bend the pas* 
sions, and direct them at his pleasure,-»that 
is, as the nature of his cause, and the circum* 
stances of the time shall require. But hift 
powers of ornament wHl be cheifly exerted up- 
on two occasions ; I mean tfa^ striking kind 

of 
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tA Of Dament^ from which eloquence derives her 
^^eatest gloiy. For though every part of an 
oration ftfaould have so much merit, as not to 
contain a single word but what is either weigii*^ 
ty or elegant ; there are two • very interesting 
parts which are sueceptibie of the greatest va* 
riety of ornament. The one is the discussion 
of an indefinite question, or general truth^ 
which by the Greeks (as I have before ob« 
served) is called a thfisis : and the other is em<* 
ployed in ampKfyifig and exaggerating^ which 
they call amplification. Though the latter, in- 
deed, should diffuse itself more or less through 
the whole body of a discourse, its powers 
wiH be more conspicuous in the use and irn* 
provement of the common places /-—which are 
so called, as being alike common to a numbet 
of causes, though (in the application of them) 
they are constantly appropriated to a single 
one. But as to the other partj which regards 
universal truths, or indefinite questions^ this 
frequently extends through a whole cause :*-* 
for the leading point in debate^ or that which 
the controversy hinges upon, is always most 
conveniently discussed when it can be reduced 
ta a general question, and considered as an 
nniversal proposition '.'-^unless^ indeed^ when 

XT 4 the 
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the mere truth of a matter of fact is the object ' 
qf disquisition : for theUv the case mu»t be 
ivholly conjectural. We are not, boweyer* to 
^Tgac like the Peripatetics (who have a neat 
method of controversy which they derive from 
Aristotle^ but more nervously and pressingly ; 
and general sentiments must be so applied to 
particular cases, as to leave us room to say 
many extenuating things in behalf of the de- 
fendanty aud many severe ones against the 
plaintiiK But in heightening o^r softening a 
circumstance, the powers of language are un« 
limited and may be properly exerted, even iti 
the middle of an argument, as often as any 
thing presents itself which may be either ex- 
aggerated, or extenuated ; but, in the perora* 
tion, I had almost said without control. 

There are two parts, however, which must 
not be omitted; — for when these are judicl- 
ously conducted, the force of eloquence will be 
amazing* The one is a certain propriety of 
manner (called the moral by the Greeks) 
which readily adapts itself to diflferent disposi^- 
tions and humours, and to every station of 
life :— and the other is the pathetic^ which 
rouses and alarois the passions, and may be 
considered as. the sceptre of eloquence* The 

former 
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fottnef is mild and insinuating^ and entirely 
calculated to conciliate the good-will of the 
hearer : but the latter is all metgy and fire> 
and snatches a causl^ by x)pen violence ; — and 
when its course is rapid and unrestrained, the 
shock is irresistible. I* myself have possessed 
a.tolerable share of this, or, it may be, a trifling 
one :-*-but as I always spoke with uncommon 
warmth and impetuosity, I have frequently 
forced my . antagonist to relinquish the field. 
Hortensius, an eminent speaker, once declined 
to answer me, though in defence of an in- 
timate friend. Catiline^ a . most audacious 
traitor, being publicly accused by me m the 
Senate-house, was struck dumb with shame : 
and CuriOj the father, when he attempted to 
reply to me in , a weighty and important cause 
which concern(sd the honour of his family, sat 
suddenly down, and complained that I had 
bewitched him out of his memory. As to 
moving the pity of my audience, it will be un- 
necessary to mention this. I have frequently 
attempted it with good success, and when se- 
veral 
« 

* Here follows the second passage above referred to, in 
which there is a long string of. Egotisms* But as thej farnish 
Mme Tery instructire hints, the reader will peruse them with 
BOra pleasure than pain. 
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tout of UB have pleaded on the same side, thit 
part of die defence was always lesigned to me i 
in which my supposed excellence was not mt* 
ing to the superiority of my genius^ but to the 
real concern I felt for the distresses of my cli«* 
ent But what in thte respect have been my 
talents (for I have had no reason to compkuo 
of them) may be easily discovered in my ora«« 
tions ;«— though a book> indeed^ must lose much 
of the spirit which makes a speech delivered hi 
public appear to greater advantage than when 
it is perused in the closet 

But we are to raise not only the pity of oiir 
judges, (which I have endeavoured so passion- 
ately, that I once took up an infant in my 
arms while I was speaking ^'—^ndi at another 
time, calling up the nobleman in whose de* 
fnice I spoke, and holding up a little child of 
)ns before the whole assembly, I filled the fc* 
rum with my cries and lamentations :)— but it 
is also necessary to rouse the judge's indigna-^ 
ttoUf to appease it^ to excite his jealousy, his 
benevolence, his contempt, his wonder, his ah^ 
liorrence, his love, his desire, his aversion, his 
hope, his fear, his joy, and his grief : — ^in all 
wlttch variety, you may find examples, in rnany^ 
^ccusatoiy ^Bpeeches^ of rousing the hanger 

passions ; 
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passiott; ttid my defbneeQ will furnish kif 
stances cnciugh of tiie methods of working upoa 
the gentler. For tliere is no method eidier of 
alarming or soothing the passions, but what 
has been attempted by me. 1 would say I 
have carried it to perfection, if I either thought 
so, or was hot afraid that (in this case) even 
truth itself might incur the charge of arrogance. 
But (as I have before observed) I have been 
so much transported, not by the force of my 
genius, but by the real fervor of my heart, 
that I was unable to restrain myself t—and^ 
indeed, no language will inflame the mind of 
the hearer^ unless the speaker himself first 
catches the ardor, and glows with the import- 
ance of his subject. I would refer to exam-* 
pies of my own, unless you had seen them al-» 
ready ; and to those of other speakers among 
the Romans, if I could produce any, or among 
the Greeks, if I judged it proper. But Cras- 
Sus witl only furnish us with a few, and those 
not of the forensic kind : — Antonius, Cotta, 
and Sulpicius with none :— and as to Horten* 
sius, he spoke much better than he wrote. We 
may, therefore, easily judge how amazing mus^ 
be the force of a talent, of which we have so 

few examples :— but if we are resolved to seek 

for 
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for them, we must have recourse to Demost* 
henes,' m whom we find almost a continued 
succession of them, in that part. of his on* 
tion for Ctesiphon, where he enlarges on his 
own actions, his measures, and his good 
services to the state. For that oration, 
I must own, approaches so near to thepri-* 
mary form or semblance of eloquence >vhich 
exists in my mind, that a more complete and 
exalted pattern is scarcely desirable. But still, 
there will remain a general model or character, 
the true nature and excellence of which may be 
easily collected from the hints I have already 
offered* ' 

We have slightly touched upon the orna- 
9ients of language, both in single words, and 
in words as they stand connected with each 
other; — in which our orator will so indulge 
himself, that not a single expression may es- 
cape him, but what is either elegant or weigh-* 
ty. But he will most abound in the metaphor ; 
which, by ah aptness of similitude, conveys and 
transports the mind from object to object, and 
hurries it backwards and forwards through a 
pleasing variety of images ; — sl motion which, 
in its own nature, (as being full of life and ac- 
tion) can never fail to be highly delightful As 

to 
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to the other ornaments of language which »• 
gard words as they are connected with each 
other, an oration will derive much of its lustre 
from these. They are like the de corations in 
the theatre, or the forum, which not only embel- 
lish, but surprise. " For such also is the effect 
of the various Jigures or decorations of lan- 
guage ;— -such as the doubling or repetition of 
the same word; — the repeating it with a 
slight variation ; — the beginning or conclud- 
ing several sentences in the same manner, 
or both at once ; — the making a word, which 
concludes a preceding sentence, to begin 
the following ;— the concluding a senec^ 
with the same expression which began it ; 
—the repeating the same word with a dif- 
ferent meaning ; — the using several corres- 
ponding words in the same case, or with the 
same termination ;-^the contrasting opposite- 
expressions ; — the using words whose meaning 
rises in gradation ; — the leaving out the con- 
junctive particles to shew our earnestness ;— 

the 

^ In the following abstract of the figures of language and 

sentiment^ I hare often paraphrased upon my author, to 

nake him intelligible to the English reader; — a liberty 

yiflkidk I hare likewise taken in several other places, where 

I judged it necessary. 
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the fosiing by, or suddenly dropping i circiun* 
Stance we were going to mention, and assign- 
ing a reason for so doing' ; — the pretending to. 
correct or reprove ourselves> that we may seem 
to speak widiout artifice or partiality ;^*-^he 
breaking oot into a sudden exclamation, to 
expitss our wonder, our abhofrrence, or our 
grief ;— and the using the same noun in difier^ 
ent cases* But the figures pf sentiment ar6 
more weighty and powerful; and there are 
some who place the highest merit of Demost^ 
henes in the frequent use he makes 6f them. 
For be his subject what it will, almost all his 
seatences have a figurative air : and, indeed^ 
a plentiful intermixture of this sort of figures 
is the very life and soul of a popular eloquence. 
But as you are thoroughly acquainted with 
these, my Brutus, what occasion is tljere to ex** 
plain and exemplify them I The bare mention 
cf them will be sufficient 
Our orator^, then, will sometimes exhsbit ah 

idea 

* We lia?e wn instance of this, considered as a fignre of 
language, in the following line of Tiigil ; 

Qaos ego ■ ^ sed pnesiat motos coaponere toctas ' 

WJlom I » ^ut let me sliD the raging waT«s« 

This may Ikewlse sarfe ai an example of the figure which 
is nest mentioned. 
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idm IB different poiats of view, and when be. 
has started a good argument, he wHI dwell - 
upon St with an honest exultation ;-~he will 
extenuate what is unfavourable^ and have fre* 
<)ueDt recourse to raillery; — ^he will some* 
times deviate from his plan, and seen) to alter 
his first purpqpl :---he will inform his audience 
heforehandj what are the principal points upo« 
which he intends to rest his cause; — ^he will 
collect and point out the force of the argu- 
ments he has already discussed ; he will check 
an ardent expression, or bc^ly reiterate what 
he has said ; — he will dose a lively paragraph 
with some weighty and convincing sentiment; 
•^he will press upon his adversary by repeated 
interrogations ; — ^be will reason with himseli^ 
and answer questions of his own proposing ;-^ 
he will throw out expressions which he designs 
to be otherwise understood than they seem to 
mean ;-^he will pretend to doubt what is most 
proper to be said, and in what order ; — ^be will 
divide an action, &c. into its several parts and 
circumstances, to render it more striking;^— he 
will pretend to pass over and relinquish a cir« 
ciimstance which might have been urged to 
advantage ; — ^he will secure himself against the 
known prejudices of his audience ; — he will 
turn the very circumstance which is allcdged 

against 
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agsunsthim to the prejudice of his antagonist; 
—he will frequently appeal to his hearers, and 
sometimes to his opponent ; — ^he will represent 
the very language and manners of the persons 
he is speaking of; — he will introduce irra- 
tional and even inanimate beings, as addressing 
themselves to his audience ;— h#will (to serve 
aome necessary purpose) steal off their atten- 
tion from the point in debate ; — ^he will fre- 
quently move them to mirth and laughter ; — 
he will answer every thing which he foresees 
will be objected ; — he will compare similar in- 
cidents,— refer to past examples^ — ^and by way 
of amplification assign their distinguishing qua- 
lities to opposite characters and circumstances ; 
— ^be will check an impertinent plea which may 
interrupt his argument ;— he will pretend not 
to mention what he might have urged to good 
purpose ;-^he will caution his hearers against 
the various artifices and subterfuges which may 
be employed to deceive them ; — he will some- 
times appear to speak with an honest, but un- 
guarded freedom ; — he will avow his resent- 
ment ;-—he will entreat; — he will earnestly 
supplicate ;— he will apologize ; — ^he will seem 
for a moment toforgethiniself ; — he will express 
his hearty good wishes for the deserving, and 

• vent 
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vent his execrations against notprious villany ; 
—and now and then he will descend impercep- 
tibly to the most tender and insinuating famili- 
arities. There are likewise other beauties of 
composition which he will not fail to pursue ; — 
such as brevity where the subject requires it ; — 
a lively and pathetic description of important 
occurrences ; — a passionate exaggeration of re- 
markable circumstances ;— an earnestness of 
expression, which implies more than is said ; — 
a well-timed variety of humour ;— and a happy 
imitation of different characters and dispo- 
sitions. 

Assisted and adorned by such figures as 
these, M'hich are very numerous, the force of 
eloquence will appear in its brightest lustre. 
But even these, unless they are properly formed 
and regulated, by a skilful disposition of their 
constituent words, will never attain the merit 
we require;— a subject which I shall be obliged 
to treat of in the sequel, though I am re- 
strained partly by the circumstances alread}'' 
mentioned, but much more so by the following. 
For I am sensible not only that there are some 
invidious people, to whom every improvement 
appears vain and superflMOus ; but that evea 
those» who are well-wishers to my reputation, 

Vol, II, X may 
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may think it beneath the dignity of a man 
whose public services have been so honourably 
distinguished by the Senate, and the whole 
body of the Roman people, to employ my pen 
«o largely upon the art of speaking. ^ If, how- 
ever, I was to return no other answer to the 
latter, but that I was unwilling to deny any 
thing to the request of Brutus, the apology 
must be unexceptionable ; because I am only 
aiming at the satisfaction of an intimate friend, 
and a worthy man, who desires nothing of me 
but what is just and honourable. But was I 
even to profess (what I wish I was capable of) 
that I mean to give the necessary precepts, and 
point out the road, to eloquence to those who 
are desirous to qualify themselves for the forum, 
what man of sense could blame me for it ? For 
who ever doubted that in- the decision of poli- 
• tjcal 

k The long apology which onr author b noqr going to 
make for bestowing his time in composing a treatise of ora- 
tory, is in facta Tery artful as well as an elegant digression ; 
to rclicTe the dryness and intricacy of the abstract he has 
just given us of the Ggures of rhetoric, and of the subsequent 
account of the rules of prosaic harmony. He has also en- 
livened that account (which is a very long one) in the same 
manner, by interspersing it, at conTenieirt distanees, with 
fine examples, agreeable comparisons, and short huitonca£ 
digressions^ to elucidate the subject. 
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tical matters, and in time of peace, Eloquence 
has always borne the sway in the Roman state, 
while Jurisprudence has possessed only the se- 
cond post of honour ? For whereas the former is 
a constant source of authority and reputation, 
and enables us to defend ourselves and our 
friends in the most effectual manner; — the 
other only furnishes us with formal rules for 
indictments, pleas, protests, &c. in conducting 
which she is frequently obliged to sue for the 
assistance of eloquence ;— but if the latter con- 
descends to oppose her, she is scarcely able to 
maintain her ground, ^nd defend her own ter- 
ritories. If, therefore, to teach the civil law 
has always been reckoned a very honourable 
employment, and the houses of the most emi- 
nent men of that profession, have been crowded 
with disciples ; who can be reasonably censur- 
ed for exciting our youth to the study of eld- 
quence, and furnishing them with all the assist- 
ance in his power? If it is a fault to speak 
gracefully, let eloquence be for ever banished 
from the state. But if, on the contrary, it re- 
flects an honour, not only upon the man who 
possesses it, but upon the country which gave 
him birth, how can it be a disgrace to learrif 
what it is so glorious to knmi^ ? Or why should 

X2 it 
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it not be a credit to teack what it is the, highest 
honour to have learned ? . 

But, in one case, they will tell me, the prac- 
tice has been sanctified by custom, and in the 
other it has not. This I grant : but we may 
easily account for both. As to the gentlemea 
of the law, it was jsufficient to hear them, when 
they decided upon such cases as were laid be- 
fore them in the course of business : — so that 
when they taught, they did not set apart any 
particular time for that purpose, but the same 
answers satisfied their clients and their pupils. 
Onthe other hand, as our speakers of eminence 
spent their time, while at home, in examining 
and digesting their causes, and while in the 
Forum in pleading them, and the remainder of 
it in a seasonable relaxation, what opportunity 
had they for teaching and instructing others } 
I might venture to add that most of our orators 
have been more distinguished by their genius^ 
than by their learning ; and for that reason 
were much better qualified to be speakers than 
teachers ; which it is possible may be the reverse 
of my case.—" True, say they; but teaching is 
an employment which is far from being recom- 
mended by its dignity." And so indeed it is, 
if we teach like mere pedagogues. But if we 

only 
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only direct, encourage, examine, and inform 
our pupils ; and sometimes accompany them in 
reading or hearing the performances of the 
most eminent speakers ; — if by these means we 
are able to contribute to their improvement, 
what should hinder us from communicating a 
few instructions, as opportunity offers ? Shall 
*we deem it an honourable employment, as in- 
deed with us it is, to teach the form of a legal 
processj or an excommunication from the rites 
and privileges of our religion ; and shall it not 
be equally honourable to teach the methods by 
which those privileges may be defended and 
secured?—" Perhaps it may," they will reply; 
•* but even those who know scarcely any thing 
of the law are ambitious to be thought masters 
of i^; whereas those who are well furnished 
with the powers of eloquence pretend to be 
wholly unacquainted with them ; because they 
are sensible that useful knowledge is a valuable 
recommendation, whereas an artful tongue is 
suspected by every one/' But is it possible, 
then, to exert the powers of eloquence without 
discovering them. Or is an orator really thought 
to be no orator, because he disclaims the title? 
Or is it likely that, in a great and noble art, 
the world will judge it a scandal to teach j what 

X3 it 
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li is the greatest honour to l^arn? Others, ib- 
deed, may have been more reserved ; but, for 
my part, I have al\yays owned my profession. 
For how could I do otherwise, when, in my 
youth, I left my native land, ^nd crossed 
the sea, with no other view but to improve 
myself in this kind of knowledge ; and, when 
afterwards my house was crowded with the 
ablest professors, and my very style betrayed 
some traces of a liberal education ? Nay, when 
my own writings were in every body's bands, 
with what face could I pretend that I had not 
studied ? Or what excuse could I have for sub- 
mitting my abilities to the judgment of the 
public, if I had been apprehensive that they 
would think I had studied to no purpose?* 

But the points we have already discussed are 
susceptible of greater dignity and elevatioq, 
than tliosc which remain to be considered. For 

we 

' This sentenco in the original runs thus ; — Quidfrat cur 
probarem (sc. scripta nostra), nisi quod paruih foriasse pro*' 
feceram? — *' Whorcforc did I approve of them,'' (that is, 
of my writings, so far as io make them public) ^^ but be* 
cause I had," (in my own opinion) " made a prbgress, though 
perhaps a small one, in useful literature ?" This, at least, is 
the only meaning I am able to affix to it ; and 1 flatter my- 
self, that the translation I have given of it, will be found to 
correspond with the general sense of my author. 

2 
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we are next to treat of the arrangement of our 
words; and, indeed, I might have said, of the 
art of numbering and measuring our very syl- 
lables ; which, though it may, in reality, be a 
matter of as much consequence as I judge it to 
be, cannot however be supposed to have such 
a striking appearance in precept as in practice. 
This, indeed, might be said of every other 
branch of useful knowledge ; but it is more re- 
markably true with respect to this. For the 
actual growth and improving height of all the ' 
sublimer arts, like that of trees, affords a pleas- 
ing prospect ; whereas the roots and stems are 
scarcely beheld with indifference : and yet the 
former cannot subsist without the latter. But 
whether I am restrained from dissembling the 
pleasure I take in the subject, by the honest 
advice of the poet, who says, 

^ Blusb not to own the art you lore to practise,'' 

or whether this trfeatise has been extorted from 
me by the importunity of my friend, it was 
proper to obviate the censures to which it will 
probably expose me. And yet, even supposing 
that I am mistaken in my sentiments, , who 
would shew himself so illiberal and uninformed 
as to refuse me his indulgence (now all my 
forensic employments and public busiuess are 

X 4^ at . 
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at an end) for not resigning myself to that 
stupid inactivity which is cantrary to my na- 
ture, or to that unavailing sorrow which I do 
my best to overcome, rather than devote my- 
self to my favourite studies? These first con- 
ducted me into the Forum and the Senate- 
house, and they are now the chief comforts of 
my retirement I have, however, applied my- 
self not only to such speculations as form the 
subject of the present essay, but to others more 
sublime and interesting; and if I am able to 
discuss them in a proper manner, my private 
studies will be no disparagement to my forensic 
employments. But it is time to return to our 
subject. — Our words, then, should be so dis- 
posed, that every following one may be aptly 
connected with the preceding, so as to make 
an agreeable sound ! — or that the mere form 
and adjustment of the tejms may give our sen- 
tences an easy volubility; — or, lastly, that our 
periods may have a numerous and measured 
cadence. The first thing, then, to be attended 
to, is the structure of our language, or the 
agreeable connection of one word with anor 
ther ; which, though it certainly requires care, 
ought not to be practised with a laborious 
nicety. For this would be an endless and puerile 

attempt, 
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attetnpt, jind is justly ridiculed by Lucilius, 
when he introduces Scjevola thuvS deflecting 
upon Albucius: 

<* As in the chequer'd pavement CT'ry square 
** Is nicely fitted by the mason's care : 
<^ So all thy words are plac'd with curious art, 
*' And ev'ry syllable performs its part.*' *" 

But though we are not to be minutely exact in 
the structure of our language, a moderate 
share of practice will habituate us to every 
*hing of this nature which is necessary. For 
as the eye in readings so the mind in ^peakingy 
will readily discern what ought to follow, — 
that, ii^ connecting our words, there may nei- 
ther be'a chasm, nor a disagreeable harshness. 
The most lively and interesting sentiments, if 
they are harshly expressed, will offend the ear, 
that delicate and fastidious judge of rhetorical 
harmony. This circumstance, therefore, is so 
carefully s^ttended to in the Roman language, 
that there is scarcely a rustic among us whose 
ear is not offended by a collision of vowels, — 
a defect which, in the opinion of some, was 
too scrupulously avoided by Theopompus, 
though his master Isocrates was equally cau- 
tious. But Thucydides was not so exact; nor 
was Plato, (though a much better writer)— not 

only 
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only in his Dialogues, in which it was necessary 
to maintain an easy negligence, to resemble 
the style of conversation, but in the famous 
Panegyric, in which (according to the custom 
of the Athenians) he celebrated the praises of 
those who fell in battle, and which was so 
greatly esteemed, that it is publicly repeated 
every year. In that oration a collision of 
vowels occurs very frequently; though Demost* 
henes generally avoids it as a fault. But let 
the Greeks determine for themselves : we Ro- 
mans are not allowed to interrupt the connec- 
tion of our words. Even the rude and unpo- 
lished orations of Cato are a proof of this ; ,as 
are likewise all our poets, except in particular 
instances, ^n which they were obliged to admit 
a few breaks, to preserve their metre. Thus 
we find in Naevius, 

*^ Foi QUI AccoLiTis hisirum Fluyiuh atque Algidum.'* 

And in another place, 

^^ Qtiam nunquam vobis Graii atquc Barhari**^ 

But Ennius admits it only once, when he says, 

*' Scipio invicie ;" 

snd likewise I myself in 

<' Hot motu Todiantii Etesxa in Vada Ponii.'* 

This, 
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This, however, would seldom be gliffered among 
us, though the Greeks often commend it as a 
beauty. But why do I speak of a collision 
of vowels? for omitting this, we have fre- 
quently contracted our words for the sake of 
brevity ; as in multi* modes^ vas* argenteU, 
palm* et crinibtu, tecti* fractiSy &c. We have ^ 
sometimes also contracted our proper names^ to 
give them a smoother sound : for as we have 
changed Duellum into Bellum, and duU into 
bis^ so Dueliiusy who defeated the Cartha- 
genians at sea, was called BelliuSj though all 
his ancestors were named DuelHL We likewise 
abbreviate our words, not only for convenience, 
but to please and gratify the ear. For how 
otherwise came aailla to be changed into ala^ 
but by the omission of an unweildy consonant, 
which the elegant pronunciation of our Ian* 
guage has likewise banished from the words 
maxillcBy taxilla^ vexillum^ and paxHlum ?— • 
Upon the same principle, two or more words 
have been contracted into one, as sodes for si 
audeSy sis for si vis^ capsis for cape si visy ain\ 
for aisncy nequire for non quire^ malle for 
magi{f velle^ and nolle for non velle ; and we 
often say dein' and exin* for deinde and exinde. 
It is equally evidently why we never say cum 
nobisyhixi nobiscum; though we do not scruple 

to 
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to say cum illis ; — viz. because in the former 
case, the union of the consonants m and n 
would produce a jarring sound : and we also 
say mecutn and tecum^ and not cum me and 
cum tCj to correspond with nobiscum and vo^ 
biscum. 

But some, who would correct antiquity ra- 
ther too late, object to these contractions: 
for, instead of prob D£(iM atque hominum 
Jidem, they say Deorum. They are not aware, 
I suppose, that custom has sanctified the 
licence. The same poet, therefore, who, almost 
without a precedent, has said patris mei mei^m 
FACTUM pudetf instead of meorum factorumy 
— and texitur exitium examen rapit for exitio" 
rum, does not choose to say liberum^ as we 
generally do in the expressions cupidos liberAm, 
and in liberum loco, but as the literary virtuosos 
above-mentioned would have it, 

fte^ue ttoim unpiam u gremium exioUas 

LIBERORUM CX tC geUUSy 

and, 

namque JEsculapi LiBCRORiiM. 

But the author before quoted says in his Chry- 
ses, not only 

Ches^ 
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Cron^ antiqw amid mqforum m eAm, 

which was common enough ; but more harshly 
still, 

ConsiliAm^ AUGURiiiM oique txiHu inferpreiesi 

and in another place, 

Poitquam peodigiiIm uorriferAm poRTENTiiM pavos; 

a licence which is not customary in all neuters 
indiiferently : for I should not be so willing to 
say Anyidujudiciufn, SL$a7'morum; though in 
the same writer we meet with nihilne ad te de 
judicio armiIm accidit ? And yet (as we find 
it in the public registers) I would venture to say 
fabrum^ and procum and not fabrorum and 
procorum. But I would never say duo rum 
y I'ROKV hi Judicium^ or t7'ium vihorum cfl- 
pitalium, or decern virorum litibus Judican- 
dis. In Accius, however, we meet with 

Video sepukhra duo duorum corporum ; 

though in another place he says, 

Mvlier una ouAm tirAm. 

I know, indeed, which is most conformable 

to the rulQs of grammar : but yet I sometimes 

express 
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express myself as the freedom of our language 
allows me, as when I say at pleasure, either 
prob dcirnij or prob deorum ; — ^and, at other 
times, as I am obliged by custom, as when I 
say trium VEBiiM for virorunij Or s ester* 
TiUM NUMMUM foT fiummorum : because in the 
latter case tlie mode of expression is invariable. 
But what shall we say when these humourists 
forbid us to say ndsse SLudjudicdsse for novisse 
zndjudicavisse ; as if we did not know, as well as 
themselves, that, in these instances, the verb at 
full length is most agreeable to the laws of 
grammar, though custom has given the prefer- 
ence to the contracted vprb ? Terence, there- 
fore, has made use of both, as when he says, 
tho tu cognatum tuum non nords ? and after- 
wards, 

SiUphenenij inquam^ naveras ? 

Thus also, siet is a perfect verb, and ^it a con« 
tracted one; and accordingly we find in the 
same comedian, 

Quam carm sinqve post carendo intclUgunty 

and 

Quamque aHinendi magm dominaivs siknt. 

In the same manner I have no objection td 

scripserc 
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scripscre alii rem^ though I am sensible that 
scripserunt is more grammatical; beeause I 
submit with pleasure to the indulgent laws of 
custom which delight to gratify the ear. Idem 
campus habetf says Ennius; and in another 
place, in iemplis isdem ; tisdem^ indeed, would 
have been more grammatical, but not suffici* 
ently harmonious; and iisdem would have 
sounded still worse. But we are allowed by 
custom even to dispense with the rules of ety- 
mology to improve the sweetness of our lan- 
guage; and 1 would therefore rather say, pome- 
?idianas Quadrigas, ihzn postmeridianas ; and 
meberculCy than mehercules. For the same 
reason nmi scire would now be deemed a bar- 
barism, because nescire has a smoother sound ; 
and we have likewise substituted meridiem for 
medidiem^ because the latter was offensive to 
the ear. Even the preposition ab, which so 
frequently occurs in our compound verbs, is 
preserved entire only in the formality of a jour- 
nal^ and> indeed, not always there : in every 
other sort of language it is frequently altered.^ 
Thus we say amovit^ abegiti and abstulit ; so 
that you can scarcely determine whether the 
primitive preposition should be ab or abs. We 
lisve likewise rejected even abfugitj and abfer^ 

and 
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and introduced aufugit and auftr in their 
stead; — thus forming a new preposition, Which 
is to be found in no other verb but these. Noii, 
navi, and nari^ have all been words in common 
use : but when they were afterwards to be com- 
pounded with the preposition m, it was thought 
more harmonius to say ignotij ignavi^ and 
ignari^ than to adhere strictly to the rules of 
etymology. We likewise say e.r nsu^ and e 
republicd ; because in the former case, the pre- 
position is followed by a vowel, and in the 
latter, it would have sounded harshly without 
omitting the consonant ; as may also be ob- 
served in exegit^ edivity refecit^ retulitj and 
reddidit. Sometimes the preposition alters or 
otherwise affects the first letter of the verb with 
which it happens to be compounded ; as in 
subegit, summutavity and sustulit. At other 
times it changes one of the subsequent letters ; 
as when we say insipientem for insapientemy 
iniquum for ifKequum^ tricipitem for tricapi- 
tentj and concisum for conceesum : and from 
hence some have ventured to say pertisum for 
pertasum, which custom has never warranted. 
But what can be more delicate than our chang- 
ing even the natural quantity of our syllables 
to humour the ear ? Thus in the adjectives 

Incl^tus, 
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inclytiis, and inhumantis, the first syllable after 
the preposition js sUprt, wliereas insanus and in- 
feliv\\iiyt it long ; and, in general, those words 
whose first letters arc the same as in sapiens 
SL,ndJeliVj have their first syllable long in com- 
position, but all others have the same. syllable 
short, as cdmpbsuity consucvif, cona^'^puit, con- 
jecit. Examine these lil^erties by the strict 
rules of etymology, and they must certainly be 
cbndemhed : but refer them to the decision of the 
ear, and they will be instantly approved. — What 
is the reason ? Your car will inform you they 
^ave an easiet sound ; and every language must 
submit to gratify the ear. I myself, because 
bur ancestors never admitted the aspirate, un- 
less Wh«re a syllabic began with a vowel, used 
to say pulcroSj Cctegos, triumposj and Carta- 
ginem : but some time afterwards, though not 
very soon, when this grammatical accuracy 
was wrested from • n>e by the censure of the ear^ 
I resigned the mode of language to the vulgar^ 
and reserved the theory to myself. But we 
still say, without any hesitation, Orcivios, Ma^ 
4on€Sj {Jtanes^ capiones^ sepulcra, coronas, and 
lacrymasj because the ear allows it. Ennius 
always uses Burrunij and never Pyrrhum ; and 
ancient copies of the same author have 

Vol. II. Y Vi 
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notPhryges ; because the Greek vowel hadn ot 
then been adopted, though we now admit both 
that atid the aspirate ; and, in fact, when we had 
afterwards occasion to say Phrygum and Phry- 
gibus, it was rather absurd to adopt the Greek 
letter without adopting their cases, " or at least 
to confine it to the nominative ; and yet (in the 
accusative) we say Phryges and Pyrrhum, to 
please the ear. Formerly it was esteemed . an 
elegancy, though it would now be considered 
as a rusticism, to omit the s in all words which 
terminate in us, except when they were fol- 
towed by a vowel ; and the same elision which 
is so carefully avoided by the modern poets, was 
very far from being reckoned ii fault amoi)^ 
tlie ancient: for they made no scruple to s?^^ 

Qui hS •MHnu* prmctp9, / 

not, as we do, omnibus princep^i and, 

Vitd UU OICNU' locoque, 

not dignus. 

But if untaught custom has been sd inge* 

niotiB 

* This passage, as it stands in the original, appears to 
me nnintalligible : I hare tberefort taken the liberty to gite 
it a slight alteration. 
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nious in the formatioa of agreeable soundsi 
what may wc not expect from the iroprqve- 
meats of art and erudition ? I have> however, 
been much shorter upon this^subject, than I 
should have been if J had written upon it pro- 
fessedly : for a comparison of the natural and 
customary laws of language would have opened 
a wide field for speculation : but I hav^ already 
ealargied upon it sufficiently, and leaore, perr 
hapsi than the nature of my design required. 

To proceed theii,-»-as the choice of proper 
matter, and of suitable words to express it, de- 
pends upon the judgment of tl^ speaker, but 
that of agreeable sounds, and har;nK)niou8 
numbers, upon the decision of the far ; and be- 
cause the former is intended for inforiQatioq, 
and the latter for pkasure ; k is cvid^t that 
reason must determine the rules of art in one 
case, and mere sensation in the other. For we 
must either neglect the gratification of those 
by whom we wish to be approved, or apply our« 
selves to invent the most likely methods to 
prompte it. There are two things which con- 
tribute to gratify the eair, agreeable Mt^ni^f, and 
harmonious numbers. We shall treat of num-- 
btrs in the sequel, and at present confine our* 
selves to jc^fini.— Those words, then, as we 
have already observed, are to have the prefer- 

Y 2 encc 
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cncc which sound agreeably ;— not such as 
are exquisitely melodious, like those of the 
poets, but such as can be found to our purpose 
in common language.*— Qud Pont us Helles is 
rather beyond the mark :^-but in 

Auraioi aries Cakhorum, 

the verse glitters with a moderate harmony of 
expression; whereas the next, as ending with 
a letter which is remarkably flat, is anmusical, 

Frugrfera ttferta area Asice teneU 

Let US, therefore, rather content ourselves 
with the agreeable mediocrity of our own lan- 
guage, than emulate the splendor of the Greeks ; 
unless we are so bigotted to the latter as to 
hesitate to say with the poet : 

Qua iempesiaie Paris HeUnam^ kc. , 

we might even imitate what follows, and avoid, 
^ as far as possible, the smallest asperity of sound, 

Uabeo istam ego perterricrepam ; 

or say, with the same author, in another pas- 
•sage, 

Versutiloquas malitias. 

But 
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But obF words must have a proper compass^ 
as well as be connected together in an agreeable 
manner ; for this, we have observed, is another 
circumstance which falls under the decision 
of the car. They are confined to a proper 
compass, either by certain rules of compo- 
sition, as by a kind of natural pause, or by the 
use of particular forms of expression, which 
have a peculiar concinnity in their very tex- 
ture; such as a succession of several words 
which have the same termination, or the com- 
paring similar, and contrasting opposite cir- 
cumstances^ which will always terminate in a 
measured cadence, though no immediate pains 
should be taken for that purpose, Gorgias, it 
is'said, was the first orator who practised this 
species of concimiity. The following passage 
in my defence of Milo is an example. 

'* Est enim Judices,. haec non scripta, sed 
7iata Lex ; quam non didicimus^ accepimuSy 
legimus, verum ex Naturi ips4 arripuimus^ 
hausimus^ expressimus ; ad quam non docti, 
f^A facti ; non instituti^ sed imbuti simus/' 

** For this, my Lords, is a law not written 
upon tables, but impressed upon our hearts ;— 
a law which we have not learned, or heard, or 
read, but eagerly caught and imbibed from the 

Y 3 hand 
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been trained but originally formed ; and with 
the principles of which we hare not been far- 
nished by education, but tinctured and impreg- 
nated from the moment of our birth* ^ 

In these forms of expression eveiy drcum- 
stance is so aptly referred to some other cir« 
Gumstance, that the regular turn of them does 
not appear to have been studied, but to result 
entirely from the sense. The same efiect la 
produced by contrasting opposite circum- 
stances ; as in the following lines, where it not 
only forms a measured sentence^ but a verse : 

Eam^ juam niUl accuioiy damnas^ 

Her, wliein 700 iM*€r iccvi'd, yon now coadsmn ; 

(tn prose we should say condemnas ;) and 

again, 

« 

Bene quam rnerUtm een muhmm^ dkU meh mtfrm^ 
Her meift, once confess'd, jrou now deny; 



and, 



Id quod iciij prodest nihUi id qued nesettj oheHj 



From what yoa>e leamt no real good aocmcs. 
Bat et'ry ill your ignorance parsuet. 



Here 
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Here you see the mere opposition of the 
terms produces a verse ; but in prosaic com-^ 
position, the proper form of the last line 
would be^ quod scis nihil prodest ; quod nesci^ 
multum ob^st. This contrasting of opposite 
pircumstancesy which the Greeks call an Anti- 
thesis^ will necessarily produce what is style4 
rhetorical jnetrt^ even without our intending 
it* The ancient orators, a considerable time 
before it was practised and recommended by 
IsocrateSj were fond of using it ; and particu?* 
larly Gorgias^ whose measured cadences are 
gienerally owing to the mere concinnity of his 
language. . I have frequently practised it my- 
self; as, for instance, in the following passage 
of my fourth invective against Verres : 

" Conferte ham Pacem cum illo Bello ;— 
hfyus Prsetoris Adventum^ c\xm illim Imperar 
toris Fic/ori^ ;«9--hujus Cohortem i^puram^ 
cum illius Ejeercitu invicto ; — ^hujus LibidineSj 
cum ilUus Continent i& ; — ab illo cjuiccpit con- 
ditas; ab hoc, qui constitutas accepit, capta^ 
slicetis Syracusas/' 

" Compare this detestable peace with that 
glorious n;<ir,— the arrival of this governor 

¥4 with 
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with the vicfory of that commander, -*-his ruf- 
fian guardsy with the invincible fa'tes bf the 
other: — the brutal luxury of tiie former* with 
the modest temperance of the latter J — and you 
will say, that Syracuse was really founded by 
him who stormed it, and stormed by him who 
received it already /b^/n^erf to his hands." — So 
much, then, for that kind of measure which 
results from particular forms of expression, and 
which ought to be known by every orator. 
We must now proceed to the third thing pro- 
posed, — that measured and well-adjusted style ; 
of the beauty of which, if any are so insensible 
as hot to feel it, I cannot imagine what kind 
of ears they have, or what resemblance of a 
human being ! For my part^ my ears are al- 
ways fond of a complete and full-measured 
flow of words, and perceive in an instant what 
is either defective or redundant. But where- 
fore do I say mine f I have frequently seen a 
whole assembly burst into raptures of applause 
at a happy period : for the ear naturally expects 
that our sentences should be properly tuned 
and measured. This, however, is an accom* 
plishment which is not to be met with among 
the ancients. But to compensate the want of 
it, th^ had almost every other perfection : for 

they 
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they Irtda ba|ypy dioice.of ivbrds, and abound-* 
ed in pithy aild^agt'ee^ble sentiments^ though 
they had not tbfe art of harmonizing and com«« 
pletiilg their ' pbriods. Thi^, say some, is the 
very thing Hve admire. But what if they 
should prefer' the ancient peinturCy with all its 
poverty of colouring, to the rich and finished 
style of the moderns ? The former, I suppose^ 
must be again adopted, to compliment their 
delicacy, and the latter rejected. But thes6 
pretended connoisseurs regard nothing but the 
mere natne of antiquity. It must, indeed, be 
owned that antiquity has an equal claim to 
authority in matters of imitation, as grey hairs 
in the precedence of age. I myself have as 
great a veneration for it as any man : nor do I 
so much upbraid antiquity with her defects, as 
admire the beauties she was mistress -of :— 
especially as I judge the latter to be of far 
greater consequence than the former. For 
there is certainly more real merit in a masterly 
choice of words and sentiments, in which th^ 
ancients are allowed to excel, than in those 
measured periods with wliich they were totally 
unacquainted. 

This species of composition was not known 
among the Romans till lately, but the ancients, 

I believe^ 
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I believe, would readily have adopted it, if il 
had then been discovered ; Mxd we accordingly 
. find» that it is now made use of by all orators 
of reputation, ** But when number, or (aa 
the Greeks call it) prosaic metre, is professed- 
ly introduced into judicial and forensic dis? 
courses, the very name, say they, has a suspicious 
sound : for people will conclude that there is 
too much artifice employed to soothe and 
captivate their ears, when the speaker is so 
over-exact as to attend to the harmony of his 
periods/* Relying upota the force of this ob-^ 
j^ction, these pretenders are perpetually grating 
our ears with their broken and mutilated sen- 
tence^ ; and censure those, without mercy« who 
have the presumption to utter an agreeable and 
a well-turned period. If, indeed, it was our 
design to spread a varnish over empty words 
and trifling sentiments, the censure would be 
just ; but when the matter is good, and the 
words are proper and expressive, what reason 
can be assigned why we should prefer a limping 
and imperfect period to one which terminates 
and keeps pace with the sense ? For this invi<v 
dious and persecuted meire aims at nothing 
more than to adapt tlie compass of our words to 
that of our thoughts ;. which is sopoetimes done 

eve a 
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evea by the ancients,— though generally, I 
believe, by mere accident^ and often by the na- 
tural delicacy of the ear ; and the v0ry passages 
which are nt)w. most admired in them, com-» 
monly derive their merit from the agreeable 
and measured flow of the language. This is an 
art which was in common use among the Greek 
orators, about four hundred years ago, though 
it has been but lately introduced among the Ro- 
mans. Ennius, therefore, when he ridicules 
the inharmonious numbers of his predecessors^ 
might be allowed to say, 

^' Such Verses as the rustic Bank and Satyrs sung .*'* 

But I must not take the same liberty ; espe- 
cially as I cannot say with him, 

^' Before this bold adventurer^" ^c. 

(meaning himself:) nor, as he afterwards ex- 
ults to the same purpose, 

« IJkst have dar'd f mfoid,'^ Sfc. 

For I have both read and heard seyerstT wha 
were almost complete masters of the numerous 
and measured style I am speaking of: But 
many, who are still absolute strangers to it, are 
not content to be exempted from the ridicule 

they 
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they deserve, but claim a right to our warmest 
applause. I must own, indeed, that I admire the 
venerable patterns, of which those persons pre- 
tend to be the faithful imitators, notwithstand- 
ing the defects I observe in them : but I can 
by no means commend the folly of those who 
copy nothing but their blemishes, and have no 
pretensions even to the most distant resem- 
blance in what is truly excellent But if their 
own ears are so indelicate and devoid of taste, 
will they pay no deference to the judgment of 
others, who are universally celebrated for their 
learning? I will not mention Isocrates, and 
his two scholars, Ephorus and Naucrates ; 
though they may claim the honour of giving 
the richest precepts of composition, and were 
themselves vcrv eminent orators. But who 
was possessed of a more ample fund of erudi- 
tion r — who more subtle and acute ?— or who 
furnished with quicker powers of invention, 
and a greater strength of understanding, than 
Aristotle ? I may add, who made a warmer 
opposition to the rising fame of Isocrates ? And 
yet hCy though he forbids us to versify in prose, 
recommends the use of numbers. His hearer 
Theodectes (whom he often mentions as a po- 
lished writer, and an txcellent artist) both ap- 
prove* 
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proves and advises the same thing : and Theo« 
-phrastud is still tiiore copious and explicit 
Who, then, can have patience with those dull 
and conceited humourists, who dare to oppose 
themselves to such venerable names as these ? 
The only excuse that can be made for them is, 
that they have never perused their writings, and 
are therefore ignorant that they actually re- 
commend the prosaic 'metr^ we are speaking 
of. If this is the case with them (and I . can- 
not think otherwise) will they reject the evi- 
dence of their own sensations i Is tliere. nothing 
which their ears will infoFm. them. is, defective? 
*— nothing whi(^ is harsh ami unpolished ?*— 
nothing imperfect ?— ^nothing, lame ^nd muti- 
lated? — nothing redundant ? Itt dramatic per- 
formances, a whole theatre will exclaim against 
a verse which has only a ay liable either too short 
or too long : and yet the bulk of an audience 
are unacquainted with feet and numbers^ and 
are totally ignorant what the fault;is, and where 
it lies : but nature herself has taught the ear to 
measure the quantity of jsound, atid determitae 
the propriety of its various accents, whether 
grave, or acute. 

Do you desire, then, my Brutus, that we 
should discuss the subject more fully than those 

f8 writers 
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writers who have already elucidated this, and 
.the other parts of rhetoric ? Or shall we con* 
tent ourselves with the instructioBS which 
thiy have provided for us ? But wherefore do 
I offer such a question, when your elegant let- 
ters have informed me, that this is the chief 
object of your request? We shall proceed, 
therefore, to give an account of the commence* 
ment, the origin^ and the natune and use of 
prosaic numbers. The adminers of lucrates 
place the first invention of numbers amosig 
those other hnprovements which do honour to 
his memory. For observing, say they, that 
tbe orators were heard with a kind of sullen 
attention^ while tb€ peets wene listened to 
with pleasure, he applied himself to introdueea. 
species of metre into prose, which mightbave a 
pleiising eilbct npon tlie ear> and prevent that 
satiety which will always arise from a cotttrmi** 
ed uniformity of sound. This, howevtr, m 
partly true, aaad partly othenwise ; for though 
it must be owned that no person was: better 
skilled in the iubject than Isoorates, yet the 
first honour of the invention belongs to Thtar . 
symachus, whose style (in all his writing which 
are extant) is numerous even to a fault But 
€ orgias, as I have already remarked, ucas the 

3 original 
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crigmal intetitor of those measured forms of 
^x^iression Which have a kind of spontaneous 
harmony, «-^ such as a regular succession of 
words with the same termination, and the com- 
paring iimilar, or contrasting opposite circuni* 
ikttoces : (fhougb it is also notoriously tme that 
he' used thfem to excess. ' This, however, is 
i>ut of the tbrte branches of composition above- 
inetitioned; fiut each of these aothors ^as 
prior to Isocrates : so that the preference can 
he due to him only for h\s moderate use, and 
xiot for the invention of the art : for as he is 
tertairfy' iriiich easier in the'tuAi of his meta- 
phors, "atid ithfe choice of his words, so his 
ittumbj^s are more composed and sedate, fiut 
<}or^ias, he observed^ was too eager, and in- 
dulged himself in this measured play of words 
to a ridiculoTis excess. He, therefore, endea* 
voufred to moderate and correct it ; but not 
till he had first studied in his youth under the 
same Gorgias, who was then iu Thessaty, and 
in the laist decline of life. Nay, as he advan- 
ced in years (for he lived almost a hundred) he 
corrected himslelf^ and gradually relaxed the 
over strict regularity of his numbers ; as he 
particularly informs us in the treatise which he 
dedicated to PhiKp of Macedon, in the latter 

part 
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part of his life ; for, he thcfc f^ys; th^t hf 
bad thrown oflf that servile atte;it/ion.to bi* 
uui^bers, to which he w.iis bcfqrft axxusjtQili^d. : 
T^so that he discovere<;l and corr^ct^d.lji^jj^gyjjj 
faults as well as tboseqf hi^,pvedq<;es$OFs^ r> 

Having thus sp^p\(i?dth^ s<?Ye|ftl,a(uth9r;s>^d 
inventors, and the 'first coju.inj^n^^gj^b of prq^^ 
§aic harmony, w<v,ijiH?t next eng^vR what ^« 
the natural sourcie a,pjd origin] f)f it i, B^iV.tj;^ 
lies so open to observation tlut J at^ ps(qnis)}f 4 
the ancients 'dj4,^^no^ .|ioticcJtj^;,RSB^cially.ai 
they often, by nierc ^cident,. J^r^^fjo^itjl^ajf- 
nioniousand measured, ,sen,ten^ef^ Wj^ich^ whe^ 
they had struck the ears and the j)as$ions with 

I 

SO p)uch force/as to make it {x^vj^auf tqa^. t|^cfl^ 
was something particularly agrq^ble i(i: ^^g$ 
chance alone had uttered, ongjwjquld jimagjiipi^ 
that such a singular'species of.oi:u5U|nen^^^ 
have been immediately attended J;o. and that 
they woqld. bfiye taken tbi?i p«ifl? y>\ inritft;e 
what they fqwncls.o pipping iu thenuc;lve^. ^^or 
the ear, or at least the mind by the inter veptiqn 
of the earj has a natural capacity to me^sjux^ 
the harmony of language,: anc^we ^^cordingly 
feel that it instantly determines jvhft is.eitbpi; 
too short or too long, and always y^xpects^tq 
be gratified with that which i^^^copYpIete and 

welU 
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well-proportioned. Some expression3 it per- 
* ceives to be imperfect, and mutilated ; and at 
these it is immediately offended, as if it was 
defrauded of its natural due. In others it dis- 
covers an immoderate length, and a tedious 
superfluity of words ; and with these it is still 
more dbgusted than with the former; for in 
this, as in most other cases, an excess is al* 
ways more offensive than a proportional defect. 
As versification, therefore, and poetic composi^ 
tion were invented by the regulation of the 
ear, and the successive observations of men of 
taste and judgment; so in prose (though in^ 
deed long afterwards, but still, however, by the 
guidance of nature) it was discovered that the 
career and compass of our language should be 
adjusted and circumscribed within proper 
limits. So much for the source, or natural 
origin of prosaic harmony. We must next 
proceed (for that was the third thing proposed) 
to enquire into the nature of it, and deter- 
mine its essential principles;*-— a subject which 
exceeds the limits of the present essay, and 
would be more properly discussed in a profess- 
ed and accurate system of the art. For we 
might here eliquire what is meant by prosaiq 
number, wherein it consists, and from whence 
Vol. II. Z it 
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Tt ariass ; as likewise whether it ia simple' aod 
ttnifonn, or admits of any variety, and in what 
manner it is formed, for what purpose^ and 
when and where it should be ^nployed, and 
how it contributes to gratify the ear. 

But as in other subjects, so in this, there are 

two methods of disquisition; the one mote 

copious and diffusive, and the pther more 

concise, and, I might also add, more easy and 

comprehensible. In the former, the first qnetf* 

tion which would occur is, whether thens it 

any such thing zs prosaic number: some are 

of opinion there i^ not; because no fijced 

and certain rules have been yet assigned fas 

it, as there long have been for poetic iMimbers ; 

and because the very persons, who contend for 

its existence, have hitherto been unable to dew 

termine it Granting, however, that prose is 

susceptible of numbers, it will next be enquired 

of what kind they are ;•— whether they are ta 

be sdected from those of the poets, or from a 

different species ;— ^ and if from the former, 

^hich of them may claim the preference ; for 

some authors admit only one or two> and some 

more, while others object to none. We might 

then proceed to enquire (be the nuinber of them 

to be admitted, more or less) whether they are 

equally 
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equally common to every kind of style ; for 
the narrauve, the persuasive, and the didactic 
have each amaaner peculiar to itaelf ; or whc** 
ther the diiferent i^cies of oratory should be 
accommodated with theirdifferent numbers. If 
the same numbers are equally common to all 
subjects, we must next enquire what those num- 
bers are; and if they are to bediiFerently applied, 
we must examine wherein they differ, and for 
what reason they are not to be used so openly in 
proseas in verse. It might likewise be a matter 
of enquiry, whether 3, numerous style is formed 
entirely by the use of number^ or not also, in 
somemeaaure, by the harmonious juncture of 
Qur words, and the application of certain figu^ 
rative forms of expression ;<— and, in the next 
place, whether each of these has not its peculiac 
province, so that number may regard the time 
or quantity y composition the ^ound^ aivd figur- 
ative expression the form and polish of our 
language,*-*and yet> in fact, composition be the 
source and fountain of all the rest, and give rise 
both to the varieties of number, and to those 
figurative and luminous dashes of expressioui 
which by the Greeks, as I have before observ«* 
ed, are called (<r%i)(x«7«) attitudes^ or^gures. 
But to me there appears to be a real distinction 

Z 2 between 
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between what is agreeable in sound, exact in 
measure, and ornamental in tbe mode of ej^- 
pression ; thougb the latter, it must be owned, 
IB veiy closely connected with number, as be* 
ing ' for the most part sufficiently numerous 
without any labour to make it so : but com* 
position is apparently different from both, as 
attending entirely either to the majestic, or 
agreeable sound of our words. Such then are 
the enquiries which relate to the fUUure of pro* 
saic harmony. 

From what has been said, it is easy to infer that 
prose is suspectible of number. Our senses tell 
us so, and it would be excessively unfair to reject 
their evidence, because we cannot account for 
the fact Even poetic metre was not discover- 
ed by any effort of reason, but by mere natural 
taste and sensation, which reason afterwards 
correcting, improved and methodized what 
had been noticed by accident ; and thus an at* 
tention to nature, and an accurate observation 
of her various feelings and sensations, gave 
birth to art But in verse the use of number 
is more obvious ; though some particular spe- 
cies of it, without the assistance of music, have 
the air of harmonious prose, and especially the 
Jyric poetry, and that even the best of the kind, 

which 
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which, if divested of the aid of music, would be 
almost as plain and naked as common lan- 
guage.. We have several specimens of this na- 
ture in our own poets'" ; such as the foUowmg 
line, in the tragedy of Tkytstes. 

_ ^ 

'^ Quemnam te cut dkam f qui in tardA senectute ; 

» 

« Whom fhall f call thee ? who in tar^ age/' kc 

which, unless when accompanied by the lyre, 
might easily be mistaken for prose. But the 
iambic verses of the comic poets> to maintain 
a resemblanoe to the style of conversation, are 
often so low and simple that you can scarcely 
discover in them either number or metre : from 
whence it is evident that it is more difficult 
to adapt numbers to prose than to verse^- 
There are two things, however, which give a 
sweetness to our language,-— well-chosen words, 
and harmonious numbers. Words may be 
considered as the materials of language, and 
it is the business of number to smooth and po- 
lish them. But^ as in other cases, what was 

Z 3 invented 

^ It mast here be remarked, that the Romans had no 
Ijrric poet before fieroce, who did not flourish 011 after the 
times of Cic^o. 
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invented to serve ouf necossitte* was aliirays 
prior to that which was invented for pleasure; 
90| 10 the present^ a rude atid'simple style, which 
was merely adapted to express our thoughts, 
was discovered many Centuries before the'in- 
ventipn of numbersy which ar^ designed to 
please the ear. Accordingly, Herodotus, with 
those in his own and in the preceding age, 
had'tjot the least idea of prosaic number y nor 
produced any thing of the kind, unless at ran- 
doni, and by mere accident v — and even the 
ancient masters of rhetoric (I mean those of 
the earliest date) have not so much as men- 
tioned it, though they have, left us a multitude 
of precepts upon the conduct and management 
of our style. For what is easiest, and most ne* 

« 

cessary to be known, is, for that reason, always 
first discovered. 

MetaplK)rs, therefore, and new-made and 
compounded words, were easily invented, be* 
cause they were borrowed from custom and 
conversation ; but number was not selected 
troni our domestic treasures, nor had the least 
intimacy or connection with common language; 
and) of consequence, not being noticed and 
understood till every other improvement had 
been made, it gave the finishing grace, and the 

last 
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last touebes to the style of eloquence* . As it 
may be remarked that one sort of language is 
interropted by frequent breaks amd intermis > 
sioils, while another is flowing and diffVistve ; it 
is evident that the difference cannot result from 
the natural sounds of different letters* but froai 
the Tarious combinations of long and short 
syllableiy with which our language* being dif> 
ferently blended and intermingled^ will be 
either dull and motionless, or lively and fluent ; 
so that evei^y circumstance of this nature muak 
be regulated by number. For^ by the assist* 
ance of numbers^ the. period^ which I have so 
oflen mentioned before, pursues its course with 
greater strength and freedom, till it comes to a 
natural pause. It is therefore plain that the 
style of an orator should be measured and har« 
monised by numbers^ though entirely free from 
verse : but whether these numbers should be- 
the same as thosie of tlie poets, or of a different 
speeles, is the next thing to be considered. In 
my opinion there can be no sort of numbers 
but tlibse of the poets ; because they have al« 
ready specified all their different kinds with 
the utmost precision ; for every number may be 
cotnprized in the three following varieties :*^ 
, vis. ^ foot (which is the measure we apply to 

Z 4 numbers) 
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numbers) must be so divided^ that one part of 
it will be either equal to the other^ or twice as 
long, or equal to three halves of it. Thus, in a 
dactyl (""") the first syllable, which is the for- 
mer part of the foot, is equal to the two others, 
in the iambic C") the last is double the first, 
and inthep^eon C^**", or"'"'") one of its parts, 
which is the long syllable, is equal to two- 
thirds of the other. These are feet which are 
unavoidably incident to language ; and a pro^ 
per arrangement of them will produce a nume- 
rous style. But it will here be enquired, what 
numbers should have the preference ? To which 
I answer. They must all ocau promiscuously ; 
as is evident from our sometimes speaking verse 
without knowing it, which in prose is reckoned 
a capital fisiult ; but in the hurry of discourse 
we cannot always watch and criticise ourselves. 
As to separian and hipponactic "" verses, it is 
scarcely possible to avoid them ; for a consider- 
able part, even of our common language, is com- ' 
posed of iambics. To these, however, the 
hearer is easily reconciled ; because custom has 
made, them familiar to his ear. But through 
inattention we are often betrayed into verses 
which are not so familiar ; — a fault which majr 

easily 

Verses chiel/ composed o/ iambics. 
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easily bt avoided by a course of habitual circum* 
spection. HieronymuSy an eminent Peripate- 
tic, has collected out of the numerous writings 
of Isocrates about thirty verses, most of them 
aenarian, and some of them anapest, which in 
prose have a more .disagreeable effect than any 
others. But he quotes them with a malicious 
partiality : for he cuts off the first syllable of 
the first word in a senteneci and annei^es to 
the last word the first syllable of the following 
sentence ; and thus he forms what is called 99 
Arihtophanean anapest, which it is neitl^er pos* 
sible nor necessary to avoid entirely* But, this 
redoubtable critic, as I discovered upon a closer 
inspection, has himself been betrayed iiltd a 
secr^rian or iambic verse in the very paragraph 
in which he censures the con^position of 
Isocrates. 

Upon the whole, , it is sufficiently plain that 
prose is susceptible of numbers^ and that the 
numbers of an orator must be the same as those 
pf a poet The next thing to be considered is, 
what are the numbers which are most suitable 
to his character, and, for that reason, should 
occur more frequently than the rest ? Some 
prefer the iambic ("*) as approaching the 

nearest 
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nearest to comi&on language ; for which reason^ 
they say^ it is geoerally made use of in fables 
and comedies, on account of its resemblance to 
eonversation ; and because the dactyl, which is 
the favourite number of hexameters^ is more 
adapted to a pompous style. Ephorus, on the 
other hand^ declares for the pa^n and the 
dactyl ; and rejects the spondee and the trochee 
(*"). For as the pason has three short syUa- 
bles, and the dactyl two, he thinks their shorts 
ness and celerity give a brisk and lively flow to 
our language ; and that a different effect would 
be produced by the trochee and the spondee, 
the one consisting of short syllables and the 
Mher of long ones;— so that by using the former, 
the current of our words would become too 
rapid, and too heavy by employing the latter, 
losing, in either case, that easy moderation 
which best satisfies the ear. But both parties 
seem to be equally mistaken : for those who 
exclude the paeon, are not aware that they re- 
ject the sweetest and fullest number we have- 
Aristotle was far from thinking as they do : lie 
was of opinion that heroic numbers are too 
sonorous for prose; and that, on the other 
hand, the iambic has too much the resem- 
blance 
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blancd o£ vulgar talk r^-^and, accordinglj, he 
reeomiDends the st^kr nrliich^ is neither too low 
and common^ lior too lofty and extravagant^ 
but retains isuch a ju3t. proportion of dignity, 
as to win the attention, and excite the admira* 
tion of l&e hearer. Ue> therefore, calls the 
trochee (which has precisely the same quantity 
as the choree) the rhetorical jigg;^ because 
the shortACfis and rapidity of its syllables are in* 
compatible with the majesty of eloquence. For 
this reason he recommends the paon, and says 
that every person makes use of it, even without 
being sensible when he does so. He likewise 
observes that it is a proper medium between 
the different feet above-mentioned :— the pro- 
portion between the long and short syllable^ 
in every foot, being either sesquiplicate, duple, 
or equal. The authors, therefore, whom I 
mentioned before, attended merely to the easy 
flow of our language, without any regard to its 
dignity. For tlie iambic and the dactyl are 
chiefly used in poetry ; so that to avoid ver- 
sifying in prose, we must . shun, as much 
as possible;, a continued repetition of either ; 

because 

^ Cordaccm appeliat. The cordax wis a lascirious dance, 
▼try foti of agitation. 
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fcecaose the language of prose is of a different 
cast, aiid absolutely incompatible with verse. 
As the pseon, therefore, is of all other feet the 
most improper for poetry, it may, for that rea- 
son be more readily admitted into prose. But 
as to Ephorus, he did not reflect that even the 
Mpondee^ which he rejects, is equal in time to his 
fitvourite dactyl ; because he supposed that feet 
were to be measured, not by the quantity, but 
the number of their syllables ; — ^a mistake of 
which he is equally guilty when he excludes 
the trochee^ which, in time and quantity, is 
precisely equal to the iambic ; though it is un- 
doubtedly faulty at the end of a period, which 
always terminates more agreeably in a long 
syllable than a short one. As to what Aristotle 
has said of the paon^ the same has likewise been 
said by Theophrastus and Theodectes. But^ 
for my part, I am rather of opinion that our 
language should be intermingled and diversified 
with all the varieties of number; for should we 
confine oursefves to any particular' feet, it 
would be impossible to escape the censure of 
the hearer ; because our style should neither be 
so exactly measured as that of the poets, nor 
entirely destitute of number, like that of the 

common 
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xommon people^ The fornoer, as being too ft« 
gular and uniform, betrays an appearance of 
art; and the other, which is as much- tod loostf 
and undetermined, has theairof ordinary talk; 
so that we receive no pleasure from the onee 
and are absolutely disgusted with the other« 
Our style, therefore, as I have just observed^ 
should be so blended and diversified with differ 
ent numbers, as to be neither too vague and un- 
restrained, nortoo openly numerous, butabound 
most in the pa^n (so much recommended by 
the excellent author above-mentioned) though 
still in conjunction with many other feet which 
he entirely omits. 

But we must now consider what numbers^ 
like so many dashes of purple, should tincture 
and enrich the rest, and to what species of style 
they are each of them best adapted. The 
iambic, then, should be the leading number in 
those subjects which require a plain and simple 
style ;— "the pson in such £ts require more com- 
pass and elevation ; and the dactyl is equally 
applicable to both. So that, in a discourse of 
any length and variety, it will be occasionally 
necessary to blend and intermingle them all. 
By this means, our endeavours to modulate our 
periods^ and captivate the ear, will be most ef-« 

feet u ally 
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Actually concealed ; espedaHyj if we maiiitam 
a suitable dignity both of language anil 
sentiment. For the hearer will naturally at- 
tend to these (I mean our words ttnd senti* 
ments) aud to them alone attribute the plea- 
sure he receives ; so that while he listens to 
these with admiration, the harmony of our 
numbers will escape his notice : though it tnust 
indeed be acknowledged that the farmer would 
have their charms without the assistance of the 
latter* But the flow of our numbers is not to 
he so exact (I mean in prose, for in poetry the 
ease is different) as that nothing may exceed 
the bounds of regularity ; for this would be to 
compose a poem. On the contrary, if our 
language ndther limps nOr fluctuates, but keeps 
an even and a steady pice, it is sufficiently ntc * 
merous ; and it accordingly derives the title, 
not from its consisting entirely of numbers, but 
from its near approach to a numerous form.—* 
This is the reason why it is moredifBcult to make 
elisgant pnose, that to make verses; because 
there are fixed and invariable, rules fbr thelatter ; 
whereas nothing is determined in the former, but 
that the current of our language should be nei* 
ther immoderate nor defective^ nor loose and 

unconfined«^ 
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nQconfiQ^d* It cannot be supposed, therefbr^ 
to admit of regular beats and divisions, like n 
pieee of music ; but it is only necessary that the 
general compass and arrangement of our words 
should be properly restrained and ltniited,<»— a 
circumstance which must be left entirely to the 
decision of the ear. 

Another question which occurs before us is«^ 
whether an attention to our numbers should be 
extended to every part of a senienoe, or only to 
ihe beginning and the end. Most authors are 
of opinion that it is only neceasaiy that our 
periods should end well, and haive a numerous 
cadence. It is true, indeed, that this ought to 
be principally attended to, but not sc^ly : for 
the whole compass of our periods ought like-» 
wise to be negulated, and not totally neglected* 
As die ear, therefore, always directs its view 
to the close of a sentence, and there fixes its 
attention, it is by no means proper that this 
should be destitute of number : but it must 
also be observed that a period, from its first 
commencement, should run fredy on, so as to 
correspond to the conclusion ; and the whole 
advance from the beginning with such an easy 
'fl«w, as to maike a natural^ and a kind of vo«- 

3 luntary 
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luntary pause. To those ^dio have been weU 
practised in the art, and who have both writtea 
much, and often attempted to discourse extem- 
pore with the same accuracy which they ob-- 
serve in their i;vritings, this will be far less 
difficult than is imagined. For every sentence 
is previously formed and circumscribed in the 
mind of the speaker, and is then immediately 
attended by the proper words to express it, 
which the same mental faculty (than which 
there is nothing more lively and expeditious) 
instantly dismisses, and sends off each to its 
proper post: but, in difllerent sentences, their 
particular order and arrangement will be differ- 
ently terminated ; though, in every sentence, 
the words, both in the beg^nnrog and the mid-* 
die of it, should have a constant reference to 
the end. Our language, for instance, must 
sometimes advance with rapidity, and at other 
times its pace must be moderate and easy ; so 
that it will be necessary, at the very beginning 
of a sentence, to resolve upon the manner in 
which you would have it terminate ; but we 
must avoid tlie least appearance of poetry, both 
in our numbers, and in the oilier ornaments of 
language ; though it is true, indeed, that the 

2 labours 
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laboufd of the orator must be oonducted on 
the dame principles as those of th^ poel< Vi» 
in each we have the satne materiats to work 
upon, and a similar art of managing them; the 
materials being words, and the art of managing 
them, relating, in both cases, to the manner in 
which they ought to be disposed. 

The words also in each may be divided into 
three classes, — the metapkorical^^^the tiew- 
coined,— and the antique ;— for at present wi 
have no concern with words j&rfl;per :— and 
tliree parts may also be distinguished in the art 
of disposing them; which, I have already ob- 
served, zrejMicturt, concinnity, and number. 
The poets makes use both of one and the other 
more frequently, and with greater liberty than 
we do ; for they employ the tropes Yiot only 
much oftener, but more boldly and openly ; and 
they introduce antique words with a higher 
taste, and new ones with less reserve. Tbo 
same may be said in their numbers, in the use of 
which they are subjected to invariable rules, 
which they are scarcely ever allowed to transgress. 
The two arts, therefore, are to be considered nei- 
ther as wholly distinct, nor perfectly conjoined. 
This is the reason why our numbers are not to 

Vol.. II A a be 
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be 80 coiupicttous in prose as in verse ; and that 
in prose, what is called a numerous style^ does 
not alvvays become so by the use of numbers, but 
sometimes either by the concinnity of our lan- 
guage, or the smooth juncture of our words* 
To conclude this head; If it should be en- 
quired, '* What are the numbers to be used ia 
prose?" I answer, *^All; though some arecer* 
tainly better, and more adapted to its character 
than others/'— If, *^ Where is their proper 
seat ?''—•'< In the different quantity of our sylla- 
bles:*'— If " From whence their origin f"^** 
" From the sole pleasure of the ear:"— If "What 
the method of blending and intermingling 
tliem ?*' — *' This shall be explained in the se- 
quel, because it properly relates to the manner 
of using them, which was the fourth and last 
article in' my division of the subject'' If it be 
farther enquired^ '^ For what purpose they are 
employed ?** I answer,—" to gratify the ear :'• 
If " fFhen r I reply, " At all times:"— If '* In 
what part of a sentence ?" " Through th^ whole 
length of it:" — and if " What is the circum- 
stance which gives them a pleasing effect ?'* 
'* The same as in poetical compositions, whose 
metre is regulated by art, though the ear 

alone» 
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alone, without the assistance of art, caadetet* 
mine its limits by the natural powers of sensa-^ 
tion/' Enough, therefore, has been said con«> 
cerning the nature and properties of number. 
The next article to be considered is the manner 
in which. our numbers should be empIoyedi«-a 
circumstance which requires to be accurately 
discussed* 

Here it is usual to enquire^ whether it is ne- 
cessary to attend to our numbers through the 
whole compass of a period^, or only at the be* 
ginning or end of it, or equally in both. In 
the next place, as exact number seems to be 
one thing, and that which is only measured 
another, it might be enquired wherein lies the 
difference. We might likewise consider whe* 
ther the members of a sentence should all in-* 
^ differently be of the same length, whatever be 
the numbers they are composed of ;— or^whe-* 

A a 2 ther, 

^ Oar author here informs us, that what the Greeks 
called vffioSoff t^ period j visa distinguished among the Ro- 
mans bj the words amhiiusy drcuUuSj comprehension coniU 
maiioy and drcumscriptio. As I thought this remark 
would appear much better in the form of a note, than fai 
the body of the work) I Jiave iatjrod.uged it acoprdingl jr. 
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ther^ oiLthb account, they should not he 9omt* 
times longer, and sometinies shorter. ;—^hd 
when, and for what reasons, they should be 
made so, and of what numbers they should be 
composed ;-~whether of several sorts, or only 
of one ; and whether of equal or unequal num^ 
bers ; — ^and upon what occasions either the 
one or the other of these are to be used ;*^and 
what numbers acpord best together, and in 
what order ; or whether, in this respect, then 
is no difference between them ;-^8nd (which 
has still a more immediate reference to our sub- 
ject) by what means our style may be render** 
ed harmonious. It will likewise be necessary to 
specify the rise and origin of z^pcriodical form 
of language, and what degree of compass 
should be allowed to it After this^ we may 
consider the members or divisions of a period^ 
and enquire of how many kinds, and of what 
different lengths they are ; and, if they vary in 
these respects, where and when each particular 
sort is to be employed : and, in the last place, 
the tise and application of the whole is to be 
fully explained; — a vefy extensive subject, and 
which is capable of being accommodated not 
only to^ont , but t4» many difievent oeoasiow. 

But 
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But without advertiog to particcil^rs, we may* 
discuss the subject at large in such a maiinei^. 
as to furnish a satisfactory answer in.aU: subor- 
dinate cases* Omitting, therefore, every other 
9pf cic3 of composition, we shall attend to that 
which is peculiar to forensic causes. . For in 
those performances which are of a di^erent 
kipfdi.su^h 9fi history, panegyric, an4 ^all dis- 
courses which ar^ merely ornameiftal, every 
seo^efic^ should be constructed after tl^. exact 
maqn^r of Isocqi^s and Theopompus ; and 
with that regular compass, and measured flow 
of l^^guag^i that .our. words may constantly 
run within the }i9)its prescribed by; ;^rt, and 
pursue a uniform course, till the per^pd is com* 
pleted. We may. therefore, observe that after 
the invention of this periodical form, nq writer 
of any /iccount has ma^e a discourse which was 
intended as a mere display of ornament, and 
not for tho service of the forum, without ^^iiar- 
ing \m l<iuguage, (if I may so express myself) 
»n4 confining every sentence of it to- the 
strictest laws of number. For as, in this case, 
the hearer has no motive to alarm his suspicions 
against the artifice of the speaker, he will rather 
think himself obliged to him than otherwise, 
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for tht pains he takes to amuse and gratify his 

ear. 

But, in forensic cansesi this accurate species 
of composition is neither to be wholly adopted, 
nor entirely rejected. For if we pursue it too 
closely, it will create a satiety, and our atten- 
tion tp it will be discovered by the most illite- 
rate observer. We may add, it will check *he 
pathos and force of action, restrain the sensi- 
bility of the speaker, and destroy all appearance 
of truth and open dealing. But as it will some* 
times be necessary to adopt it, we must con- 
sider when, and how long^ this ought to be 
done, and how many ways it may be changed 
and varied. A numerous style, then, may be 
properly employed, either when any thing is to 
be commended in a free and ornamental man- 
ner, (as in my second invective against Verres, 
where I spoke in praise of Sicily, and in my 
speech before the senate, in which I vindicated 
the honour of my consulship ;)-^or, in the 
next place, when a narrative is to be delivered 
which requires* more dignity than pathos, (as 
in my fourth invective, where I described the 
Ceres of the Ennensians, the Diana of the 
^egestani, vx6. the situation of Syracuse.) It 

is 
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is Kkewise often allowable tq speak in a qu« 
merous and flowing style, when a material cir* 
cumstance is to be amplified. If I nlyself have 
not succeeded in this so well as might be 
wished, I have at least attempted it very fre*' 
quently ; and it is still visible in many of my 
perorations, that I have exerted all the talents 
I was master of for that purpose. But this 
will always have most efficacy, when the 
speaker has previously possessed himself of the 
hearer's attention, and got the better of his 
judgment* For then he is no longer appre-» 
hensive of any artifice to mislead him; but 
hears every thing with a favourable ear, 
wishes the orator to proceed, and, admiring the 
force of his eloquence, has no inclination to 
censiypeit Butthis measured and numerous flow 
of language is never to be continued too long, 
I will not say in the peroration, (of which the 
hearer himself will always be a capable judge) 
but in any other part of a discourse : for, ex- 
cept in the cases above-mentioned, in which I 
have shewn it is allowable, our style must be 
wholly confined to those clauses or divisions 
which we erroneously call incisa and membra ; 
but, the .Greeks, with more propriety, the com- 

A a 4 ma 
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Maanct coldn \ For it is impossible that the 
namis of things, should be rightly applied, 
vhen the things thdnsdves are not stifficientlj^ 
ididerstood 2 and as we often make use of me*' 
taphorical terms, either for the sake of oma^ 
ment, or to supply the place of proper ones, so 
in other arts, when we have occasion to men- 
tion any thing which (through our unac* 
quaintance with it) has not yet reoetired a 
Bame^ we are obliged either ta invent a new 
one, or to borrow it from something similar. 

We shall soon consider what it is to speak 

• 
m 

' "the ancients apply these termi to the sense, and not to 

any points of distinetion. A Terysbort neniber^ %keAer 

■Imple or compoond, with tkens is aeoouna; andaJwiger, a 

foAm / far they havo 00 sach term «9 %$emMmu Besides^ 

they call a Tery short sentence, whether simple or com* 

pound, a comma ; and one of somewhat a greater length, a 

tolon. And therefore, if a person expressed himself either 

oftheseways, in any considerable ntimber of senteirces to. 

gcther, 1m was said to speak by comiiMS, or cfinm.- Bi(t a 

•entraco contniniiig more words than wiU c^ofiist with 

either of these terms they call a simple jimW ; the least 

compound period with them requiriDg the length of two co- 

Ions. 

Ward's Rhetoric, TelMBe 1st, pi^ 544. 
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in commw and colonic and the proper method 
of doing it: b^t^we niiist first attend to the 
various numbers by which the cadence of our 
periods should be diversified. Our numbers 
will advance more rapidly by the use of short 
feet, and more coolly and sedately by the use 
of long oaes. The former are best adapted to 
a warm and spirited stylcj and the latter tp som- 
ber narratives and explanations. But there 
aresevveral numbers for concludiog a period, 
one of which (called the dicker ee^ or double 
choree^ and consisting of a long and a short syU 
lable repeated alternately) is much in vogue 
with th? Asiatics ; though amotig different peo- 
ple the same feet are distinguished by different 
names. The dkhorecy indeed, is not essentially 
bad far tb^ close of a sentence : but in prosai^ 
numbers nothing can bg more faujty than a 
continued or frequent repetition of the same 
cadence : as the dkhpr^e^ therefore, is a very 
fonorous number, We should be the more sf^ar- 
jng in tbe Mse of it, to prevent a satiety. C. 
Carbo, the son of Caius, and a tribune of the 
people, once said in ^ public trials in which X 
was personally engaged, Marce Druse, P^ 
trem appelh ; where you may observe two 
€immas, each consisting of two feet. He then 

made} 
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made use of the two following cohns, each 
consisting of three feet, Tu dicere solehas^ sa^ 
cram esse Rempublicam : and afterwards of 
the period — Quieunque earn violaoissent^ ah 
omnibus esse ei posnas persSlStas, which ends 
with a dichoree ; for it is immaterial whether 
the last syllable is long or short. He added> 
Patris dictum sapiens^ temeritas Jilii com^ 
prSbavIt, concluding here also with a dichoree ; 
which was received with such a general burst 
of applause, as perfectly astonished me. But was 
not this the effect of number ? — Only change 
the order of the words, and say, Comprobavit 
Jilii temeritas, and the spirit of them wiH be 
lost, though the word t^Srltas consists of 
three short syllables and a long one, which is the 
favourite number of Aristotle, from whom, 
however, I here beg leave to dissent. The 
words and sentiments are indeed the same in 
beth cases ; and yet, in the latter, though the 
understanding is satisfied, the ear is not < But 
these harmonious cadences are not to be re* 
peated too often : for, in the first place, our 
numbers will be soon discovered,-^in the 
next, they will excite the hearer's disgust,— 
andj at last, be heartily despised on account of 

the 
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the apparent facility with which thej are form- 
ed. 

But there are several other cadences which 
ifnll have a numerous ^joA pleasing effect : for 
even the cretic, which consists of a loDg» a 
short, and a long syllable, ^d its companion 
the paon^ which is equal to it in quantity, 
though it exceeds it in the number of syllables,^ 
is reckoned a proper and a very useful ingredient 
in harmonious prose: especially as the latter 
admits of two varieties^ as consisting either of 
one long and three short syllables, which will 
be lively enough at the beginning of a sent^ncCj 
but extremely flat at the end ;— or of three 
short syllables and a leng one, which was high* 
ly approved pf by the ancients at the close of 
a sentence» and which I would not wholly i-e- 
ject^ though I give the preference to others. 
£ven the sober spondee is hot to be entirely 
discarded ; for though it consists of two long 
syllables, and for that reason may seem rather 
dull and heavy, it has yet a* firm and steady 
step, which gives il an air of dignity, and espe* 
cially in the comma and the colon ; so that it 
sufficient^ compensates for the slowness of its 
motion by its peculiar weight 4Uid solemnity. 

When 



When Ispeakoffeetattbeclose^fapetiod/Id* 
not mean precisely the last. I would be under^ 
stood, at leasl^ to include the foot which imme- 
diately precedes it ; and, in many cases, ercndie 
foot before fAa/. , The ti»n^ic, tberefoiv^ wiiiah 
consists of a long syllable and a short one, and 
is equal in time, though not in the numl^r of 
its syllables, to a choree^ which has three short 
ones ; or even the dactyl, which qonsists of one 
long and two short syllables, wiU iMiit^ agree- 
ably enough with the Ust fb^U; of a sentence, 
when that foot is either a ch^ret or a spandce ; 
for it is immaterial whicb<of them is employed. 
But the three feet I am mentioning, are neither 
of them very proper for closing a periocH (^at 
is, to form the last foot of it) unlesa when a 
dactyl is substituted fbr a cretic X'^'), foryoa 
may use either of them at pleasure ; becauae, 
^ven in verse, it is of no consequence whether 
the last syllable is long or short* He, there- 
fore, who recommended the paon^ as having 
the long syllable lastj was certainly guilty of 
an oversight ; because the quantity of the last 
syllable is never regarded. The paon, howeverj, 
as consisting of four syllables, is reckoned by 
some to be only a numbtr, and not a Jaot. 

But 
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Bat call it which yoa please, it is in geoerat, 
what all the ancients have represented it, (such 
as Arisbatle, Tboophrastas, Theodectes, and 

• 

£uphoru$) the fittest of all others both for the 
beginning and the middle of a period. They 
±te likewise of opinion, that it is equally proper 
at the end ; where^ in my opinion, the cretic 
deserves the pieference. The doc/timuSf which 
consists of five syllables, (i. e. a short and two 
long ones, and a shorty and a long one, as in 
Umicos i^nes) may be used indifferently in ady 
part of a sentence, provided it occurs but 
once I for if it is codtinued or repeated, our 
attention to, our nmnbers will be discovered, 
and alarm the suspicion of the hearer. On the 
other hand, if we properly blend and intermin- 
'gle the several varieties above-mentioned, oor 
ikaign will not be so readily -noticed ; and we 
shall also prevent that satiety which* would 
atiM from an elaborate nniformity of oadence* 
Sttt the harmony of language does not result 
entirely from the use of numberSj but from the 
jmKturt and campositian of our words ; and 
frotn that neatness and eoncinnity of expresston 
which I have already mefltioned. By composition, 
I here mean when our words are so judicious- 

Ir 
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ly connected as to produce an agreeable sound 
(independent of numbers) which rather ap- 
pears to be the eiiect of nature than of art ; as 
in the following passage from Crassus, Nam 
ubi ludibo dominatur^ innocentia leoe prasi^ 
dium est : ' for here the mere order in which 
the words are connected produces a harmony 
of sound, Without any visible attention of the 
speaker. When the ancients, therefore, (I 
ifiean Herodotus, and Thucydides, and all who 
flourished in the same age) composed a nume- 
rous and a musical period, it must rather be 
attributed to the casual order of their worde^ 
than to the labour and artifice of the writer* 
But there are likewise certain forms of express- 
sion, which have such a natural concinnity, as 
will necessarily have a similar effect to that of 
regular numbers. ' For when parallel circuoi- 
stances are compared, or opposite ones contrast* 
ed, or words of the same termination are placed 
in a regular succession, they seldom fail to pro- 
duce 

* In the sentence which is here quoted from Crasius, eveiy 
word which ends with a oonsonant is immediately succeeded 
by another which begins with a vowel ; and^ om vcrsd^ if 
the preceding word ends with a towel, the next begins with 
a consonant. 
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duce a numerous cadence. But I have already 
tieated of these, and subjoined a few examples ; 
so that we are hereby furnished with an addi- 
tional and a copious Variety of means to avoid 
the uniformity of cadence above-mentioned ; 
especially as these measured forms of expres-' 
sion may be occasionally relaxed and dilated* 
There is, however, a material difference be- 
tween a style which is merely nttmerous^ (or, 
ia other words, which has a moderate resem# 
blamce to metre) and that which is entirely 
composed of numbers : the latter is an insuffer- 
able fault ; but our language, without the for* 
itaer, would be absolutely vague, unpolished^ 
and dissipated. 

But as a numerous style (strictly so called) 
is not frequently, and indeed but seldom ad- 
missible in forensic causes,**--it seems necessary 
to enquire, in l^e nex.t place, what are those 
commas and colons before-mentioned^ and 
which, in real causes, should occupy the major 
part of an oration. The period^ or complete 
sentence, is usually composed of four divisions^ 
which are called members^ (or colons) that it 
may properly fill the ear, and be neither longes 
nor shorter than is requisite for that purpose* 

But 
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But it somrtittifs, or rather fjtqtiently happen^ 
that a senlctice either ftlb short of, or exceed! 
the limits of a regular period, to prevent it 
from fetigiting the ear on the one hand, ot 
disappointing it on the other^ What I nneati 
is to recommend an agreeable mediocrity : for 
we are not treating of verse, but of rhetorical 
prose, which is confessedly more free and un- 
confined. • A full period, then, is generally 
Composed of four parts, which ihay be conl- 
pared to as many hexameter verses, each #f 
which have their proper points, or particles of 
continuation, by which they are connected so 
as to form a perfect period. But when we 
ispeak by colons^ we interrupt their union, and, 
as of^en as occasion requires (which indeed will 
frequently be the case) break off with ease from 
this laboured and suspicious flow of language ; 
but yet nothing should be so nunierous in re- 
ttlity as that which appears to be least so, and 
yet has a forcible effect. Such is the following 
passage in Crassus :— " Missos facient pa^ 
ironos; ipsi prodeant** "Let them disniist 
their patrons: let them answer for them- 
selves." Unless " ipsi prodeanf was pro- 
fiiounced after a pause, the hearer must have 

discovered 
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ffi^cdrfeted it cchnplete inthlAt Vttsti It would 
liaEve li&d a bettet ciidtttd in pfoie if he had 
daid ^^pt^^hant ipsU' But I ank dlil:fr to con- 
Mei tht ipedeiy^ and not the c4dtoee of the 
sentence. ' He goes on, ** Cf^f cfandestkiiM 
ConHKis MS $ppugftanf f ciir ^ ptrfugU 
nostris cdpids comparant ctrntfa nos ^** 
*^ Why do they atuck xis by chehdettise mca-* 
surcjs ? i^hy do they colkct forces against us 
from oiir tfwn deserters?*' In th6 formal? 
passage there are two commas : in the latter he 
first nfakes tise of the calon, ai!td afterwards of 
the period : but the period is Aot a long oM^ 
as only (Consisting of two colons^ and the wholtf 
terminates in spondees. In this manner CrM-^ 
sus generally expressed himself; and I muefa 
appro\re his method. 

But when we speak either in cofHmas^ ot 
eolonsy snt should be very attentive to the bar- 
^ony of their cadence : as in the following in- 
stance,—^* Domus tibi deerat f ^i habebos* 
Petunia super abat? at egebas:* " Was 
yoti without a habitation ? You bad a hous«^ 
of your own. Was your pocket well pro-» 
vided? You was n*t master of a farthing/' 
These dre four commas ; but the two following 
Vol. n. B b members 
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members are both colons ; — " Incurristi amens 
in columnas, in alienor insanus insanisti.** 
^^ You rushed like a madman upon your best 
supporters; you vented your fury on your 
enemies without mercy." The whole is af- 
terwards supported by a full period, as by a 
solid basis ;-^" Depressam, cacam^ jacentem 
domum^ pluris quam te, et for tunas tuas 
iBstimdsti/' '^ You have shewn more regard to 
an unprosperous, an obscurCi and a fallen 
family, than to your own safety and reputa- 
tion." This sentence ends with a dichoree^ but 
the preceding one in a double spondee. For 
in those sentences which are to be used like 
daggers for close-fighting, their very shortness 
makes our numbers less exceptionable. They 
frequently consist of a single number ; — ^gene- 
rally of two^ with the addition perhaps of half 
a foot to each : and very seldom of more than 
three. To speak in commas or colons has a 
very good effect in real causes ; and especially 
in those parts of an oration where it is your 
business either to prove or refute : as in my 
second defence of Cornelius, where I exclaimed, 
O calUdos homines I O rem excqgitatam ! 
O ingenia metuendaT ^' What admirable 

schemers ! 
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schemers ! what a curious contrivance t what 
formidable talents !"' Thus far I spoke in colofu ; 
and afterwards by commas ; and then returned 
to the cohrij in " Testes dare volumus,*' ^ We 
are witling to produce our witnesses/* This 
w^s succeeded by.thefoUowing^eriW^ consist- 
jng of two cohnsj wluch is the shortest that 
can be formed,— •" Qiiem, qtuBso^ nostrum fef el- 
lit it a vos essefacturos ?" " Which of us, think 
you, ;had npt the sense to foresee that you 
would proceed in this manner ?'' There is no 
method of expressing ourselves which, if pro- 
perly timed, is more agreeable or forcible, than 
these rapid turns, which are completed in two 
or three words, and sometimes in a single one ; 
especially when tl>ey are properly diversified^ 
>nd intermingled here and there with a nume' 
rous period ; which Egesias avoids with such 
a ridiculous nicety, that while he affects to 
imitate Lysias (who was almost a second De- 
mosthenes) he seems to be continually cutting 
capers, and glipping sentence after sentence. 
He IS as frivolous in his sentiments as in his lan- 
guage : so that no person who is acquainted 
with his writings, need to seek any faither for 
a^ coxcomb* But I have selected several ex- 
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umplei horn Cra8su%. and a fear of my own, 
that any person, who is so iudxntdr may hafe 
an opportonity of judging with fads ot^u ^ars^ 
what is reaUy numerous^ as well in the shdf tetft 
as in atiy other kind of sentences. 
< Having, therefore, trealed of a nxiPier^m 
style mdte copiously than any aiidior before mf» 
I shall no>r pfDceed to say sotnetbing of its ii/t* 
lity. Fbv to speak witb elegance^ and like an 
orator (asfioone, tny firutos, knows better 
than yoorself) is nothing moi^e than to express 
the choidest sentiments in the finest language. 
The noblest thoughts will be of little service to 
an oratar, unless he is able to communicate 
them in a correct and agreeable style : nor 
will the splendor of our expressions appear to a 
proper advantage, unless they are carefully and 
judiciousty ranged. Permit me to add» that 
the beauty of both will be considerably 
heightened by the harmony of our numbers : 
•^such numbers (for I cannot i^epeat it too 
often) as are not only not cemented together, 
like those of the poets, but which avoid all ap- 
pearance of metre, and have as little resem^ 
blance to it as possible ; though it is certainly 
Uvte that the numbers themselves are the same, 

not 
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not oj^ly of the poets and orators, but of all iu 
geuerfil who exercise the faculty of gpeecl^ ^^^r 
Uvdee^f of every hutnunent which produces a 
soiuid whose time can be measured by the ear. 
It is owiji^ entirely to the different arrange- 
ment of our feet that a sentence assumes either 
the ^asy air of prose> or the uniformity of verse. 
OkU it, therefor^^ hy what name you please 
(cp^ositiouy perfection, or number) it is a 
necessary restraint upon our language ; not only 
(as Aristotle and Theophrastus have observed) 
to prevenjt o^r sentences (which should be 
limited neither by th^ breath of the speaker^ 
nor the pointing of a transcriber, but by the 
sole restraint of »i/^^er) from running oh with* 
out intermission like a babling current of 
water : but chiefly, because our language, 
wh^ properly measured, has a much greater 
effect )han when it is loose aod unconfined. 
For as wrestlers and gladiators, wliether |hey 
pa»rry or make an assault, have a certain grace 
in their motions, so that every effort which 
contributes to the defence or the victory of the 
combatants, presents an agreeable attitude to 
the ey^ ; so the powers of language can neither 
give nor evade ^n important blow, unless they 
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arc gracefully exerted. That style, therefore, 
which is not regulated by numbers^ is to me as 
unbecoming as the motions of a gladiator who 
has not been properly trained and exercised : 
and so far is our language from bemg enervat- 
erf by a skilful arrangement of our wordfi (as is 
pretended by those who, -for want either of 
proper instructors, capacity, or diligence, have 
not been able to attain it) that, on the contrary, 
without this, it is impossible it should have any 
force or efficacy. 

But it requires a long and attentive course of 
practice to avoid the blemishes of those who 
were unacquainted with this measured species 
of composition^ so as not to transpose our words 
too openly to assist the cadence and harmony 
of our periods ; which L. Caelius Antipater, in 
the introduction to his Punic War, declares he 
would never attempt, unless when compelled 
by necessity. " O virum simplicemy (says he, 
speaking of himself) qui nos nihil celat ; sa- 
pienterHy qui serviendum necessitati putet.*' 
" O simple man, who has not the skill his art 
to conceal ; and yet to the rigid laws of neces- 
sity he has the wisdom to submit." But he 
was totally unskilled in composition. By us, 

however, 
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however, both in writing and speaking, neces* 
sity is^ never admitted as a valid plea ; for, in 
fact, there is no such thing as an absolute con- 
straint upon the order and arrangement of our 
words ; and, if there was, it is certainly un- 
necessary to own it. But Antipater, though he 
re<)uests the indulgence of Laelius, to whom he 
dedicates his work, and attempts to excuse 
himself, frequently transposes his words with- 
out contributing in the least either to the 
harmony, or agreeable cadence of his periods. 
Tliere are others, and particularly the Asiatics j 
who are. such slaves to number, as to insert 
words which have no use nor meaning to fill up 
the vacuities in a sentence. There are like- 
wise some wh6, in imitation of Hegesias (a no- 
torious trifler as well in this as in every other 
respect) curtail and mince their numbers^ and 
are thus betrayed into the low and paltry style 
of the Sicilians; Another fault in composition 
is that w4iich occurs in the speeches of Hiero- 
cles and Menecles, two brothers, who may be 
considered as the princes of Asiatic eloquence^ 
and, in my opinion, are by no means contemp- 
tible : for though they deviate from the style 
of nature, and the strict laws of Atticism, yet 

B b 4 they 
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they 4bui^49tJly c,^^ipm»t» Ihe defeet^y thf 
fichn^ss v^i fertijity of tijwr' bQguftgf . Bnt 
they b«ve no variety of qade^ce, *^ii thrfr seftv 
peaces ^re almost 4w9y$ terminated in the mn^ 
m^paeje H^ thertJfore, wJiQ c^rpfuHy avQi^f 
the^e bleipi^hes, and who neither tr^pspo^o* 
hip wprdstoo op^qly, npr inserts any tiding 
superfluous or upm^aning to 6U up the cbwmft 
of 9. periodi'-^nor curtail apd clip^ hi9 Iw-* 
gitagei sp :|$ to ipterrppt and enervate the 
force of it,rr-rnor confines. hiip^elftQ a dull ^m^ 
foiTOity of c^dfnce,'-r/<^|j niay justly be $au(d to 
%vpid the pf ii^cipal and mo^t striking d^fecstis 
pf prp^io harpipny* As to it^ positive gn^e% 
timt we have already ^pe^^fied ; and from 

thepce the partioMla? W«n)i^hft$ ¥^hicb are opr^ 
polite to each, will readily pQ^r tp the atttp- 

tive reader. 
Of what qon^equenc? ife js to r*gulat« tbie. 

atrijctpr^ ftf PW language, w^y be eaisily tried 
by peleptipg. a well-wropght perio4 from $omc 
orator qf reputation^ and qbapgwg the ar* 
rangemeiTit of the words'; th« beauty Of it 

would 

* professor Ward has eommented upon an ^exmnple of 
this kind froii the pvtfece to die Vth volime gf tko Speo« • 

tator : 
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would thei) he jBoangl^ aa4 destroyed* Sup-* 
pose, for iiistwc^ we take the foUowing p%»* 
sgge from my d^^w» af Cprnelias, — " Nffiuc 

tator t'^^^ you have acted in so much consistent with jfour* 
self, and promoted the interest of your country in so umfftrm 
a manner 'i that even tkoscy who would misrepresent your 
generomk designs for ihepuUic good^ eannoi bvt approve 
Itff steadmeBs. and intrepid^^ mtkwhkkyoujpurmc ihem.'* 
I tb^k} tfijs the Doetpir, this miijr 1)ft justly oal^a^fd m 
tailds^ine p^iod* J t begins mth ease, rises, gradva]^ till 
the TOi^ce is inflected^ then sinks again, and end* witli 9 
just cadency. And perhaps ^ere is not a word in it, 
wiioae titnation would be altered to an advantage. Let ns 
nov luit shift the pilaee 6f dne woiMl in th^ last member^ 
a^ wn thflll ^il the beaulgr Af the wkoU teoteaee. Vpt 
10 Wt^ of <aaj(in|^ as It now st«iid% cannot kutappiwpp 
t^e ^eadiws aniir^trepidit'yy v^h viieh you pursupthem^ 
we put it thuS| cannot but approve the steafineu and intre^ 
pidity which you pursue them with ; the cadency will be flat 
and languid) ana the harmony Of .the period entirely lost 
Let Its try it again by altering the place of the two last 
members, which at present stand in this order, that even 
tka9c mk4^ vmM msrepresmd your fffierp^ desigm f^rUm 
pvbUQg9oii eanskot M ^ppn^ve the sfeafin^s 4fnd intrepidity f 
vriih which' yoH pursue them* Naw if the farmer men^ber 
^ thrown IfMt, tbfiy iriH mn tbv% that «tefi those cannai 
but approvs the $fefidinf9s 0id intrepHHtyj wUk vhkih ym 
pursue them^ who would misrepresent your generous designs 

for 
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me divUi/f moment ^ quiims omncs Africanot tt 
L^tioi^ multl ^tnalitii tPiercat^resgue suptr^ 
arunt.^'' " Nor am 1 dazzled by the splendor 
of wealth, in which many retailers, and pri- 
vate tradesmen have outvied all the African! 
and the I^lii.'* Only invert the order a little, 
and say, — '* Multi superdrunt tnercaloresj 
venalitiiquey' and the bannony of the period 
willbekxst. Try the experrmcnt on the next 
ientenee ; — ** Nepte *cestes, ant celatttm 
aurumy et argeniwn, qrto nostras teteres 
MarcelloSy Maxiniosque multi eutmchi e 
Syrid Egyptoquc vicerunt ;•' " Nor do J pay. 
tl)e least regard to costly habits, or magTiifi* 
cent services of plate, in wbidh nrimy ^eunachs, 
imported from Syria and Egypt, have* JPar sur- 
passed the illustrious Marcellr, and the 
Maximi/' Alter the disposition of the words 

■ 

into, ''vicerunt eunuchi cSyria^ Egj/ptoque^'* 

and 

■ 

f9r the. pttbik good. Here the tense n mueh obscured bj 
the inrersioa of the rtlatife tktm, which ought to refer to 
soneChing that went beftee, and not to the words genennn 
SmgfKy which in this ntnation of the members are placed 
after it. Wabd's Rhetoric, Vol. I. p. sas, 93». 
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and the wholi beaufy of the sentence will be 
destroyed. Take a third passage from the 
same paragraph :— ^* N^que vero ornamenta 
ista villarum, quibus Paulum et L. Mum- 
miuniy qui rebus his urbem^ Italiamque om- 
nem referserunt, ab aliquo video perfacile 
Deliaco aui Syropotuisse superari :" — ** Nor 
the sptendid ornaments of a rural villa^ in 
which I daily behold every paltry Delian and 
Syrian outvying the dignity of Paulus and 
Lucius Mummius, who, by their victories, sup- 
plied the whole city, and indeed every part of 
Italy, with a superfluity of these glittering 
trifles 1" Only change the latter part of the 
sentence into, — ^^poPuisse superari ab clique 
Syro aut Deliaco^'' and you will see, though the 
meaningand the words are still the same, that, 
by making this slight alteration in the order, 
and breaking the form of the period, the whole 
force and spirit of it will be lost. On the other 
h^nd^ take one of the broken sentences of a 
writer unskilled in composition^ and make the 
smallest alteration in the arrangement of the 
words, — and that which before was loose and 
disordered, will assume a just and a regular 
form. Let us, for instance, take the following 

passage 
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f»sfkgp from the ^eecb of Grgcchus to tlie 

hrnninii sitj probo^ improbarf g^i %mpr0hQ9 
probet ;" " Thece is no powibUity <^f doubtwjg 
xXnt the Moie p^rsoa who 13 a^n eneniy tp virtac^ji 
mi^st be a friend to vice." {fpi^mH^H ^eitef 
would the p«ripd have termiAsiicd if be )vi4 
said,-^" quin ejusdem hamwH sit^ fuiimpr^ 
b00 probet. probps improbare Z"-^" tkat thf 
same pf^rson vho is » friend to .vice> iniiat be 
an enemy to virtue V* There b no ane wbo 
wo9)d object to the last v — sty, it is impos^iMa 
thfit My one who was^ble to speak tbas, shiduld 
bare been willing to «icpreAS bimsdf oth^rw^e. 
But those who have pretended io speak in a 
diflreffeQt manner, bad not skill enwgh to speak 
as tbey ought ; and for that reason, truly, we 
must applaud them for their Attic tastfe ;«*«as 
if the great D£¥OSTm£K£d could speak like 
an Asmtic ^*— that Demostheaes, whose thun- 
der 

* Qoasi Tero Trallianus faerit Demosthenes.} Tral* 
lianus signifies an inhabitant of Tralles, a city in the lesser 
Asia, between Caria and Lydta^ The Asiatics, in the esti* 
Mtfioo of Cicero, were not distinguished by Ae delicacy 
•r their teste. 
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der v«uld hatre tost httf lt» force. If its flight 
had fioc been accdlentied by the rapidity <>f his 
iHuttbers. 

But if any arer better pleased with a brokea 
and dissipated style, let them fottow their 
humour, provided they condescend to counter'* 
balance it by the weight, and dignity of their 
sentiments : in the same manner, as if a peinon 
should dash to pieces the celebrated shield of 
Phidias^ though he would destroy the symtne^ 
try of the whole, the fragments would still 
retain their separate beauty ;— or, as in the 
history of Tbucydidcs, though we discover no 
harmony in the structure of his periods, there 
are yet many beauties which excite our admi- 
ration. But these triflers, when they present 
us with one of their rugged and broken sen- 
tences, in which there is neither a thought, nor 
word, bt(t what is low and puerile, appear to 
me (if I may venture on a comparison which 
is Bfot indeed very elevated, but is strictly ap- 
plicable to the case in hand) to have untied a 
besom, that we may contemplate the scattered 
twigs. If, however, they wish to convince us 
that they really despise the species of compo- 
sition which I have now recommended, let 

them 
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them favour us with a few lines ia the taste of 
Isocratesy or such as we find in the orations of 
^schines and Demosthenes, I will then believe 
they decline the use of it, not from a conscious- 
ness of their inability to put it iti practice, but 
from a real conviction of its futility ; or at 
least, I will engage to find a person, who, on 
the. same condition, will undertake either to 
speak or write^ in any language they may 
please to fix upon, in the very manner they 
propose. For it is much easier to disorder a 
good period^ than to harmonize a bad one. 
But, to speak my whole meaning at once, to 
be scrupulously attentive to the measure and 
harmony of our periods, without a proper re- 
gard to our sentiments, is absolute madness :— 
andjon the other hand,to speak sensibly and ju- 
diciously, without attending to the arrangement 
of our words, and the regularity of our periods, is 
(at the best) to speak very awkwardly; but it 
is such a kind of awkwardness that those who 
are guilty of it, may not only escape the title 
of blockheads, but pass for men of good-sense 
and understanding; a character which, those 
speakers who are contented with it, arc heartily 

welcome to enjoy ! But an orator who is ex- 
pected 
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pected not only to merit the approbation, but 
to excite the wonder, the acclamations, and 
the plaudits of those who hear him, must excel 
in evcrf part of eloquence, and be so thoroughly 
accomplished, that it would be a disgrace to 
him that .amy thing should be either seen or 
heard with, greater pleasure than himself! 
Thus, my Brutus, I have given you my opinion 
of a complete orator ; which you are at liberty 
either to adopt or reject, as your better judg- 
ment shall incline you. If you see reason to 
think differently, I shall have no objection to 
it; nor so far indulge my vanity as to presume 
that my sentiments, which I have so freely 
communicated in the present essay, are more 
just and accurate than yours. For it is very 
possible not only that you and I may have dif- 
ferent notions, but that what appears true even 
to myself at one time may appear otherwise 
at another. Nor only in the present case, 
which must be determined by the taste of the 
inultitude, and the capricious pleasure of the 
ear (which are, perhaps, the most uncertaia 
judges we can fix upon) — but in the most im- 
portant branches of science, have I yet been 
able to discover a surer rule to direct my 

judgment 
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